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State  of  the  Barometer  in  inches  and  decimals,  and  of  Farenhelt’s  Ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  o]>en  air,  taken  in  the  morning  before  fun-rife,  and  at 
noon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals,  from 
the  27th  of  Oftober  1789,  to  the  29th  of  Nov.  near  the  foot  of  Arthur’j 
Seat. 
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Clear. 
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26. 
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6. 

28.675  kalt  ditto. 
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Extract  frm.  tb€  “  Thoughts,  Maxims^  and  Principal  of  M.  d’Alembert  j” 
lately  puUiJhed  at  Paris. 

Ambition.  lead  on  our  Cde:  for  it  mud  be 

The  precepts  of  morality  eda-  owned  that,  on  this  point,  we  are 
blidi  and  determine  the  length  fomewhat  before  the  Englifli,  and 
to  which  ambition  may  with  propri*  that  they  have  nut  returned  the  en- 
cty  be  carried  :  that  padion,  the  comiums  we  have  bedowed  on  them 
prime  mover  of  human  actions,  and  in  an  equal  degree.  May  not  this 
even  of  human  virtue,  and  which  referve,  by  the  way,  be  conddered 
for  this  reafon  it  would  be  danger-  as  a  confedion  of  our  fuperiority  ? 
ous  to  exterminate,  has  this  thing  At  any  rate,  the  honour  they  do  uS 
in  particular,  that  when  it  is  modcr-  in  coming  to  France  to  catch  our 
ate,  it  is  an  edimable  fentiment,  the  tades,  our  airs,  and  even  our  preju- 
confequence  and  the  proof  of  g^eat-  dices,  is  a  fort  of  tacit  and  involun- 
nefs  of  mind  ;  but  when  carried  to  tary  eulogium,,  with  which  our 
excefs,  it  is  the  mod  odious  and  the  French  vanity  ought  to  be  fatisfied 
mod  fatal  of  all  the  vices.  Indeed  better  than  with  any  otiier.  There 
it  is  the  only  one  which  has  no  re-  feemstobe  a  fert  of  mutual  exchange 
fpeft  to  blood,  to  friendfhip,  nor  to  going  on  at  prefent  between  us  and 
duty.  The  mifer  is  fometimes  gene-  the  Englifli:  iiidrufted  and  enlight- 
rous  for  his  relation,  the  lover  will  cned  by  them,  we  are  beginning  to 
fometimes  facrifice  even  his  miurefs  have  the  advantage,  to  cope  with 
to  his  friend  •,  but  the  ambitious  man  them  at  lead  in  the  phydeal  iciences ; 
facrifices  every  thing  to  the  object  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  come 
he  poffeffes,  or  wilhes  to  obtain.  Thus,  to  craw  from  our  entertainments 
of  all  the  evils  which  the  paflions  and  our  books,  tliat  tade,  thofe  gra- 
difleminate  among  the  human  race,  ccs  and  that  method  which  were 
the  miferies  which  ambition  entails  wanting  in  their  own  produ(dions. 
on  its  votaries  arc  thofe  which  lead  Let  us  take  care  that  in  thefe  they 
excite  the  compaflion  of  the  fage.  do  not  excel  their  mailers. 

England.  Arts. 

It  mud  be  confelfcd  that  the  great  The  name  of  ylrt  may  be  given  to 
efttem  we  have  for  the  Englitii  na-  any  fyfleni  cf  kr.owicilge  which  can 
tioii  is  due  to  Its  learned  nitn.  The  be  reduced  to  pofltive  and  invariable 
Eugillhpeoplej  inferior  to  the  French  rules,  independent  of  ceprice  cr  of 
in  what  relates  to  talte  and  pleafure,  opinion  ;  and,  in  this  fenie,i*  would  l>e 
but  fupevior  in  worth,  or  at  lead  in  allowable  to  lay,  that  many  of  c::r 
the  great  number  of  excellent  plillo-  Lienees  arc  arts,  co.afukred  in  nJa- 
fophers  which  the  nation  has  produ-  lion  to  their  praiiUc.'.l  pans.  Eut  aS 
ced,  have  gradually  communicated  there  arc  rules  for  the  op'rations  of 
to  us,  in  the  works  of  their  autliors,  the  inlud,  fo  tlitte  aie  alfo  rides  for 
that  prtcious  freedom  of  thinking  of  thofe  o‘  the  body,  tluit  is,  for  fuch 
which  rcr.fon  reaps  the  advantage,  being  employed  only  on  corporeal  fut« 
which  foiue  n.en  of  genius  abufe,  and  jerts,  aic  performed  by  the  hand  alone, 
againft  which  only  fools  repine.  Ac-  Hence,  the  diftinclion  of  arts  into  li- 
cordingly,  fj  many  pens  have  been  beral  ar.J  mechanical,  and  the  fuperi- 
eniploycd  in  France  in  celebiating  ority  which  is  given  to  the  former  over 
England,  that  their  praifes  feem  to  the  latter.  This  fupetioiity  is  un- 
have  calmed  the  national  hatred,  at  quediooably  unjud  iu  many  refptAsy 

O  0  1  and 
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and  yet  in  the  lift  of  prejudices,  how¬ 
ever  ridiculous  any  of  them  may  leera, 
there  is  not  one  perhaps  which  has 
rot  its  rcafon,  or,  to  fpeak  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  its  origin ;  and  philofophy, 
though  often  unable  to  cortcft  abufcs, 
may  at  leal!  trace  them  to  their  foutce. 

Strength  of  body  having  been  the 
firft  principle  which  rendered  the  right 
of  equality  timong  mankind  ufelefs,  the 
■weakeft,  who  a-e  always  the  molt  nu¬ 
merous,  would  join  together  to  oppofe 
it.  They  would  therefore  eftabliih, 
by  the  help  of  laws  and  of  diiTerent 
forms  of  government,  an  inequality  by 
confent  of  which  ftrength  would  ceafe 
to  be  the  principle.  This  laft  inequa¬ 
lity  being  fettled,  men,  as  they  alToci- 
ated  themfelves  to  preferve  it,  would 
not  fail  to  murmur  in  fecret  againft  it, 
from  that  defire  of  fuperiority  whicit 
nothing  can  fubdue  in  them.  They 
would  then  feck  a  kind  of  indemnifi¬ 
cation  in  an  inequality  not  fo  arbitraiy, 
and  bodily  (Irength,  now  reftrained 
by  laws,  not  being  able  to  ufurp  any 
fuperiority,  men  would  be  obliged  to 
feek,  in  the  diftercncc  of  their  mental 
powers,  another  principle  of  inequali¬ 
ty,  as  natural,  as  peaceable,  and  more 
uf.Tii!  t )  1:  ciety.  Thus  the  mote 
nobie  I’urt  of  our  being  has  been  in 
foine  mcafure  revenged  for  the  f'r(‘ 
advantages  which  the  viler  part  had 
ufurped  •,  aud  the  talents  of  the  mind 
have  been  generally  acknowledged  as 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  body.  The 
mcehauical  arts,  as  th.cy  depend  upon 
a  manual  operation,  and  are  fuhj  .^ted, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  cxpn  ilion, 
to  a  fort  of  conftant  uniformity, 
liavc  been  abandoned  to  thofe  men 
whom  prejudice  has  ranked  in  the 
lowed  clafs.  Want,  whicli  ha;  for¬ 
ced  thefe  men  to  labour  oftene:  than 
they  have  been  inclined  to  it  l)y 
tafte  and  genitts,  is  made*a  reafon 
for  defpifing  them  ;  fo  injurious  is 
poverty  to  whatever  it  accompanies  1 
As  to  the  free  operations  of  the 
mind,  tliey  have  been  tlie  portion  of 
thofe  who  have  conlldcrcd  themfelves 


in  this  refpefl  as  the  favourites  of 
nature.  The  advantage,  however, 
which  the  liberal  have  over  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts,  by  the  labour  of  the 
mind  which  the  firft  require  and  by 
the  difficulty  of  excelling  in  them, 
is  fufficicntly  compenfated  by  the 
very  fuperior  utility  for  the  moil  part 
of  the  lall.  It  is  this  very  utility 
which  has  been  the  caufe  of  their 
being  rctluced  to  operations  merely 
mechanical,  iu  order  to  facilitate  the 
pradlicc  of  them  to  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  men.  But  fociety,  while  it 
jullly  relpeels  the  mental  powers  of 
thofe  who  have  inftrufted  it,  ought 
not  to  dtfpife  the  hands  of  thofe  w  ho 
ferve  it.  The  difeovery  of  the  ma¬ 
riners  corapafs  is  not  of  lefs  con- 
fequcnce  to  mankind  than  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  properties  of  the 
magnetic  needle  would  be  to  phy- 
lics.  In  Ihort,  to  confider  abftrac- 
tcdly  that  principle  of  difiinftion 
wc  are  fpeaklng  of,  how  many  men 
are  there  who  pretend  to  the  title  of 
learned,  whofe  knowledge  is  nothing 
but  a  mechanical  art  1  And  what  re¬ 
al  difference  is  tl'.ere  between  a  head 
lludcd  with  facts  unarranged,  with¬ 
out  Older  or  connection,  and  the 
fKill  of  an  artill  confined  to  mecha¬ 
nical  er.cculi  on. 

The  conlei.ij.t  wl.Ich  people  en¬ 
tertain  for  the  mechanical  arts  leeras 
to  have  extended,  in  fonie  degree, 
even  to  the  inventors  themlcivcs. 
The  names  of  thole  benefadtors  of 
the  human  race,  are  alinoit  all  un¬ 
known,  while  the  hitlory  of  its  rle- 
ftoyers,  called  Conquerors,  is  known 
to  every  one.  It  Is  however  among 
artills  perhaps,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  moll  admirable  preots  of  the 
fiigacity  of  the  mind,  of  its  patience 
and  lefoiirccs.  I  confcls  ti.at  the 
grcatell  part  of  the  arts  coulil  not 
have  been  invented  but  by  degrees : 
and  that  ages  mull  have  been  necel- 
fary  to  bring  watches,  for  inllance, 
to  the  point  of  pcifcdlion  v.e  now 
fee  them  arrived  at.  But  is  not  the 
fame 


Crtmet,  Hiniinaries.  39  j 

Fame  thing  to  be  fald  of  the  fcicnces  ?  Crimis. 

How  many  difcoveries,  which  have  Crimes  may  be  divided  into  dif* 
immortallfed  their  authors,  have  been  ferent  clafles  }  in  the  firft  (land  thofe 
prepared  by  the  labours  of  prece-  which  take  away,  or  unjuilly  attack 
ding  ages,  and  often  even  brought  the  life  of  another ;  in  the  fecond, 
to  fuch  a  degree  of  maturity  as  to  thofe  which  attack  honour  j  in  the 
need  only  one  other  ftep  to  perfec-  third,  thofe  which  attack  property  j 
tion  !  And  ilill,  to  take  our  indan-  in  the  fourth,  thofe  which  attack  the 
ces  from  clock-work,  why  arc  thofe  public  peace  j  in  the  fifth,  thofe 
who  invented  the  fpring  of  a  watch,  which  attack  morals.  Punilhments 
or  its  repeating  movement,  lefs  ho-  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  dif- 
noured  than  thofe  who  have  cm-  ferent  forts  of  crimes  j  thus,  thofe  of 
ployed  thcmfelves  in  perfccling  al-  the  firft  kind  ought  to  be  punilhed 
gebra  ?  Befides,  if  I  may  believe  with  death  ;  thofe  of  the  fecond,  by 
fome  philofophers  whom  the  con-  infamy  j  thofe  of  the  third,  by  pit- 
tempt  (hewn  by  the  multitude  for  vation  of  goods ;  thofe  of  the  fourth, 
the  arts  has  not  prevented  from  ftu-  by  exile  or  imprifonment  j  and  thofe 
dying  them,  there  are  fome  machines  of  the  fifth,  Ly  lhame,  and  public 
fo  complicated,  the  parts  of  which  contempt.  Suah  are  in  general  the 
are  fo  dependent  upon  one  another,  maxims  which  natural  juftice  pre- 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fuppofe  the  in-  feribes  in  fuch  cafes,  and  which 
vention  due  to  more  than  a  Angle  ought  to  be  obferved  with  as  few  dc- 
perfon.  Did  not  fuch  an  extraordi-  viations  as  poffiblc  :  for  a  crime 
nary  genius,  whofc  name  is  loll  in  ought  to  be  punlthed  not  only  in 
oblivion,  deferve  to  be  ranked  with  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  fmall  number  of  thofe  creative  the  culprit  \  ioiaicd  the  lav/, 

minds  who  have  opened  to  us  new  but  in  propoii-icn  "is  the  importance 
paths  to  fcicnce  ?  of  that  law  to  the  public  welfare. 

Among  the  liberal  arts  which  Tliis  is  the  rule  by  which  the  legif- 
have  been  reduced  to  principles,  laior  oug'i'  to  judge  of  the  degree 
thole  which  arc  employed  in  the  of  enorms'y  in  crimes,  and  efpcclally 
imitation  of  nature,  have  been  called  of  the  uillinftions  to  be  made  in 
the  fint  afts,  bccaufe  to  pleafe  is  them,  according  as  they  relate  to  re- 
their  principal  objeri.  Bat  this  is  ligion,  or  to  human  fyllems  of  mo- 
not  the  only  thing  which  dillinguilh-  rals.  Hence  we  may  explain  why 
cs  them  from  tfte  nwre  neceflary  or  theft,  for  inllance,  is  punlditd  I  v  the 
more  uferul  liberal  arts,  fuch  as  laws  more  feverely  than  crimes  that 
grammar,  logic,  and  ethics.  Thcl'e  as  tilrcclly  Injure  religion;  why  for- 
lall  have  fixed  and  fettled  rules  nication,  though  much  Id's  criminal 
which  one  man  may  tranfmit  to  auo-  in  itfclf  than  fecrr;l  adullery,  is  how- 
ther ;  whereas  the  prariice  of  the  ever  more  injurious  to  focietv,  as  it 
fine  arts  chiefly  confills  in  an  inven-  tends  to  cnettafe  the  number  of  un- 
tion,  which  hawlly  acknowledges  a-  happy  citi/.ens,  or  to  facilitate  depo¬ 
ny  laws  but  thofe  of  genius;  the  pu’.aticn  by  the  ruin  of  fecundity . 


rules  which  have  been  written  on 
thefe  artr,  are  properly  fpeaklng  no- 


DlCTtOXaRtrs. 

It  mull  be  allowed  that,  fince  t.he 


thing  but  the  mechanical  part  of  revival  of  letters,  we  arc  obliged  to 
them;  they  produce  nearly  the  ef-  D.dionaries  for  the  general  dillufion 
feft  of  the  telefcope,  they  alTdl  only  of  knowledge  among  us,  and  fqr 


thofe  that  fee. 


thofe  dements  of  fcieirce  that  infen- 
liblv 
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*94  StUi. 

fihly  dlfpofe  tKe  mirtd  to  aim  at  more 
folid  acquirements.  The  evident  u- 
tlUty  ot  fuch  works  has  made  them 
fa  common,  that  we  arc  now  rather 
obliged  to  attempt  their  defence  than 
to  make  their  eulogium.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  think,  that,  by  multiplying  the 
alTiilances,  and  removing  the  oblla- 
cles  to  information,  we  contribute  to 
extinguilh  the  taftc  for  labour  and 
ftudy.  For  my  part,  I  think  I  am 
warranted  to  maintain  that  it  is  to  an 
affcdlation  of  wit,  and  to  the  abufe  of 
philofophy,  rather  than  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  diilionarics,  that  our  indo¬ 
lence  and  the  decline  of  good  tade 
among  us  are  to  be  afcribed.  Such 
collections  can  at  moil  give  fomc  iitr 
Itruftion  to  thofe  who,  without  that 
help,  would  never  have  had  the  cou¬ 
rage  to  acquire  any  :  but  they  will 
by  no  means  fupply  the  place  of 
books  to  thofe  who  willi  to  become 
learned.  Dictionaries,  by  their  ve¬ 
ry  form,  are  made  only  to  be  occa- 
fionally  confulted ;  and  are  unfit 
for  any  fort  of  fyltematic  reading.  I 
might,  with  merer  eafon  perhaps,  at¬ 
tribute  the  abufe  compl  iincd  of  to 
the  multiplication  of  Elements,  A- 
bridgments,  Compendiuins,  &c.  if  I 
•were  not  perfuaded  that  the  nteans 
of  information  cannot  be  too  much 
limploied  and  facilitated. 

Stile. 

We  know  the  pvaiie  that  Longi¬ 
nus  has  bellosvecl  on  that  fublime 
palTnge  in  the  hook  of  Cenefisj 
“  God  faid,  Let  there  be  iignt,  and 
“  there  was  light.”  Some  modern 
writers  have  pretended  that  this  p.  f- 
fage,  fo  far  from  being  an  exanq  le 
of  the  fublime,  was,  ou  the  contnry, 
onjy  an  inftance  of  iimplicity  ;  ta¬ 
king  for  the  oppofite  of  fublime, 
the  circumllance  which  conlHtutcs 
its  true  charailer,  the  llmple  expref- 
Con  of  a  great  idea.  But  let  us  pafs 
for  a  moment  from  lacred  to  profane 
writing,  and  let  us  give  anotlicr  e.\- 
ample  of  the  eflevd  refulting  from 


Hijiory. 

Cniipiicity  of  expreffion  in  rendering; 
with  as  much  truth  as  energy,  noble 
or  pathethic  ideas :  let  us  recolleft 
in  what  manner  Virgil  deferibes  Or-* 
pheus,  fitting  folitary  on  the  Ihore  of 
the  lea,  and  lamenting  his  dear  Eu- 
rydice  from  the  dawn  to  the  clofe  of 
day.  An  ordinary  poet,  a  great  po¬ 
et  perhaps,  with  Icfs  talle,would  have 
painted  in  poetical  language  the  ri¬ 
ling  of  the  fun  and  his  fetting.  O- 
vid  undoubtedly  would  have  done 
fo  j  but  let  us  hear  Virgil  j 

Te  dtilcis  conjux,  te  falo  in  littore  fecum^ 
Te  veuimt:  die,  te  dcccd  nte  canebal. 

If  any  thing  can  excel  thefe  admira¬ 
ble  lines,  it  is  perhaps  the  beginning 
of  that  pfalm,  which  paints  fo  natu¬ 
rally  and  fo  alFeclingly,  the  Jews  in 
captivity  j  “  By  the  rivers  of  Ba¬ 
bylon  we  fat  down,  and  we  wept, 
when  we  remembered  Sion.” 

Men,  fays  a  modern  philof-jiher, 
have  all  nearly  the  fame  fund  of 
thoughts,  they  only  differ  in  the 
manner  of  c.xprclfing  them.  I  hcre 
feems  to  me  to  be  fomethirg  true, 
and  fomething  faife  in  this  maxim. 
All  men  have  the  fame  fund  of  com¬ 
mon  thoughts,  which  common  men 
exprels  without  elegance,  but  the 
man  of  fenfe  with  grace  :  a  great 
idea  belongs  only  to  a  great  genius : 
ordinary  mind»  can  conceive  it  on¬ 
ly  wl'.cn  it  is  fuggefted  to  them ; 
they  even  fliew'  Ly  the  ornaments 
they  heap  on  it,  that  with  them  it 
is  not  in  its  native  foil,  but  is  Inju¬ 
red  by  tranlplaiitatlon. 

History. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  live  a- 
meng  our  contemporaries,  and  to 
rule  them.  Animated  by  curiotity 
and  felf  love,  and  Iteking  with  a  na¬ 
tural  Rvioity  to  embrace  at  once  the 
palf,  the  prefect,  and  the  future,  we 
wilh,  at  tire  iarae  time,  both  to  live 
with  thofe  who  are  to  fucceed  iis^ 
aitd  to  have  lived  with  thofe  who  are 
gone.  Hence  the  origin  of  Iriito- 
tical 
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peal  compofition,  and  tlie  delight  which  hurts  the  lead  is  to  be  prefer- 
we  take  in  lludying  it.  Hlilury  cun*  red. 

neds  us  with  pad  ages,  by  the  pic-  The  knowledge  of  hiftorical  fads 
ture  of  their  vices,  their  virtues,  tneir  is  connected  with  philofophy  in  two 
acquirements,  and  their  errors  j  and  ways*,  by  the  principles  which  fervo 
coufigns  ours  to  the  judgment  of  as  foundations  to  hillorical  certaintyt 
thofe  that  are  to  come.  By  it  we  and  by  the  advantages  which  may 
learn  to  eftimate  men  only  by  the  be  derived  from  hutory.  Men  pla- 
good  they  have  done,  and  not  by  the  ced  on  the  theatre  of  the  wurid,  are 
falfe  fplendour  of  their  ajipearance.  confidered  by  the  philofopher  as 
Sovereigns,  themfelvcs,  thofe  unhap-  witnefles,  or  judged  as  adois  :  he 
py  beings  from  whom  all  combine  lludics  tlie  moral  world  as  he  does 
to  conceal  the  truth,  may  at  tliis  fe-  the  j  hyfical,  uninfluenced  by  pnju- 
verc,  but  juft  tribunal,  anticipate  the  dice  j  lie  attends  to  the  narrative  of 
judgment  that  will  be  formed  of  an  author  with  the  fame  circumtpec- 
tbem.  The  dccilion  which  hitlory  tion  as  he  does  to  the  phenomena  of 
pronounces  on  the  characters  of  fuch  n^ilure)  he  obferves  the  Iharles  that 
of  their  predeceflots  whom  they  re-  dilHngnilh  the  true  hittory  from  the 
fcinble,  is  the  type  of  that  which  probable,  and  the  probable  from  the 
pofterity  will  pronounce  with  regard  fabulous  j  be  knows  the  different 
to  thcmfelves.  languages  of  ffinplicity,  of  flattery, 

I  do  nor  know  for  what  reafon  the  of  prejudice,  and  of  hatred  j  he  de- 
writers  of  hiilory  have  alinuft  univer-  Clues  on  the  charafters  of  hiltory  j 
fally  agreed  to  reduce  it  to  the  form  he  determines  what  regard  is  to  be 
oi,an  aliridged  newfpaper,  exact  as  paid  to  ftCrs,  he  judges  of  the  force 
to  facts  and  llyle.  It  is  faid  that  of  evidence,  and  of  the  credibility  of 
the  hiilorian  ought  to  abftain  from  vvitnen'es :  guided  by  thele  rules,  It 
refleefions,  and  leave  them  to  be  is  chiefly  In  order  to  know  the  men 
made  by  his  readers :  for  my  own  with  whom  he  lives,  that  he  ftudles 
part,  I  think,  that  the  belt  way  of  the  hifiory  of  thofe  who  have  lived, 
fuggelling  refleftions  to  aj  reader,  is  To  the  generality  of  readers,  hlftory 
to  make  them :  the  whole  art  lies  in  is  the  food  of  curlofity,  or  a  relief 
knowing  how  to  manage  them,  to  ore-  from  ennui  j  to  him  it  is  only  a  col- 
fent  them  at  a  proper  time,  to  con-  Icttlon  of  moral  experiments  made 
nedt  them  with  the  I'ubjeef  in  fach  a  on  the  human  race  ;  a  colledlion 
manner  as  to  augment  inftead  of  dl-  which  would  be  lels  numerous  and 
minilhing  curiofity.  In  a  word,  re-  more  complete,  were  it  made  only 
fledlons  I'eem  to  me  as  necelTary  in  by  philofophers  j  but  which,  rude  as 
order  to  render  hillory  agreeable  and  it  is,  lull  contains  many  important 
to  fix  fafts  in  the  memory,  as  the  de-  ItiTons  *,  as  a  coiieftion  of  the  medi- 
monftrations  of  geometry  are  to  fix  cal  obfervations  of  every  age,  al¬ 
ia  the  mind  the  truth  of  a  prcpofi-  ways  augmented  at:d  aht'ays  imper- 
tion.  The  hiilorian,  it  is  faid,  ought  fedt, forms,  notwlihftanding,  the  rnoft 
to  be  merely  a  witnefs  wlio  gives  e-  effcntlal  part  of  the  art  of  healing, 
vidence,  while  refledlions  would  on-  •  Max. 

ly  tend  to  make  his  partiality  be  The  nature  of  man,  the  ftudy  of 
fufpedted.  But  it  appears  to  me  tiiat  which  is  fo  neceflary,  is  an  inipene- 
the  very  manner  uf  relating  faefs,  trable  myftcry  to  man  himfclf,  when 
make  an  hiilorian  be  as  much  fuf-  he  has  nothing  bat  reafon  for  his 
pcdled  as  refledlions  can  make  him  ;  guide  j  and  the  moft  acute  phllofo- 
and  partiality  for  partiality,  that  phers,  by  means  of  continual  rcflec- 
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tion,  and  deep  contemplation  on  fo  ed,  in  refpeft  of  (lylci  as  a  model  for 
important  a  fubjedt,  often  oome  to  Philofophers. 
know  fomething  lefs  of  it  than  the  Logic. 

reft  of  mankind.  We  have  innumerable  treatifcs  on 

Honours.  Logic  \  but  has  the  art  of  reafoning 

Reafon,  no  doubt,  permits  us  to  be  occafion  for  fo  many  rules  ?  To  fuc- 
gratifted  when  honours  are  paid  us :  ceed  in  this  art,  it  is  as  unoeceftary  to 
but  though,  without  feeking  or  ex-  have  read  all  thefe  writings,  as  it 
pefling  them,  their  acquirement  may  would  be  to  have  read  all  the  eaor- 
increafe  our  felicity,  their  abfence  nious  treatifes  on  morality  in  order 
ought  not  to  impair  itj  in  this  con-  to  become  honeft  men.  Geometri- 
Clls  true  philofophy,  and  not  in  af-  cians,  without  fubjedling  themfelves 
fciPing  to  defpife  what  we  wiih  for;  to  the  rules  of  Logic,  and  having  on- 
it  would  be  to  eftimate  honours  too  ly  good  fenfe  for  their  guide,  arrive, 
highly,  either  to  fliun  them  too  ea-  by  a  road  that  is  always  fure,  at  the 
gerly,  or  to  court  them  with  too  moft  diftant  and  abftracl  truths  ;  while 
much  avidity  j  thefe  contrary  effects  fo  many  philofojihcrs,  or  rather  wri- 
are  produced  by  the  fame  caufe,  ex-  ters  on  philofophy,  feem  to  have  put 
cefs  of  vanity.  at  the  head  of  their  works  large  ef- 

fays  on  the  art  of  reafoning,  only  that 
Hypocrisy.  they  might  bewilder  themfelves  me- 

Hypocrify  is  not  only  deteflable  by  thodically  ;  like  thofe  unhappy  game- 
the"malk  it  puts  on,  but  ridiculous  Aers  who  fpend  much  time  in  calcu- 
from  the  tranfpaiency  of  that  malk  ;  lating  chances,  and  lofe  after  all. 
its  inward  refenimentagainft  thofethat  Philosophy. 

difeover  it,  and  its  fecrci  anguilh  upon  It  has  been  faid  that,  for  the  good 
deteftion,  proceed  lefs  from  knowing  of  their  people,  kings  oughttobephi- 
that  it  is  hated,  than  in  feeling  that  it  lofophers.  It  would  be  fufficient  if 
is  defpifed.  they  were  furrounded  by  the  wife ; 

Men  of  Letters.  but  philofophy  flies  from  courts  where 

Thofe  men  of  letters  who  cannot  it  would  become  cynical,  and  confe- 
find  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  quently  ill-reccived.  Ariftotle  grew 
any  hints  for  the  illuftration  of  the  at  laft  diffatisfied  with  Alexander,  and 
particular  objedts  of  their  ftudy,  ought  Plato,  at  the  court  of  Dionyfius,  corn- 
only  to  frequent  thofe  focietles  where  plained  of  being  fubjefted  in  his  old 
they  may  find,  in  the  fw’eets  of  mutual  age  to  the  caprices  of  a  tyrant.  In 
confidence  and  friendfhip,  a  neceffary  vain  did  another  philofcpLer,  a  flat- 
relaxation.  Of  what  advantage  to  a  phi-  tercr  of  the  fame  Dionyfius,  endea- 
lofopher  are  our  frivolous  converfa-  vour  to  excufe  his  attendance  upon 
tions  ?  they  ferve  only  to  narrow  his  the  court,  by  faying,  that  phyficians 
mind,  and  to  deprive  him  of  thofe  ex-  fhould  attend  the  fick  :  it  might  have 
cellent  ideas  which  he  might  acquire  been  anlwcrcd,  that  when  difeafes  are 
by  reading  or  meditation.  It  was  not  incurable  and  contagious,  one  cxjxifes 
at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  that  onefclf  to  catch  the  infedlion,  by  un- 
Dcfcartes  difeovered  the  application  dertaking  to  cure  it.  If  there  ought 
of  Algebra  to  Geometry,  nor  at  the  to  be  philofophers  at  court,  it  is  juft 
Court  of  Charles  II.  that  Newton  as  there  ought  to  be  profeffors  of  A- 
conceived  the  idea  of  univerfal  gra-  rabic  in  the  republic  of  letters,  to 
vitation  ;  and  as  to  the  manner  of  teach  a  language  which  no  body  ftu- 
writiiig,  Malicbranche,  who  lived  in  dies,  and  which  they  themfelves  are 
retreat,  and  whofc  only  relaxations  in  danger  of  forgetting  without  con. 
were  little  chliJilh  fports,  is  conlldcr-  ftant  applicaiioo  to  it, 
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[Shtch  of  the  CharaHer  and  leading  Mjxmt^cf  Frederic  the  Great,  dranon 
from  Sentiments  in  his  IVritings, 

j  ANY  portraits  have  been  drawn  to  their  country  than  tho(e  in  humble 

of  the  great  king  of  Pruifia.  walks  of  life,  whofe  views  are  confined 
His  perfon  and  charaffer  have  been  to  the  prefent  period,  and  who  are 
delineated  with  a  circumfiantiality  often  to^cd  about  from  one  (ituation 
proportioned  to  the  fplendor  of  his  il*  to  another  by  the  caprice  of  fortune, 
luflrious  name.  But  as  the  charac-  Frederic,  who  inherited  ample  do- 
ters  that  are  given  of  eminent  perfons,  minions  in  Germany,  and  whofe  fumi- 
for  the  moftpart  partake,  moreorlefs,  ly  had  given  more  than  one  fucceffor 
of  the  genius  and  turn  of  thinking  of  to  v  hat  remained  of  the  dignity  and 
thofe  who  give  them,  a  jufter  edimate  power  of  the  Caeftrs,  was  naturally 
may  be  formed  o£  men  from  an  atten-  enamoured  of  the  Roman  hillory, 
tive  furvey  of  their  own  words,  writ-  and  particularly  of  the  writings  of  Ju- 
ings,  and  adlions,  than  from  the  deli-  lius  Caefar  and  'Pacitus.  All  that 
ncations  of  the  greateil  mailers.  penained  to  the  Romans,  undoubtedly 

The  leading  views  of  the  mind,  the  the  greatefl  and'oioft  jrowerful  nation, 

I  predominant  paflions,  the  fentimenis  as  well  as  the  moll  diflinguilhed  by 

’  that  fink  deepefl  into  the  heart,  the  pood  fenfe,  that  ajipears  on  the  roll  of 
maxims  by  which  men  are  governed  hillorical  records,  he  lludied,  not  with 
in  the  conduftof  life,  recur  more  fre-  the  peltry  aim  of  a  fchool-boy  or  pe- 
'  ^ucntly  than  any  others,  in  their  con-  dant,  fedulous  to  acquire  a  reputation 

1  verfation,  their  literary  compolitions,  for  Roman  liteia'ure  and  language, 

'  and  epiftolarycorrefpondencc;  accord-  but  with  the  praflical  and  important 
ing  to  that  fcriptural  proverb,  ‘  Out  views  of  a  philofophical  commander 
I  of  the  fulnefs  of  the  heart  the  mouth  and  ilatefman.  We  find  him,  ac- 

fpeaketh.’  If  it  be  juft  to  form  an  cordingly,  adopting,  in  his  own  con- 
eiHinate  of  the  king  of  Pruftia  by  this  diift,  not  only  many  of  their  political, 
ilandard,  we  lhall  find  that  his  ruling  but  alfo  military  maxims.  For,  as 
paftion  was  a  love  of  glory,  ye  was  the  king  juftly  obferves,  though  the 
ambitious  of  excellence  of  every  kind  :  inftruments  of  war  may  be  changed, 
and  from  his  earlieft  manhood  con-  the  laws  of  caftro-metation,  ofoccupy- 
ccived  the  defign,  in  which  he  ever  ing  and  taking  advantage  of  ground, 
afterwards  perfevered  with  unremitting  and  other  particulars,  being  fixed  in 
conftancy,  of  rifing  toproud  diitinclion  human  nature,  and  the  nature  of 
by  arts  and  arms,  and  of  rendering  his  things,  are  Immutable.  From  the 
name  immortal.  Deftined  by  fate  to  Roman  Hiftoty  he  drew  feveral  wile 
fill  a  throne,  he  forefaw  a  time  when  m.^xims  for  infpiriting  his  troops  in  war, 
he  would  be  called  to  a<ft  a  part  on  and  difjxifmg  of  them  in  times  of 
the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  Ir.  the  peace.  Never,  perhaps,  was  any  man 
charaftcr  of  a  warrior,  a  legillator,  lo  fully  fenftblc  how  eafilydefpondency 
and  a  ftatefnian.  The  interval  he  or  courage  is  communicated  to  the 
employed  in  fuch  ftudics  as  at  once  minds  of  men  ;  how  great  the  power 
prepared  him  for  fuftaining  thole  cha-  of  hojte  and  fear,  praife  and  blame,  re- 
radiers  with  advantage,  and  nouriilnng  v/ard  and  punilhment.  He  entertaln- 
his  paftion  for  fame.  Piinces,  v»hcr  td  a  juft  fenfe  of  jhc  extreme  diffi- 
luok  back  to  a  long  line  of  anceftry,  culty  that  attends  every  attempt  to 
and  forward  to  the  condition  of  their  unravel  the  thread  of  fecond  caufes, 
progeny,  are  more  warmly  interefted,  and  to  penetrate  the  real  motives  that 
ar.d  feel  themfeives  more  nearly  related  ioilueace  the  wills  of  men.  Appear- 
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ances,  in  general,  he  judged  to  be  de-  be  precipitate,  calculated  the  chancea 
ceiiful :  the  greated  princes,  he  ob-  of  making  up  for  poiEble  lofs  by  po- 
ferved,  had  but  very  little  power  over  fitive  perfeverance.  That  he  might, 
human  affairs :  the  utmod  force  and  by  means  of  perfeverance,  overcome 
fagacity  were,  in  general,  f-'iled  by  chance,  and  weary  out  the  caprices  of 
unexpedVed  events  :  fome  invifible  and  fortune,  he  not  only  obferved  great 
unknown  power  feemed  difdainfully  (economy,  but  employed  his  difeerning 
to  fport  with  human  piojeiSls.  But,  mind  in  enerealing  the  refources  of 
while  the  king  was  thus  ot  opinion  wealth  by  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
with  the  hldorian  Sallud,  that  all  culture,  manufadlures,  and  general  in* 
things  were  governed  by  chance,  in  duftry.  If,  in  certain  indances,  and 
fad  he  was  alfo  of  opinion  with  the  particularly  where  ufelefs  pomp  and 
fame  hidorian,  that  not  a  little  was  parade  were  concerned,  his  ceconomy 
■within  the  compafs  of  human  refources,  feemed  to  border  on  feverity;  his 
and  that  it  was  pojfible  for  men,  if  they  bounty  to  the  ingenious  and  indudri- 
were  in  general  controlled,  in  many  ous  hulbandman  was  carried  to  an  e> 
indances  to  control  fortune.  The  qual  length  on  the  other  fide, 
engines  he  oppofed  to  the  caprices  of  The  king  of  Pruflia  was  at  much  pains 
fortune  were  two,  perfeverance  and  a  to  learn  the  fentiments  of  the  great 
ftridf  oeconomy.  Unawed  by  what  he  body  of  the  people,  and  of  intelligent 
emphatically  called  phantom  of fu-  fpeftators  or  by-danders  in  every  na- 

turity,  he  dudied  to  improve  prefent  tion  with  which  he  had  to  do,  concern- 
circunidances,  confident,  that  though  ing  the  charadferand  condudl  of  their 
chance  might  dedroy  a  fingle  aim,  own  minidry. ‘In  every  kingdom*,’ fays 
perfevering  wifdom  would  prevail  at  he,  ‘  there  are  men  of  fenfe,  who  fee 
lad.  In  all  the  turnings  of  intrigue  objedls  in  a  found,  clear,  and  difpaf- 
and  nogociation,  he  was  never  difeou*  donate  light :  whereas  thofe  who  hold 
raged  by  any  repulfe.  Even  when  he  the  reins  of  government  look  at  things 
bad  to  encounter  drong  prejudices,  he  with  fafeinated  eyes,  and  are  often 
boldly  made  an  attack.  Though  led  into  confequences  they  did  not 
beaten  back,  he  renewed  the  charge,  forefee,  but  which  they  fuppott,  as 
tinder  the  conviftion  that  ideas,  how-  they  refulted  from  the  meafures  which 
ever  unwelcome  to  the  imagination  at  th^  had  adopted.’ 
fiid,  by  repetition  become  familiar,  Frederic,  in  judging  of  charaiders, 
and  by  familial ity  make  an  impref-  did  not  fuppofe,  that  becaufe  a  man 
lion.  Firm  in  his  purpofes,  he  was  was  evidently  pofTcfTed  of  one  quality 
neithei  tranfported  by  profpeiity  nor  he  might  not  be  pofTeffed  of  other  quali- 
depreffed  by  adverfity.  It  has  been  ties  that  might  feem  to  be  incompatible 
pbfetved,  that  the  king  of  Pruflia,  on  with  it.  Though  a  perfon  were  evi- 
feveral  occafions,  committed  more  to  dcntly  governed  by  a  certain  humour 
hazard  than  became  a  prudent  ge-  in  certain  circumllances,  he  confider- 
peralj  and  his  fpirit  of  adventure  has  ed  that  he  might  be  governed  by  a  dif- 
feeen  contrafted  with  the  caution  of  ferent  humour  in  different  circumflan- 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick.  But  ces.  Hecounted  on  great  inequalityof 
when  we  confider  that  he  never  went  temper  and  difpoGtion.  I’he  incoiifift- 
abfolutely  on  a  forlorn  hope,  and  re-  encies  of  the  human  mind  did  nut  fur- 
fleft  on  his  great  maxim  refpe^fing  prife  him  j  he  looked  for  them.' 
the  inftability  of  fortune,  and  the  de-  He  laid  infinite  ftrefs  on  fecrecy  of 
ceitfulnefs  of  appearances,  we  fhall  defign  and  celerity  of  execution.  And 
.  conclude  that  Frederic  the  Great,  in  order  to  conceal  his  defigns,  he  did 
even  ia  thofe  Heps  that  appeared  to  not  thick  it  fufliclent  to  obferve  a  pro- 
.  ‘  founc^ 
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found  nience,  but  deemed  it  neceflary 
to  cover  them  under  the  veil  of  other 
projeds.  He  has  recorded  Tome  in- 
(bnces  of  his  addrefs  and  fuccefs  in 
this  way,  that  do  not  furprife  us  more 
'  by  their  fubtilty  than  entertain  us  by 
an  air  of  pleafantry. 

As  the  king  of  Pruflia  laboured  for 
immortality  by  his  adlions,  fo  alfo  he 
had  the  fame  end  in  view  in  almod 
all  his  writings.  Even  many,  nay 
very  many  of  his  epiftles,both  in  profe 
and  verfe,  were  r\Titten  on  occafions, 
when  a  natural  agitation  of  fpirits,  in 
a  mind  lefs  firm  and  compofed,  would 
have  fufpended  the  faculty  ofeompofi- 
tion.  It  was  to  fliew  his  firmnefs  and 
comitofure,  we  may  prefume,  and  to 
hand  them  down  to  poilerity,  that  he 
employed  himfelf  in  writing,  when 
writing  was  not  natural.  It  would 
even  appear  that  Fredetic  was  more 
ambitious  of  the  fame  of  an  author 
than  that  of  a  (laterman  or  warrior. 

‘  I  am  of  opinion,^  fays  he,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Voltaire,  ‘  that  eminent  authors, 
who  know  how  to  mix  the  utHe  with 
the  dulcet  in(lru61ion  with  anmlement, 
will  enjoy  a  more  lading  fame  than 
princes.  The  name  of  Ariftotle  is 
more  refounded  in  the  fchools  than 
that  of  Alexander.  We  lead  Cicero, 
over  and  over  again,  more  than  the 
commentaries  of  Ctefar.  The  fine 
writers  of  the  lad  age  have  made  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  more  famous 
than  the  vi^ories  of  the  conqueror. 
The  names  of  Father  Paul,  Cardinal. 
Berolio,  Tadb,  and  Ariodo,  are  high¬ 
er  than  thofe  of  Charles  V.  and  Leo 
X.  though,  as  he  pretended,  the  vice¬ 
gerent  of  God.  We  hear  a  hundred 
times  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  for  once 
that  we  hear  of  Augudus,  which  is 
feldom  to  his  honour.  With  regard 
to  England,  we  are  more  curious  a- 
bout  anecdotes  of  the  Newtons, Lockes, 
Shaitlburys,  Miltons,  and  Boling- 
brokes,  than  of  the  foft  and  voluptu¬ 
ous  court  of  Charles  II.  the  unmanly 
fuperdiiion  of  James  11.  and  all  the 
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pitiful  intrigues  that  agitated  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.’ 

As  a  poet,  Frederic  II.  fcarcely 
attains  to  mediocrity :  as  an  epidclary 
correfpondent,  he  is  polite,  well  in¬ 
formed,  lively,  and  witty  :  as  a  meta- 
phyfician,  he  is  mod  fubtle,  acute, 
comprehendve,  and  judicious;  bring¬ 
ing  back  the  cxcurflons  of  abdradlion 
to  matter  [the  repetition  of  matter^ 
right]  matter  of  laft,  and  common 
fenfe.  And,  what  well  becomes  a 
fovereign  prince,  he  repeatedly  ex- 
predes  a  wi(h  that  the  dudics  of  phi- 
lofophers  might  have  a  condant  refer¬ 
ence  to  fomething  moral  and  intered- 
ing  to  mankind.  As  in  the  bufy 
world  he  was  forcibly  (truck  with  the 
deceitfulnefs  of  appearances,  the  inda- 
bility  of  fortune,  and  the  limited  ex¬ 
tent  of  wifdom  and  power  over  thft 
ad'airs  of  men  j  fo,  in  (peculation,  he 
was  imprelTed  with  a  deep  convidlioii 
of  the  uncertainty  and  narrow  circle 
of  human  knowledge.  But  it  is  in 
hit  hidory,  both  of  his  own  times, 
and  of  the  war  of  feven  years,  that 
Frederic  the  Great  appears  to  thd 
greated  advantage  as  a  writer.  Herd 
he  illudrates,  by  his  own  condudl,  hii 
great  maxims  concerning  the  power  of 
perfeverance,  the  wifdom  of  impro¬ 
ving  the  prefent  conjumdure,  and  of 
courageoufly  defpirmg  ‘  the  phantomi 
of  futurity he  paints  on  a  grand 
fcale  the  overthrow  of  Europe,  which 
was  effefted  by  a  uniform  condancy, 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  incondana 
cy,  the  abfurdities,  and  contradi^ions 
to  be  obferved  in  the  conduA  of  thofe 
who  governed  it.  He  gives  a  fum- 
mary  of  important  negociations,  and 
the  mod  remarkable  exploits  of  war  £ 
and  he  has  feafoned  thofe  recitals  with 
refleftions  on  the  caufes  of  the  events 
which  he  records,  and  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  effefts  produced  by  the  famecaufe  J 
operating  at  other  times  and  among 
different  nations.  And,  to  crown  his 
glory  both  as  a  man  and  a  faithful  hiA 
toriao,  he  is  not  more  candid  to  ac- 
2  knowledge. 
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knowledge  his  own  errors,  than  mag-  of  his  own  generals,  and  even  that  of 
nanimous  to  praife  the  good  conduct  his  enemies.  H.  H. 


^  ProhalL  Confdqnences  of  the  Rnclution  m  France. 

THF.RE  arc  (bme  who  are  of  o-  lightened  by  their  light,  as  they  in  rc- 
piirion,  that  if  the  French  be-  turn  will  be  by  ours.  And  both  of 
come  a  tree  and  commercial  people,  us  will  grow  up,  and  flouriili  together, 
it  will  be  much  againft  the  intereft  of  There  is  anTi)le  fcopc  for  both  in  the 
this  country  •,  but  for  our  part,  we  commercial  world.  How  vaft  a  field 
deem  tliis  a  narrow  and  ill-grounded  is  the  market  of  Alia  alone,  that  im- 
idea.  For,  menfe  continent,  if  it  were  what  it 

1.  It  is  a  great  midake  to  confider  never  yet  iias  been,  completely  open- 
rival  nations  in  commerce,  as  Handing  ed.  the  trade  freed  from  every  re¬ 
in  the  fame  dtgrec  of  hoHility  to  each  (Iraint,  and  protcflcd  only,  not  inter- 
other,  as  enemies  in  war.  On  the  fered  with,  by  the  governments  of  both 
contrary,  their  rivallhip  often  promotes  kingdoms  ? 

the  interert  of  both  parties.  It  ex-  5.  If  tire  French  once  become  a  free 
rites  mutual  emulation,  gives  a  new  and  commercial  people,  riches  will  be 
fpur  to  mutual  indulhy,  and  thus  ulti-  more  generally  diffufcdamongll  them ; 
matcly  is  an  advantage  to  both.  Such  and  as  they  become  more  opulent, 
effccls  we  cxpfdl  from  the  freedom  of  they  will  want  more  of  oiir  anicles, 
France.  •  and  be  better  cullomers  than  before. 

2.  We  arc  arrived  at  fuch  petfec-  Th's  holds  in  all  fimilar  cafes, 
tion  in  all  our  capital  manufaftures,  ‘  There  ate  fome  of  the  Engliili,’ 
that  it  will  be  long  before  they  can  ri-  faid  Dean  Tucker  to  the  writer  of  this 
val  us  In  any  foreign  market.  article,  ‘  wlio  arc  afraid  that  the  peo- 

3.  Our  articles  of  trade  in  many  re-  pie  of  Scotlard  are  getting  too  rich, 
fpefls  are  dilferciit.  There  are  fome  Hut  I  rejoice  to  hear  oi  it ;  for  if  they 
branches  which  moll  naturally  belong  become  lich,  theV  will  buy  more  of  us 
to  them,  and  others  which  n  oil  na-  than  they  ufed  to  do,  and  be  better 
turally  belong  to  us.  'riierc  arc  fome  cuHomeis.  The  wants  of  a  people 
in  which  wfe  never  can  rival  them;  always  keep  pace  at  Icall  with  the  in- 
anJ  others  in  whicli  they  never  can  creafe  of  ihe-ir  opulence.  Wherefore  I 
equal  us.  'i'hings  will  natuially  find  am  always  glad  to  hear  of  any  body 
their  own  level ;  and  it  will,  probably,  getting  lich,  or  thtivir.g  j  becnule  I 
be  better  for  both  patties  to  be  confi-  know  that  it  enables  others  to  thrive.’ 
red  to  thofe  objedls  which  they  have  6.  If  the  Ficiich  retain  their  free- 
thc  bell  opportunity  of  managing  well,  dom,  and  engage  in  commerce,  they 
There  is  room  enough  in  the  world  will  be  lefs  difpofed  to  go  to  war  with 
for  us  both.  No  indujlrioiu pr.plc  ever  us ;  and  thus  our  ntoll  formidable  c- 
•voert  indigent.  nemy  In  Europe  will  be  taken  out  of 

4.  If  monopolies,  excluftve  privile-  the  field.  The  countenance  of  peace 
ges,  and  all  thofe  abfurd  rellriflions  will  be  an  unfpeakabU  blelTing  to, both 
that  deprefs  the  fpirit,  and  cramp  the  nations.  For  what  millions  of  money 
extent  of  commerce,  lhall  be  abolilhed  and  rivers  of  blood  have  we  not  both 
in  France,  we  (hall  be  obliged  to  abo-  walled,  in  confequence  of  the  abomi- 
lilh  them  here  alfo,  in felf-defence.  If  nable  Idea,  that  we  were  natural  ene- 
they  become  wife,  we  lhall  not  be  able  mies  ! 

to  remaio  fools.  Thus  we  fliall  be  ea«  Thefe  are  all  political  arguments, 

independent 
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independent  of  the  moral  confidcra- 
tions  that  ought  to  influence  us,  in 
wilhing  fuccel'stothc  people  of  France. 
As  men,  we  ought  to  be  interelled  in 
the  happinefs  of  man  ;  as  freemen,  we 
ought  to  rejoice  in  the  extenfioa  of 
freedom  •,  as  citizens  of  the  world,  we 
fliould  wilh  well  to  all  its  inhabitants  j 
and  as  Chridians,  we  are  bound  to 
confiilcr  all  men  as  cur  breilircn.  In- 
Ihad  then  of  viewing  their  rifing  li- 
bcity  with  mean  and  jealous  fnfpicion, 
we  ought  to  hail  the  aulpicious  day, 
when  the  fun  of  iVecdom  arofe  to  illu¬ 
minate  their  land.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  glorious  in  us  to  ha\e  al- 
filed  them,  if  the  date  of  our  finances 
had  permitted  us.  I’hat  datefiuan 
would  have  deferved  well  of  humani¬ 
ty,  who  Ihould  havi  wi.lied  to  inter¬ 
fere  cn  the  fide  of  libeity,  and  by  the 
authority  of  a  great  people,  given  new 
conf.dcnce  to  the  friends  ofpatriotifm, 
put  an  end  to  tumult,  and  the  further 
etfufion  of  human  blood,  and  rellored 
tranquillity  and  peace  to  twenty-four 
millions  of  people.  But  thefe  are  to¬ 
pics  that  lielong  not  to  us  to  diicufs. 
It  is  our  duty,  and  wc  believe  alfo  our 
intered,  to  with  them  well ;  and  we 
moll  heartily  dofu. 

The  emancipation  of  France  may 
he  follow  :d  by  a  rclloration  r  f  their 
ancient  rights  to  the  Audrian  Nether¬ 
lands  ;  and  in  time,  by  the  em  incipa- 
iion  of  Spain  and  other  countries  of 
Fuicjte.  Wc  fevn  to  be  advancing 
to  a  great  xra  in  the  hillory  of  human 
affairs.  The  papal  power,  that  feourge 
of  nations,  Is  declining*,  and  the  time 
fccnis  to  be  near  at  hand,  wltn  the 
Roman  pontiff  will  be  reduced  to  his 
oilgintd  and  limjde  title  of  b^lh'.p  cf 
Rcme.  ’I'he  improvements  in  Icicnce, 
if  our  limits  allowed  us  to  enter  upon 
them,  would  open  a  large  field  for 
fpcculatlon.  We  mufl  however  no¬ 
tice,  that  the  difeoveries  in  chemidry 
are  peculiarly  intcreding,  and  promife 
to  be  of  fingular  utility.  More  libe¬ 
ral  ideas,  both  in  politics  and  religion, 
are  every  where  gaioing  grouod.  'Fhe 
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regulation,  and  perhaps  in  time,  the 
abolition  of  the  Have-trade,  with  the 
endeavours  of  the  focieties  for  difeo- 
vering  Africa,  may  lead  to  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  fome  parts  of  that  infhienfe 
continent,  and  open  new  markets  for 
our  manufaefures.  The  Americans 
approach  fad  to  a  fettled  government ; 
and  will,  probably,  then  become  a 
great  commercial  people. 

The  intercourfe  of  mankind  is  eve¬ 
ry  where  facilitated.  I’hat  between 
Britain  and  ailpaitsof  the  Continent, 
is  much  greater  than  it  ufed  to  be. 
Even  in  Spain,  they  are  mending  the 
public  roads  all  over  the  kingdom. 
'I'he  people  of  France  recommend  to 
their  deputies,  to  plan  canals  for  in¬ 
ternal  navigation ;  and  the  people  of 
this  country  have  planned,  and  are  ex¬ 
ecuting  them. 

'I  he  genius  of  commerce  is  gone 
forth  amongd  the  nations  of  the  earthy 
every  where  carrying  peace  and  plenty 
and  freedom  in  her  train.  I'he  old 
wars  were  for  dominion,  now  they  ate 
for  trade,  and  therefore  there  will  be 
fewer  of  them  ;  bccauic  all  war  is  dc- 
drufUve  to  trade.  'I’he  llrd  kings  of 
the  enrth  were  tyrants  and  dclpots  ; 
then  they  became  heroes  and  warri¬ 
ors;  now  they  are  merchants  and  tra¬ 
ders.  The  kingdoms  of  Europe  may 
be  faid  to  have  become  wareheufes  j 
the  courts,  couniing-houfes ;  the  prime 
n.i.niltcrs,  book-keepers;  and  the  fec- 
retaries  of  Hate,  clerks  and  porters. 

'I'herc  is  an  old  houfe.  Hill  cxifling 
in  Crofhy-fquare  in  London,  whole 
lingular  hidory  occurs  jud  now  to  our 
lecolleftion.  It  was  originally  a  pa¬ 
lace  for  fome  of  our  ancient  kings  ; 
then  it  was  converted  into  a  church  j. 
and  now  it  is  a  merchant’s  warenoufe. 
Thcfc  revolutions  exhibit  no  bad  em¬ 
blem  of  the  progrefs  of  human  focietv. 

In  the  c.irliell  agej,  mankind  were  go¬ 
verned  by  kings  ;  then  fucceeded  the 
empire  of  priclls :  in  procefs  of  time, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  becoming  ’ 
ojiulent  and  powerful,  commerce  fup- 
planted  both.  No:  that  the  fpirit  of 
commerce 
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commerce  is  neceffarilyhoftile  either  to  is  regulated  by  the  pure  and  fimpie 
kings  or  priefls  *,  the  merchant  refpedts  principles  of  the  gofpel :  but  to  all  o- 
a  king,  who  governs  by  juil  laws  and  thers,  whether  civil  or  ecclcdadical  ty> 
reigns  for  the  happinefs  of  his  people;  rants,  he  entertains  an  utter  antipathy 
and  he  reveres  a  pried  whofe  condud  and  itreconcileable  averfion. 


Letters  ‘written  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Anne  Boleyn. 


^  PHE  following  letters  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  to  Anne  Boleyn,  were 
written,  in  all  probability,  immediate¬ 
ly  after  her  difmiflion  from  court, 
which  was  done  to  filence  the  cla¬ 
mour  of  the  people  on  her  account. 
But  as  Ihe  had  been  fent  away  in  a 
very  abrupt  manner,  fhe  determined  to 
ablent  herfelf  altogether,  which  made 
the  King  foon  repent  of  his  feveiity, 
and  prefs  her  to  come  back,  which 
was  not  obtained  for  a  long  time,  nor 
W’lthout  great  difficulty.  The  corref- 
pondence  feems  to  have  commenced 
in  May  1528,  and  terminated  In  May 
1529,00  the  general  confent  of  the 
learned,  that  his  marriage  with  queen 
'Catharine,  his  brother’s  widow,  was  of 
itfelf  null  and  void  ;  the  king  married 
Anne  Boleyn  the  25th  of  January 
1533.  Some  expreffions  ir.  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letters  may  perhaps  be  deemed 
indecent,  but  this  is  to  be  imputed  to 
the  fimplicity  and  unpoliten^fs  of  the 
age,  v/hich  allowed  rather  too  great 
liberties  of  that  fort,  and  is  counter¬ 
balanced  by  numerous  pafTages  expref- 
five  of  the  king’s  piety  and  virtue. 

1.  E  T.  I. 

Y  miflrefs  and  friend,  I  and 
my  heart  put  ourfelves  In  your 
hands,  begging  you  to  recommend  us 
to  your  favour,  and  not  to  let  abfence 
leffen  your  affe£Hon  to  us".  For  it 
were  great  pity  to  increafe  our  pain, 
which  abfence  alone  does  fufficientiy, 
and  more  than  I  could  ever  have 
thought ;  bringing  to  my  mind  a  point 
«f  aftronomy,  which  is.  That,  the  fur¬ 
ther  the  Moors  are  from  us,  the  fur¬ 
ther  too  is  the  fun,  and  yet  his  heat 


is  the  more  fcorching  ;  fo  it  is  with 
our  love,  we  are  at  a  dillance  from  one 
another,  and  yet  it  keeps  its  fervency, 
at  leaft  on  my  fide.  1  hope  the  like 
on  your  part,  afluring  you,  that  the 
uneafioefs  of  abfence  is  already  too 
fevere  for  me ;  and  when  I  think  of 
the  continuance  of  that  which  I  mull 
of  neceffuy  fuffer,  it  would  feem  intol¬ 
erable  to  me,  were  it  not  for  the  firm 
hope  1  have  of  your  unchangeable  af¬ 
fection  for  me ;  and  now,  to  put  you 
fometimes  in  mind  of  it,  and  feeing  I 
cannot  be  prefent  in  perfim  with  you, 
I  fend  you  the  nearell  thing  to  that 
polTible,  that  is,  my  picture  fet  in  brace¬ 
lets,  with  the  whole  device,  which 
you  know  already,  wilhing  myfelf  in 
their  place,  when  it  fhall  plcafe  you. 
This  from  the  hand  of 

Tour  fervant  and  friend, 

H.  Rex. 

L  E  T.  II. 

To  my  Mtjirefs, 

ECAUSE  the  time  feems  to  me 
very  long,  fince  I  have  heard 
from  you  concerning  your  health  ; 
the  great  affection  I  have  for  you  has 
obliged  me  to  lend  this  bearer  to  be 
better  inf.nmcd,  both  of  your  health 
and  pleafure,  particularly,  becaufe, 
fince  my  lall  parting  with  you,  I  have 
been  told,  thatjyou  have  entirely  chan¬ 
ged  the  opinion  in  which  1  left  you, 
and  that  you  would  neither  come  to 
court  with  your  mother,  nor  any  o- 
ther  way  ;  which  report,  if  true,  I  can¬ 
not  enough  wonder  at,  being  peifuad- 
ed  in  my  own  mind,  that  1  have  never 
committed  any  offence  againli  you ; 
and  it  feems  %  very  fmall  return  for 

the 
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to  Anne 

the  great  lo^e  I  ^ar  you  to  be  kept 
at  a  diftance  from  the  perfon  and  pre¬ 
fence  of  a  woman  in  the  world  that  I 
Talue  the  moft  •,  and,  if  you  love  me 
with  as  much  affedlion  as  I  hope  you 
do,  I  am  fure  the  diltance  of  our  two 
perfons  would  be  a  little  uneafy  to  you. 
Though  this  does  not  belong  fo  much 
to  the  miftrefs  as  the  fervant.  Con- 
fider  well,  my  miftrefs,  how  greatly 
your  abfeiice  grieves  me  *,  I  hope  it  is 
not  your  will  that  it  Ihould  befoj  but 
if  I  heard  for  certain,  that  you  your- 
felf  delired  it,  I  could  do  no  other 
than  complain  of  my  ill-fortune,  and 
by  degrees  abate  my  great  folly ;  and 
fo  for  want  of  time,  I  make  an  end  of 
my  rude  letter,  defiring  you  to  give 
credit  to  this  bearer  in  all  he  will  tell 
you  from  me.  Written  by  the  hand 
of  your  entire  fervant. 

LET.  III. 

The  uneafinefs  my  doubts  about 
your  health  gave  me,  difturbed 
and  frightened  me  extremely,  and  I 
ihould  not  have  had  any  quiet  with¬ 
out  hearing  a  certain  account.  But 
now,  fince  you  have  yet  felt  nothing, 
I  hope  it  is  with  you  as  with  us,  for 
when  we  were  at  Waltan,two  Ulhers, 
two  valets  de  chambre,  and  your  bro¬ 
ther,  niafter-treafurer,  fell  ill,  and  are 
now  quite  well ;  and  fince  we  arc 
returned  to  your  houfe  at  Hondfbn, 
we  have  been  perfeftly  well,  God  be 
piaifed,  and  have  not,  at  prefent,  one 
lick  perfon  in  the  family;  and,  I  think, 
if  you  would  retire  from  the  Surrey 
fide,  as  we  did,  you  would  efcape  all 
anger.  There  is  another  thing  that 
may  comfort  you,  which  is,thatiD  truth 
in  this  diftemper  few  or  no  women  have 
been  taken  ill,  and  'befides,  no  perfon 
of  our  court,  and  few  elfewhere  have 
died  o^  it.  For  which  reafons  I  beg 
you,  my  intirely  beloved,  not  to  fright¬ 
en  yourfelf,  nor  to  be  too  uneafy  at 
our  abience.  For,  wherever  I  am,  I 
am  yours,  and  yet  we  muft  fometimes 
fubmit  to  our  misfortunes,  for,  who- 


? 
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ever  will  ftrnggle  againft  fate,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  but  fo  much  the  farther  from 
gaining  his  end  ;■  wherefore,  comfort 
yourfelf,  and  take  courage,  and  make 
this  misfortune  as  eafy  to  yoh  as  you 
can,  and  I  hope  ihortly  to  make  you 
ling  for  joy  of  your  recall.  No  more 
at  prefent  for  lack  of  time,  but  that  1 
wiih  you  in  my  arms,  that  I  might  a 
little  difpelyour  unreafonable  thoughts. 
Written  by  the  hand  of  him,  who  is, 
and  always  will  be  yours, 

my  H.  Rex,  lovely, 

LET.  IV. 

By  turning  over  in  my  thoughts 
the  contents  of  your  laft  letters, 

1  have  put  myfelf  into  a  great  agony, 
not  knowing  how  to  underftand  them, 
whether  to  my  difadvantage,  as  I  un¬ 
derftand  fame  others,  or  not ;  I  b«- 
feech  you  now  with  the  greateft  ear- 
neftnefs  to  let  me  know  your  whole 
intention,  as  to  the  love  between  us 
two.  For  I  muft  of  neceflity  obtain 
this  anfwer  of  you,  having  been  above 
a  whole  year  ftruck  with  the  dart  of 
love,  and  not  yet  fure  whether  I  fhali 
fail  or  find  a  place  in  your  heart  and 
affection.  This  uncertmnty  has  hin¬ 
dered  me  of  late  from  canning  you  my 
miftrefs,  fince  you  only  love  me  with 
an  ordinary  affedion,  but  if  you  pleafe 
to  do  the  duty  of  a  true  and  loyal 
miftrefs,  and  to  give  up  yourfelf,  body 
and  heart,  to  me,  who  will  be,  as  I 
have  been  your  moft  loyal  fervant  (if 
your  rigour  does  not  forbid  me)  I 
promife  you,  that  not  only  the  name 
lhall  be  given  you,  but  alfo  that  I  will 
take  you  for  my  miftrefs,  calling  off 
all  others  that  are  in  competition  with 
you,  out  of  my  thoughts  and  alfedioD, 
and  ferving  you  only.  I  beg  you  to 
give  an  entire  anfwer  to  this  my  rude 
letter,  that  I  may  know  on  what  and 
how  far  I  may  depend.  But  if  it  does 
not  pleafe  you  to  anfwer  in  writing, 
let  me  know  fome  place  where  I  may 
have  it  by  word  of  mouth,  and  I  will 
go  thither  witli  all  my  heart.  No  more 

for 


3^4  ^Henry  VIII. 


for  fear  of  tiring  you.  Written  by 
the  hand  of  him  who  would  willingly 
remain  yours, 

//.  Rex. 

L  E  T.  V. 

For  a  prefent  fo  valuable  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  more  (confider- 
ing.the  whole  of  it)  I  return  you  my 
mod  hearty  thanks,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  coAly  diamond,  and  the 
(hip  in  which  the  folitary  damfel  is 
toifed  about;  but  chiefly  for  the  fine 
interpretation  and  too  humble  fubmif- 
lion  whicli  your  goodnefs  hatJr  made 
to  me.  For  I  think  it  would  be  very 
diflicult  for  me  to  (ind  an  occalion  to 
deferve  it,  if  I  was  not  afllftedby  your 
great  humanity  and  favour,  which  I 
have  fought,  do  feek,  and  will  always 
feck  to  preferve  by  all  the  ferviccs  in 
my  power  ;  and  this  is  my  firm  inten¬ 
tion  and  hope,  according  to  the  motto, 
yfut  illic  out  nullibi  (either  here  or  no 
where.)  The  demondrations  of  your 
afl'eftion  are'fi^ch,  the  fine  thoughts  of 
your  letter  fo  cordially  exprefled,  that 
they  oblige  me  for  ever  to  honour, 
love,  and  ferve  you  fincerely,  beftech- 
ing  you  to  continue  in  the  fame  firm 
and  conllant  purpofe;  and  alluring 
you,  that  I  will  not  only  make  you  a 
fuitable  return,  but  out-do  you  in  loy¬ 
alty  of  heart  if  it  be  pofliblc.  I  defire 
you  alfojthat  ifat  any  time  before  this  I 
haveinanyl'ort  offended  you,  you  would 
give  me  the  fame  abfolution  which  you 
aih,  aifuring  you,  that  hereafter  my 
heart  lhall  be  dedicated  to  you  alone, 
I  wilh  my  body  v.as  I'o  too,  God  can 
do  it  if  he  pleafes ;  to  whom  1  pray 
once  a-day  for  that  end,  hoping  tliat 
at  lengili  my  prayers  will  be  heard.  1 
wilh  the  time  may  be  fhort,  but  I  fliall 
think  it  long  till  we  lhall  fee  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Written  by  the  hand  of  the 
fecretary,  who  in  heart,  body,  and 
will,  is 

Tonr  loyal 

aud  tnojl  ajfur(d  Sen  ant. 
H.  Ko  other  (All )  Jeeks  Rex. 


LET.  VI. 

TH  E  reafonable  requeft  of  your 
lad  letter,  with  the  pleafure  I 
alfo  take  to  know  them,  caufes  me  to 
fend  you  now  this  news.  The  Icgat, 
how  we  mod  defire,  arrived  at  Paris 
on  Sunday  or  Monday  lad  pad ;  fo  that 
I  trull  by  the  next  Monday  to  hear 
of  his  arrival  at  Calais  :  And  then  I 
trud,  within  a  while  after,  to  enjoy 
that  which  I  have  fo  long  longed  for, 
to  God’s  pleafure  and  our  both  com¬ 
forts.  Xo  more  to  you  at  this  pre¬ 
fent,  mine  awne  darling,  for  lake  of 
time,  but  that  I  would  you  were  in 
myne  arms  or  I  in  yours  ;  for  I  think 
it  long  fince  I  kyd  you.  Written  af¬ 
ter  the  killing  of  an  hart,  at  XI  of  the 
clock;  minding  with  God’s  grace  to¬ 
morrow,  mightily  tymely  to  kill  ano¬ 
ther  by  the  hand  of  him,  which  I 
trull  fliortly  lhall  be  yours, 

Henry  R. 

L  E  T.  VTI. 
ARLIXG,  though  I  have  fleant 
leafure,  yet  remembring  my  pro- 
Kiife,  I  thought  it  convenient  to  certi- 
*fie  you  breevly  in  what  cafe  our  af¬ 
faires  Hand.  As  touching  a  lodging 
for  you,  we  have  gotten  wone  by  my 
Lord  Cardinal’s  means,  the  like  where¬ 
of  could  not  have  been  found  herea¬ 
bouts  fur  all  caufes,  as  this  bearer 
lhall  more  Ihew  you.  As  touching 
our  other  affairs,  I  enfure  you  there 
can  be  no  more  done,  ot  more  dili¬ 
gence  ufed,  nor  all  manner  of  dangers 
better  both  forefeen  and  provided  for, 
fo  that  I  trud  it  (hall  be  hereafter  to 
both  our  comforts,  the  fpeciallities 
whereof  were  both  to  long  to  be  writ- 
ne,  and  hardly  by  meffengcr  to  be  de¬ 
clared.  Wherefor  till  you  repairc 
hydder,  I  keep  fomething  in  llore, 
truding  it  lhall  not  be  long  to.  For 
I  have  caufed  my  Lord  your  father  to 
make  this  provifions  with  fpeed.  And 
thus,  fur  Jake  oftyme,  darling,  I  make 
an  end  of  my  letter,  writcing  with  the 
hand  ofhim  which  1  would  were  yours, 
//.  R. 


to  Anne  Bokyn. 
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LET.  VIII.  Original. 

HE  caulc  of  my  writeing  at  this 
time  (good  fweethfeart )  is  woaly 
to  underftand  off  your  good  health  and 
proljjerity,  whereof  to  know  I  would 
be  as  glad  as  in  manner  myne  awne> 
praying  God,  that  and  it  be  his  plea- 
fure  to  fend  us  iliorily  togydder,  for  I 
promife  you  I  long  for  it,  howbeit, 
trull  it  iliall  not  be  long  to;  and  fee¬ 
ing  my  darling  is  abfent,  1  can  no  lefs 
do  than  to  fend  her  Ibinc  fleflt  repre- 
feming  my  name,  wiiiclt  is  baits  ficlhe 
for  Henry,  prognollicating,  that  here¬ 
after  God  willing  you  mull  enjoy  fome 
of  mine,  whicli  if  he  plcafc.l  i  wolJe 
were  now.  As  touching  your  filleis 
matter,  I  have  caufed  Walter  Wclche 
to  write  to  my  Lord  mine  mind  there¬ 
in,  whereby  1  trull  that  Eve  thall  not 
have  power  to  deceave  Adam.  For 
futely,  whatfoever  is  faid,  it  cannot  fo 
fland  with  his  honour,  but  that  he 
mull  needs  take  her  his  natural  daugh¬ 
ter  now  in  her  extreame  necell.ty. 
No  more  to  you  at  this  time,  mine 
own  darling,  but  that  with  a  wilhc  1 
would  wc  were  togydder  one  evening 
with  the  hand  of  your,  il.  li. 

L  E  T..  IX. 

There  came  to  mein  the  night 
the  mod  afllkting  news  polHb’e. 
For  I  have  rcafan  to  grieve  ujwjn  three 
accounts.  Pirjl^  Becaufc  1  heard  of 
the  licknefs  of  my  millrefs,  whom  I 
elleem  more  than  all  the  world,  whofe 
health  I  dtilrc  as  much  as  my  own, 
and.the  half  of  whole  licknefs  1  would 
willingly  Ivjar  to  have  her  cured.  S:- 
conJly,  Eecaufe  1  fear  I  lhali  ftrffVr  yet 
1  mger  that  tedious  abl'ence  which  has 
liitherto  given  me  r.ll  polTiblc  uneali- 
nefs,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  like 
to  give  me  more.  I  pray  God  he 
would  deliver  me  from  fo  troublclome 
a  tormentor.  The  third reafon  is,  be- 
cauk  the  phylician  in  whom  I  trull 
moll  is  abfent  at  prefent,  when  he 
could  do  me  the  greatellpleafure.  For 
I  Ihould  hope  by  him  and  his  means, 
to  obtain  one  of  my  princi^tal  joys  in 
Vot.  X.  No.  yj. 


this  world,  that  is,  my  miffrefs  cured  j 
however,  in  default  of  him,  1  fend  you 
the  fecond  and  the  only  one  left,  pray¬ 
ing  God  that  he  may  loon  make  you 
well,  and  tlien  I  lhali  love  him  more 
than  ever.  1  bcfccch  you  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  his  advices  with  relation  ta 
your  iiincfs ;  by  your  doing  which  I 
hope  Ihortly  to  fee  you  again,  wliich 
will  be  to  me  a  greater  cordial  tknn  all 
the  precious  Hones  in  the  world. 
Written  by  the  fecretary  who  is,  and 
always  will  he, 

T(/ur  loyal 

arui  moji  afar cd  S'rcant, 
II.  (AB)  R. 

L  E  T.  X.  Original. 

SINCE  your  lall  letters  myne  awn€ 
Darling,  Walter  Welche,  Mailer 
Brown,  johr.  Care,  Yiion  of  Brear- 
ton,  John  Cocke  the  poihecary,  be 
fallen  of  the  fwett  in  this  houfe,  and 
thankyed  be  God  all  well  recovered, 
fo  that  as  yet  the  pleague  is  not  fully 
ceafed  here,  but  I  trull  Ihcrtly  it  lhali 
by  the  mercy  of  Gotl ;  the  rcll  of  us 
yet  he  well,  and  I  trull  Hull  palTe  it, 
cither  not  to  have  it,  or  at  the  leall  as 
tafily  as  the  roll  have  don.  As  touch¬ 
ing  t.bc  matter  of  Wylton,  my  I.ord 
Cardinal  hath  had  tlie  runys  before 
him,  and  examined  them,  Mailer  Bell 
being  pi  tfer.r,  wliich  hath  ce:tl£cd  me 
that  tor  a  truth,  that  flie  hatli  confef. 
fed  her  ft  If  (which  wc  would  have 
had  Abbeffu)  to  have  had  two  child¬ 
ren  by  twoi  jndiy  priells  ;  and  furdcr, 
liiite  hath  been  kecpcd  by  a  fervant 
of  thc^Lcrd  Broke,  that  war,  and  that 
not  long  ago.  Wberefor  1  would  ret 
for  all  the  gold  in  the  world  cieg  your 
conlcicnce  nor  mine  to  make  her  ru¬ 
ler  of  a  houle  which  is  of  fo  ungodly 
demeanour  ;  nor  I  trull  you  would  not 
that  neitlier  for  brother  nor  filler  I 
flionld  fo  dcHain  mine  honour  or  con- 
fcience  :  And  as  touching  the  pryo- 
relTe,  or  Dame  Ellenors  tldell  tiller, 
though  there  is  not  any  evident  cafe 
proved  againll  them,  and  that  the  pry- 
orslfc  is  fo  old,  that  of  many  years 


Lcttcri  cfWtnrjWll. 

file  coulJ  not  be  as  flie  was  named  j  as  much  to  be  yours,  as  you  do  ti 
yet  nctwithltandlng  to  do  you  plea-  have  hini.  H.  R. 

fure,  I  have  dun  that  neither  of  them 

Ihall  have  It,  but  that  fome  other  good  L  E  T.  XII.  On;;inal. 
end  well  difpef.'d '.voir.an  Audi  have  it :  T^ARLING,  1  heariiiy  recom- 
Whereby  the  hoiife  (hall  be  the  bet-  L-^  mend  me  to  you,  alcertaining 
ter  reformed  (whereof  1  enfure  you  it  you,  that  I  am  not  a  little  perplexed 
had  muc’i  need)  and  God  much  the  with  fuch  things  as  your  brother  ihail 
better  ictved  :  As  touching  abo  !c  at  on  my  part  declare  unto  you,  to  whom 
Hevei,  do  therein  r.s  belt  lhall  like  I  pray  you  give  full  credence,  for  it 
you,  for  you  kiiov/  bell  what  airedoth  were  too  long  to  •.vtite.  In  my  la'.l 
bell  witli  yoa  ;  but  I  would  it  were  letters  I  writ  to  you  that  I  trulled 
come  thereto  (if  it  plcafed  God)  that  ihortly  to  fea  you,  which  is  better 
neither  of  us  need  care  for  that,  for  I  known  at  London  than  with  any  that 
Kiifure  you  I  think  it  long.  Suchi:  is  is  about  rjie,  whereof  I  not  a  little 
fallen  lick  of  the  fwett,  and  therefor  I  niervelle,  bat  Lkeof  dtfereet  handling 
lend  you  this  bearer,  becaule  1  think  muH  needs  be  the  caufe  thereof.  No 
you  long  to  hear  tydings  from  us,  as  morctoyouat  thistyme,but  that  I  tiufl 
we  do  in  likewile  from  you.  Writeing  Ihortly,  our  meeting  iliall  ncadepend 
with  the  band,  upon  ether  mens  light  handlings  but 

Df  votrr  fsul  upon  your  awne.  Writae  with  the 

(cf  Yours  only)  hand  of  him  that  longeih  to  be  yours. 

H.R..  H.  R. 

L  E  T.  XI.  Original.  I.  E  T.  XIII.  Original. 

Darling,  thefe  Ihall  be  only  TV /I  YNE  awne  fvveeiheart,  this  lhall 
loadvertilc  you,  that  this  bear-  IV J.  be  to  advertife  you  of  the  great 
cr  and  his  fellow  be  difpatched  with  ellingnefs  that  I  find  here  fince  your 
as  many  things  to  compafle  our  mat-  departing,  for  I  allure  you,  methinketh 
ter,  and  to  bring  it  to  p..fl'e  as  our  the  tyme  longer  llnce  your  departing 
■wits  could  imagine  or  devife,  which  now  hft  then  I  was  wont  to  do  a 
brought  to  palTe,  as  I  truil  by  their  whole  foitnight  *,  1  think  your  kind- 
diligence  it  lhall  be,  lliortly  you  and  I  nefs  and  ray  Lrvence  of  love  caufeth 
liuiil  have  our  dtfired  end,  which  it,  for  otherwile  1  would  not  thought 
fliould  be  more  to  my  hearts  eafe,  and  it  polTible,  that  for  fo  little  a  while  it 
more  quietnelL*  to  my  miude,  than  thould  have  grieved  me,  but  now  that  I 
niiy  otlier  thing  In  this  woilH,  as  with  am  comeing  towards  you,  methinketh 
Go»is  grace  ihortly  I  truft  ilull  be  my  pains  been  half  rclcaltd,  and  alio  I 
proved,  but  not  lo  foon  as  I  would  It  amiightw'ellcomfortcd, infemuch  that 
were,  )et  1  will  afiure  you  there  ih.nll  my  book  niaketh  fubllaniially  for  my 
be  no  time  loll  that  may  be  wonc,  and  matter,  in  wilting  whereof  1  have 
further  cannot  be  done,  for  ultra  p-Jfj  fpent  above  1 1 1 1  hours  this  day, 
ma  ejl  rj:  :  Keep  him  not  too  long  which  caufed  me  now  to  write  the 
with  you,  but  defire  him  for  youi  fake  Ihorter  letter  to  you  at  this  tyme,  be- 
to  make  the  more  fpeed,  for  the  foon-  caufe  of  fame  jiayne  In  mjr  head,  wilh- 
cr  we  lhall  have  word  from  liim,  the  ing  myfelf  (fpecially  an  evening)  in 
fooner  lhall  our  matter  come  to  pafl'e  ;  my  fweeihearts  armes  whofe  pritiy 
and  thus,  upon  truft  of  your  ihost  re-  dackys  1  truft  Ihortly  to  kilfe.  Writ- 
pair  to  London,  1  make  an  end  cf  my  nc  w  ith  the  hand  of  him  that  was,  iS| 
Jetter,  mine  .iwne  fvveethearr.  Writne  and  lhall  be  youis  by  his  will, 
villi  the  hand  of  him  which  defyrci]}  '  //.  R. 


fj  Anne  ifioleyn.'  jO/ 

LET.  XrV.  Or!gi>uil.  nue,  as  I  am  mofl  bound  to  pray ; 

TO  informc  you  what  joye  it  is  to  for  I  do  know  the  great  pains  and 
me  to  underftand  ot  your  con-  troubles  that  you  have  taken  for  me, 
fjrmablenefs  with  rcafone,  and  of  the  both  day  and  night,  is  never  like  to 
fuppreCmg  of  your  inutile  and  vain  be  recompenced  on  my  parr,  bat  a- 
thoughts  and  fantafies  with  the  bridle  lonely  in  loving  you,  next  unto  the 
ofreafone,  I  alTuie  you  all  the  good  King's  Giace,  above  all  creatures  li- 
of  this  world  could  not  counterpnife  ving.  And  I  do  not  doubt,  but  the 
for  my  fatisfadion  the  knowledge  and  daily  proofs  of  my  deeds  fliall  niani- 
certainty  thereof;  wherefore,  good  feftly  declare  a.nd  affirm  my  writing  to 
fweetheart,  continue  the  fame  not  on-  be  true,  and  I  do  trull  you  do  think 
ly  in  this,  but  in  all  ynur  doings  licrc-  the  fime.  My  Lotd,  I  do  alTurc  you, 
after,  for  thereby  (hall  c''ine  both  to  I  do  long  to  hear  from  you  news  of 
you  and  me  ilie  greatcil  quicinelTe  ilte  legate  ;  for  I  do  hope,  and  tluy 
that  may  be  in  this  \vc:ld.  The  caufc  come  frem  you  they  lhall  he  very 
why  this  beater  It.tyeih  fo  long,  if  the  good,  and  I  am  fate  you  deiire  it  as 
buliiii-fs  that  1  have  had  to  ditlTc  up  much  as  I,  and  more,  anditw'ere  |)of- 
geer  for  you,  which  I  truH  etc  long  lible,  as  I  know  it  is  not :  And  thus, 
to  fie  you  occvtpye,  and  tlien  I  tru'd  remaining  in  a  llcdfall  hojte,  1  make 
to  occupyc  youis,  which  fi.all  be  re-  an  end  of  my  letter,  wrttt.n  with  the 


conipence  enough  to  me  for  all  my  hand  of  her  that  is  mod  bound  to  be, 
paitis  and  labours.  'Die  unf.iyiied 

lickuefs  of  this  well  -  wdlirg  legate  Pofifcrlpt  h  Henry, 

doth  funiewhat  rc'.atvl  Ids  acccflc  to  II  i'i  writer  of  th's  letter  would 
your  perfon,  hut  1  trull  very'y,  when  not  cealc  tdl  Ihe  l.ad  caufed  me 

God  iiull  fend  him  hc.ihh,  l.e  will  llhcwile  to  fet  my  hand  ;  deliringyoit. 
With  diligence  rtcontpcui  e  his  cte-  tliough  it  l>e  iliott,  to  take  it  in  good 
murre,  for  1  know  well  where  he  hatli  p..:  t.  I  tnfare  you  tl.ere  is  neither  of 
fail!  (lamenting  the  fayii  g,  and  brute  us  but  tlu  t  greatly  cefireth  to  lee  you, 
(«5)ye)  that  be  lhall  be  ihoiigl.t  imne-  and  muih  more  joyous  to  hear  that 
lidl)  that  it  ihall  be  well  known  in  this  yea  have  heaped  the  plague  Ij  well, 
matter,  that  he  is  not  im;>erial.  And  trolling  tlie  tury  il.irtof  to  he  paiTed, 
this  for  lake  of  tyme  farewell.  Writne  Ipccialiy  with  them  that  keep'-th  good 
with  tlie  hand  which  faine  would  be  diet,  as  I  trull  you  do.  The  not 
youis,  and  fo  is  the  heart.  hearing  oftlie  legate’s  arrival  in  Fi  ance 

'  II.  R.  caufeth  us  fomewhet  to  mule  ;  not- 

withlianding,  wc  trull  ly  your  dili- 
APPENDIX.  pence  and  vigdaticy  (with  the  affid- 

ance  of  Almighty  God)  dioitly  to  be 
Twj  LdU-rs  fro?n  Anne  Boylen,  tj  « out  of  that  trouble.  No  more  to 
Ciird'i;:al  Wolfey,  yoo  at  this  lime  ;  but  that  1  pray  Gtd 

lend  you  ns  good  health  and  prolpc> 
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^  i 


L  E  T.  I.  rity,  a 

AtYI  .Old,  in  my  moll  humhlcll 
wife  that  my  heart  cm  think, 

I  dclirc  you  to  pirJon  me  that  I  am 
fo  hold,  to  trouble  you  with  my  li.mpis 
and  rude  writing,  eileeming  it  to  pio- 
cee.l  from  iier,  that  is  much  deliious 
to  know  that  your  Grace  does  well,  as 
I  perceive  by  this  bearer  that  you  do.  1%  K 
Tue  wbldi  1  pray  God  long  to  cocti-  JLVJL 

0^.4  * 


rity,  as  the  writer  wouid. 

Lyy.ur 

living  ScvfreigK  (IkJ  Fr;r:J, 
Henry’  K. 

Tsur  humiif  Serv.v:*, 

Anne  llolevo. 


LET.  II. 

Y  Lonl,  in  my  moll  humble  wile 
that  my  poor  heart  can  think,  I 

Ut 
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3o5  Anne  Bolcyn’s  taji  Ltffer  to  K.  Henry. 

do  thank  your  Gracefor  your  kind  let-  fafety,  I  fliall  with  all  willingncf*  and 
ter,  and  for  your  rich  and  goodly  pre-  duty  perfjrni  your  command, 
fent,  the  which  1  lhall  never  be  able  to  Cut  let  not  your  Grace  ever  ima- 
deferve  without  your  help, ofthe  which  gine  that  yocr  jwor  wife  will  ever  be 
I  have  hitherto  had  fo  great  plenty,  brought  to  acknowledge  afau.t,  where 
that  all  the  days  of  my  life,  I  am  mod  not  fo  much  as  a  thought  ihercot  pre¬ 
bound,  of  all  creatures  next  the  king's  ceded.  And  to  Ijaeak  a  truth,  never 
Grace,  to  love  and  lerve  your  Grace  j  prince  h?d  wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty, 
of  the  which,  1  beletch  you  never  to  and  in  ail  true  affedion,  than  you  have 
doubt,  that  ever  I  flidll  vary  from  this  ever  found  in  Anue  Boleyn,  with 
thought  as  long  as  any  breath  is  in  my  wlrich  name  and  place  1  could  will- 
body.  And  as  touching  your  Grace’s  incly  .havc  contented  my  felf,  if  God 
trouble  with  the  fwcat,  1  thank  our  and  v'our  Grace’s  pleailiie  had  been 
Lord,  that  them  that  I  deiiitJ  and  'o  ilc.ifcd.  Neither  did  I  at  any 

Stayed  for  ate  fcaped,  and  that  is  the  time  !o  far  forget  myfclfin  my  exalt¬ 
ing  and  you  ;  no;  douhtt.'g,  but  that  aiion,  or  received  Q^ieenlbip,  but  that 
Go-d  has  preierved  you  bull  fir  great  1  always  looked  for  iuch  an  alitra- 
caufes  known  aloncly  of  his  higli  wif-  tion  a*  now  i  find  ;  for  the  ground 
dom.  And  as  for  the  coming  of  tlie  of  my  pieferment  being  on  no  ierer 
legate,  I  defite  that  much  ;  and  if  it  foundation  than  your  Grace’s  fancy, 
be  God's  plcdture,  I  pray  l.im  to  fend  tiie  ieait  alteration,  1  kaew,  was  ht 
titis  matter  lit'  i  t'y  to  a  good  end,  aiid  and  luiTicIent  to  draw  that  fancy  to 
tlien  I  trull,  my  Lord,  to  iccomptnce  fomc  othei  lu'  jccl.  You  have  cho- 
part  of  your  great  pains.  In  t':e  wiiieli,  fen  n.e  Iruni  a  K.,v  eflite  to  be  your 
1  mult  require  you,  in  tilt  n  c  . mime,  (liieen  and  companion,  far  beyond 
to  accept  my  good  will  m  t.he  Head  of  i;;y  defert  or  defne.  If  then  you  found 


the  power,  the  which  '-T'U'l  p 


me  WO! thy  uf  Inch  honcvir,  good  your 


partly  from  yoii,  as  our  J.cn-J  know-  Grace  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bid 
ethj  to  whe  n  1  befeech  to  fend  you  counfcl  of  mine  enemies,  withdraw 
Jong  life,  wlih  continuance  in  horoui.  your  j  ilncely  favour  fiommc  ;  neither 


AVbittcn  with  the  La.-.d  oi  her  that  is  let  that  iTatii,  that  unworthy  (lain  of 
Bicft  bound  to  btq  a  diiloyd  heart  towards  your  good 

2‘iur  ,i!:d  Grace,  evei  call  fo  foul  a  blot  on  your 

oieJi.'i.t  Scrv.!i:t.  moil  dutiful-  wife,  and  the  infant  prin- 

Anne  llolcyn.  cel's  your  daughter  :  'i’ry  me,  good 

K  ng,  bat  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial, 
^:cn  Anne  Bo'-kn’s  I 'ft  Letter  to  and  let  not  my  hvorn  enemies  fit  as. 

ILnry.  my  accufers  and  judges  ;  yea,  let  me 

SIR,  receive  an  open  tria',  for  my  truth 

Your  Grace’s  cliii)le.ifu re,  and  my  11.^11  fear  no  open  iliame  ;  then  lhall 
i-npriloHie  it,  are  tlungs  lo  lliange  you  fee,  either  mine  innoccncy  clear- 
rnto  me.  as  wliat  to.wii.c  or  what  to  ed.  your  futpicion  and  confcience  fa- 
cxcufe,  I  am  altogether  ignortutt.  ti.fied,  the  ignominy  and  fl.tndcr  of 
Whereas  you  fend  unto  me  (willing  the  world  Hopped,  or  my  guilt  open- 
mc  to  confefs  a  truth,  and  la  obtain  ly  declared.  So  that,  wliatfotver 
your  favour)  by  Iuch  an  one  whom  you  God  or  you  may  determine  cf  me, 
know  to  be  riiiic  ancient  prcfclLd  e-  ycur  Grace  may  be  freed  from  an  op- 
jicmy;  I  noloonci  received  this  nief-  cn  cenfure  j  and  mine  oHence  being 
fage  by  iiim,  tlmn  1  riglitly  conceived  fo  lawfully  proved,  your  Grace  is  at 
your  meaning  ;  an  J  if,  as  you  fay,  co.n-  liberty,  both  before  God  and  man, 
Ici'fiog  a  truth  indeed  may  ptocure  iny  uut  only  to  execute  worthy  punifh- 

ment 


Ohfirvalhns  on  th  Scenfry  and  Lar.ifcapi  cf  Scotland. 

went  on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife,  but  My  laft  and  only  requef*  fV.'l  b<^ 
to  follow  your  affeftion  already  fet-  that  my  felfnay  only  bear  th;^u  tb- 
ilcd  on  that  party,  for  whofe  fake  I  en  of  your  Grace’s  difpleafure,  and 
am  now  as  I  am,  whofe  name  I  could  that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent 
fome  good  while  fincc  have  pointed  fouls  of  thofe  poor  gentlemen,  who  (as 
unto:  Your  Grace  being  not  ignorant  I  underftand)  are likcwife in  ftraitim- 
«f  my  fufpicion  therein.  prifonment  for  my  fake.  If  ever  I  have 

But  if  you  have  already  determined  found  favour  in  your  fight-,  if  ever  the 
of  me,  and  that  not  only  my  death,  name  of  Anne  Boleyn  hath  been  pka- 
but  an  infamous  (lander  mull  bring  fiog  in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtaia 
you  the  enjoying  of  your  defired  hap-  this  requefi ;  and  1  will  fo  leave  to 
pinefs  then  I  defire  of  God,  that  he  trouble  your  Grace  any  further,  with 
Tvill  pardon  your  great  fin  therein,  and  mine  earncll  prayers  to  the  Trinity.to 
likewid-  mine  enemies,  the  in(lrumen:s  have  your  Giace  in  his  good  keeping, 
thereof;  and  that  he  will  not  call  you  and  to  diredl  you  in  all  your  adions. 
to  a  (Iricl  account  for  your  unprlncc’y  From  my  doleful  prifoo  in  the  tower 
and  cruel  ufage  of  me,  at  his  general  tliis  fixtli  of  May. 
judgment  f.at,  where  both  you  and 

mydlf  mu'!  (hortly  appear,  and  in  Tour  vi’Jl  hyal  and  ever 

whole  judgment  I  doubt  not,  (  what-  'FuiUful  ivi/iy 

lotver  iIk  vvornI  miy  iiiirik  or  me)  * 

mine  innocence  thad  be  openly  known  Amne  Bolbvx; 

and  fufSeientiy  cieired. 


Ceneraf  remarks  on  tie  SecKcry  and  I .ar.dfeape  cf  Scotland.— Gilpin's 
Ohfer\:.:ttvii  on  Piitunfue  BeaUy. 


ON  entering  Scotland,  what  makes 
the  full  inipre'iioa  on  tliC  pic- 
turelque  eye,  are  thofe  v.id  tr..«;is  of 
land  which  we  meet  with  cnt  iely  in 
a  fate  of rmtu’^e.  I  fpcak  not  here  ot 
mountains,  or  valiies,  oi  any  partku- 
l.ir  jp.'cies  of  country  ;  but  cf  thole 
large  tracts  of  every  f^tecies,  which  are 
totally  untou.:hcd  bv  art.  In  many 
p.irts  of  Englaml,  in  Dcroyfliire  patti- 
cularlv.  and  the  more  noiiiicin  ccun- 
tie>,  we  fee  vail  tsillricls  of  thefc  wild 
fcei'cs  :  but  dill  they  are  generally  in- 
tcifefted  by  the  boundaries  of  proper¬ 
ty,  (conlidiog  ciilefiy  of  loofe  done 
Walls)  which  run  along  the  wades, 
and  Tides  of  mountains ;  and  afcend 
often  to  their  lummits.  There  can¬ 
not  be  a  greater  deformity  in  land- 
fcape.  'riiefc  rct^ilincal  figures  break 
the  great  flowing  lints  of  nature,  and 
injure  her  features,  like  thofe  whim- 
fical  fcratchcs,  and  pitched  lines, 


wliich  we  fometimes  fee  on  the  faces 
of  Indians. — But  in  Scotland,  at  leaft 
in  thole  parts  which  we  vifited,  we 
rarely  mer  with  any  of  thefe  interfec- 
tions.  All  is  unbounded.  This,  it 
is  true,  is  not  fo  much  a  beauty,  as  the 
removal  of  a  deformity ;  but  when 
deformities  are  removed,  beauty  ia 
feme  lhape,  generally  makes  Its  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  Is  art  that  fophiillcates 
nature.  We  ennfider  cloaihing  at 
necedary ;  and  fome  niotles  of  it  as 
piidurelque ;  but  dill  it  hides  the  forms 
of  nature,  which  are  undoubtedly  more 
beautiful :  fo  that  beauty  gives  way  to 
decency  and  convenience. — It  is  thus 
in  kunifeape.  Ceres,  Triptolcmus, 
and  all  the  worthies,  who  introduced 
corn  and  tillage,  deferve  unquedion- 
ably  the  thanks  of  mankind.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  didurb  their  Hatiies,  or 
erafe  their  infcrlptions.  But  we  mull 
at  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  that 
they 
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they  hare  mircrably  fcratched  anJ  in¬ 
jured  tl'.s  face  of  me  globe.  Where- 
ever  m  m  appear:  with  his  tools, defor¬ 
mity  follows  his  fteps.  His  fpade, 
and  his  plough,  his  hedge,  and  his 
furrow,  make  .'hocking  encroachments 
on  the  fimplicity  and  elegance  oflanJ- 
fcape.  Tne  old  acorn-ltafoa  w.is  un- 
^uellionably  the  reign  of  j  idlurtftjue 
beauty  j  when  nature  planted  her  own 
woods,  and  laid  out  her  own  lawns ; 

— — immunis,  railroque  intcvfla,  nec 
ullis 

Saucii  vomeribus  -  - - 

Could  we  fee  her  in  her  native  atlire, 
what  de'tightful  feenery  IhoulJ  we 
have !  'i’hough  we  niight,  now  and 
then,  willi  to  lemove  a  redundance 
(for  Ihe  is  infinitely  exu'oerant  in  ail 
her  operations)  yet  the  noble  llyle  in 
which  the  works,  the  grandeur  of  her 
ideas,  and  the  vailety  and  wildnefs  of 
he'r  compofuion,  could  net  fa.lto  rou.'e 
the  imagination,  and  infpire  us  with 
infinite  delight. 

And  yet  we  mull  make  a  dillinc- 
tlon  among  c.iuntries  in  the  ftate  of 
rtatuie.  Vail,  extcnlivc,  :iat  coun¬ 
tries,  though  covered  with  wood,  like 
many  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  cannot  polTefs  much  beauty.  Seen 
from  the  fea,  they  are  mere  woody 
lines  ;  and  examined  in  their  internal 
parts,  the  eye  is  every  where  confined, 
and  can  fee  only  the  trees  that  cir- 
cumferibe  it.  The  only  countries, 
which  are  piclureupie  in  a  (late  of  na¬ 
ture,  are  fuch  asconfilt  of  variety  both 
of  foil  and  ground.  You  mull  have 
variety  of  foil,  that  fome  parts  may  be 
coveted  with  wood  ;  and  others  with 
heath,  or  pafturage.  You  mud  have 
variety  of  ground,  that  you  may  vic  .v 
the  feveral  parts  of  tlie  country  with 
advantage.  Rivers  alfo,  and  lakes 
both  belong  to  a  ftate  of  nature,  in 
this  way  the  face  of  England  is  varied-, 
and  would  certainly  on  tlie  whole,  be 
more  beautiful  in  a  Hat:  of  nature, 
than  in  a  Hate  of  cultivation.  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland  are  both  countries 
of  this  kind.  Such  alfo  are  Switzer¬ 


land,  Italy,  many  parts  of  Germany  \ 
and  I  fuppofe,  in  general,  moH  of  the 
northern  and  eaHern  parts  of  Europe. 

A  j)Overty  of  landfcape  from  a  want 
of  objetHs,  particulaily  of  wood,  is  a- 
rother  Hrikmg  charadleriflic  in  the 
views  of  Scotland.  A  countiy  may 
be  in  a  Hate  of  nature,  and  yet  excecd- 
ingly  rich.  The  various  I'.ues  which 
Woody  fccncs  exhibit,  the  breaks 
Which  they  occafion  and  the  catches 
of  light  which  they  receive,  are  abun¬ 
dant  faurccs  of  wliat  we  call  richnefs 
in  landfcape.  In  populous  countries 
the  var'.uus  kinds  of  aichiteciure, 
bridges,  atjuedudfs,  towns,  towers,  and 
above  all  t!)e  ruins  of  callles  and  ab¬ 
beys,  add  great  richnefs  to  the  feenes 
of  nature ;  and  in  remote  dillrinces 
even  cultivation  has  its  ufe.  Corn¬ 
fields,  fallows,  and  het'gc-rows,  melt¬ 
ed  together  with  other  obj.-dls,  form 
one  general  rich  mars. 

Now  in  ail  ihefe  fonrecs  both  of 
natural  a  k1  attinclal  richne  s,  we  find 
the  Scotch  landfcape  evety  where 
greatly  deficient. 

In  the  foreground.;  indeed  this  po- 
vetty  of  landfcape  is  of  little  impoit- 
ancc.  Here  the  painter  niuH  nectfi’a- 
rily  take  fome  liberty  in  kis  views  of 
the  tichell  country.  It  is  rarely  th.tt 
he  can  form  his  compolitlotl  w  ithout 
It :  and  in  Scotl.ar.d  he  has  as  good  a 
chance  as  any  where,  of  meeting  with 
broken  knells,  ragged  rocks,  or  pieces 
of  winding  road,  to  give  him  a  gene¬ 
ral  hint  tor  Itis  fotcgtound,  which  is 
all  that  he  defires.  But  In  the  fere- 
ral  removes  of  countiy,  the  Scotch 
landfcape  is  not  fo  happy.  In  thefe 
it;  poverty  chiefly  appears.  In  nndt 
pt-^ts  of  Eng'a.nd  the  views  arc  rich. 
Near  the  capital  efpec'ally  objects  are 
lea.ttcrcd  in  luch  piw.'ulion,  that  un- 
Icfs  the  diHance  he  veiy  remote,  they 
are  itijurious  to  landfc.  pc  by  dillraiff- 
ing  the  eye-  But  the  Scotch  dtHarce 
rarely  exhibits  any  dlvcrlity  of  objects. 
It  is  in  general  a  b.arrcn  traft  of  the 
fame  uniform  unbroken  hue  fatiguing 
die  eye  for  v.aat  of  variety,  and  giving 


M:td  La  ndfcaps  of  Scotland.  J  l  f 

(lie  Imagination  little  fcope  for  the  a*  xy  thing  to  its  own  model,  and  mea> 
mufernent,  which  it  often  finds  amid  (ure  the  proportions  of  a  giant  by  the 
the  ambiguity  of  remote  obicfls.—  limbs  of  a  dwarf.  Dr  Johnfon  fays. 


Were  it  not  for  this  general  deficiency 
of  objefls,  particularly  of  wood,  in  the 
Scotch  views,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
they  would  rival  thofe  of  Italy.  Many 
a  caftle  Gandolfo  might  v.  e  have,  feat- 
cd  on  an  eminence,  and  overlooking 
an  Alban  lake,  and  a  rich  circumja¬ 
cent  country.  The  grand  outlines  are 
all  laid  in,  a  little  fiiiiniing  is  all  we 
want. 

Dr  Jch:.fon  has  given  us  a  pifture 
of  Scotch  landlcape,  painted,  I  am 
forr/  to  fay,  by  the  hand  of  pecvilli- 
nefs-  It  p'efents  us  with  all  its  de- 
feifh,  hut  none  of  its  beauties. 

“  'I'he  hills,  fays  lie,  arc  aimed  to¬ 
tally  covered  with  dai k  heath,  and  even 
that  appears  checked  In  its  growtli. 
WTat  is  not  heatli  is  nakedneisj  a 
little  diverfified,  now  and  then  by  a 
flream,  rulhing  down  the  Ikip.  An 
eye  accuflomei  to  tiov.ery  paflurcs, 
and  waving  harvelis,  is  altoiiirned  and 
repelled  by  this  wide  extent  of  hepu- 
Jefs  Ueiillty.  The  appearance  is  ti  ..t 
of  matter,  incnpable  of  lorni  or  itfc- 
fulncfs,  difniilied  by  nature  from  her 
care,  dilinheri'.ed  of  iier  favoi  ib,and 
kft  in  its  orlgiiui  elemental  ih'.tc,  or 
quickened  only  with  on.tulicn  power 
qi  uftkfs  vegetation."’ 

How  much  m..re  juft,  and  good- 
natureil  Is  the  re-'inirk  oi  another  able 
wiiter  on  this  iuLjecl.  “  We  are  a- 
grecab'.y  iL'achwith  the  grandeiir  and 
niagnificcnce  of  nature  in  lur  wildcli 
far.Ms — with  ti.e  jirofictft  of  vail  and 
ftupendous  mountains;  L-t  is  there 
ai.y  nectllity  Lr  our  atienuing,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  t'he  bleakrefs,  the  cc!d- 
nefs,  and  tlie  barreuneis,  which  are 
univerfally  connected  with  tlt^m  ?” 

It  is  tiue  indeed^  that  an  eye  like 
Di  Johiifon’s,  which  is  accullonted  to 
fee  the  beauties  of  landlcape  only  in 
flowery  pallurcs,  and  w.aving  harvelis, 
cannot  be  aitra^led  by  the  great,  and 
fublimc  io  nature.  It  will  bting  ere* 


the  Scotch  mountain  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  matter  incapable  of  form  or 
ufefulaefs.  As  for  its  ufefulnefs,  it 
may  for  any  thing  we  can  know,  have 
as  much  ule  in  the  fyftem  of  nature, 
as  flowery  paftures,  and  waving  har- 
vefls.  And  as  for  its  being  incapable 
of  form,  he  can  mean  only  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  formed  into  corn  fields  and  mea¬ 
dows.  Its  form  as  a  mountain  is  un- 
quellionably  grand  and  fublime  in  the 
higheil  degree.  For  that  poverty  ia 
objetfts,  or  fimplictty,  as  it  may  be 
called,  which  no  doubt  injures  the 
beauty  of  a  Scotch  landfcapc  ;  is  cer¬ 
tainly  at  the  fame  tlnte  the  tuurce  of 
fubliniity. 

Siniplicity  and  variety  are  the  ac- 
htiowlcdged  foundations  of  ^all  piclu- 
rcfque  elfcdl.  Either  of  them  will 
produce  it,  but  it  generally  takes  its 
tone  from  one.  Vv’hen  the  landfcape 
approaches  nearer  fimplicity,  it  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  the  fublime  ;  and  when 
variety  prevails,  it  tends  more  to  the 
b..autirul.  A  vaft  range  of  mountains, 
tiic  lines  of  which  arc  fimple,  and  the 
furt'aces  bicad,  grand,  and  extenfivc, 
is  rather  fublime  than  beautiful.  Add 
trees  upon  the  foreground,  tufted 
vvoOils  cieeping  up  the  fides  of  the 
iiills,  a  caftle  ujavn  fome  knoll,  and 
ik.hs  upon  the  lake  (  it  there  l>e 
tme)  and  though  the  landlcape  will 
ftill  be  kibllme,  yet  with  thefe  addi¬ 
tions  (if they  ate  happily  introduced) 
ilie  beautiful  will  predominate. — 'I'liis 
is  exaftiy  the  cafe  of  the  Scotch  views. 
The  addition  ot  fuch  furniture  would 
give  them  beauty.  At  prefent,  una¬ 
dorned  grandeur  is  their  charafteriftic, 
and  the  piodudion  of  fublime  ideas 
the  elFedt. 

Yet  fuch  views  are  by  no  means 
void  of  the  pidurefque.  Their  bro¬ 
ken  lines  and  lurfaces  mix  variety  e- 
nough  with  theit  fimplicity  to  make 
them  often  noble  fubjeds  of  painting  ; 

though 
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though  as  we  have  obferved,  they  are 
!efs  accommodated  to  draa^ing.  In¬ 
deed  thefe  wild  feenes  of  labllmity,. 
unadorned  even  by  a  fingle  tree,  foini 
in  themfelves  a  very  grand  Ipecics  of 
lUndfcape. 

li  Ihould  not  however  be  inferred, 
that  Scotland  is  without  wood.  Dr 
Johnfoo’s  remarks  cn  this  fubj-.-<5l  are 
too  acrimonious.  It  is  true  »e  meet 
with  no  ancient  forefts,  and  rarely 
with  a  fingle  oak,  elm,  or  beech,  of 
dignity  enough  to  adorn  a  foreground. 
Indeed  we  rarely,  except  around  the 
fcats  of  the  nobility,  find  any  extent 
of  deciduous  woods,  though  of  infe- 
«ii>r  growth.  That  beautiful  fpecies, 
eni  landfcape,  which  is  fo  common  in 
England,  under  the  denomination  of 
park-feenery,  is  little  known  in  Scot¬ 
land.  But  we  met  with  many  a  plaa- 
lation  of  pine,  many  a 

■  '  plaga  pinea  montis ; 

mountains  covered  with  fir,  which 
uhen  fully  grown,  and  tlicir  unitor- 
■ilty  a  little  dellioyedby  the  a.xe,  may 
hereafter  have  a  fine  euecl.  At  pre- 
fcnt  we  faw  few  extenfive  plantations, 
tliat  had  attained  any  ftate  of  pi>5lu- 
refejue  per.^^eftiou.  In  Imaller  plots,  we 
found  feveral  that  had  j  but  till  late¬ 
ly,  I  believe  the  Scotcli  n.bihty 
and  gentry  have  not  employed  thent- 
fchts  much  ill  planting. 

The  Scotch  fir,  which  generally 
makes  a  diftinguifiicd  pait  of  thele 
plantations,  is  naturally  a  beautiful 
tree.  A  llrait,  regular  Hem  is  not 
the  form  whicli  nature  gives  it.  Left 
toiifelf,  its  bole  often  takes  an  elegant 
turn,  and  its, branches  an  irregular  form. 
Its  growth  is  not  very  unlike  that  of 
the  I'one  pine,  which  is  among  the 
moft  picturefque  trees.  It  graces  the 
views  of  Italy,  and  is  one  of  the  great- 
ell  ornaments  of  the  ruins  of  Rome. 
In  England  we  fcarce  know  it.  But 
when  the  Scotch  fii  is  left  to  its  natu¬ 
ral  growth,  it  frequently  rcfembles 
this  Ipccles  of  pine.  As  it  attains  age 


its  head  forms  a  bulliy  clump,  and  yet 
I  know  not,  whether  it  is  fo  happy  in 
this  reljiedt  in  its  native  couuiiy,  as 
when  it  is  favoured  in  England  with 
a  richer  foil,  and  liappier  climate. 

Befidts  the  Scotch  fir,  the  fpruce 
feems  alio  a  native  of  this  country, 
at  lead  it  ilouriihes  here  very  happily. 
This  tree  has  more  than  any  other, 
what,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  hath 
been  called  the  lhadowy  jiomp  of  lluat- 
iiig  frliagaj  and  in  many  fituations 
nothing  combines  better  with  other 
trees.  It  is  often  alfo,  as  a  fingle  tree, 
an  ohjciH  of  great  beauty,  fpiiing  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  and  yet  varying  its 
lateral  branches,  fo  as  to  remove  eve¬ 
ry  unpleafunt  idea  of  uniformity  ;  and 
when  it  receives  the  fun,  its  little 
broken  parts,  fplendid  with  light,  and 
hanging  againft  the  darlt  recefi'es  in 
the  body  of  tlie  tree,  have  a  fine  cffedl, 
I  am  at  prefent  howxver  confidering 
thefe  trees  not  as  individuals  ;  but  as 
they  may  in  feme  places,  by  adorn, 
ing  barren  pans,  aid  that  poverty  of 
landfcape,  w  hich  is  in  general  fo  pre¬ 
valent  in  Scotland. 

In  thefe  fcrviccs  though  w'e  meet 
the  pine-race  feldomcr  than  we  wi.'h, 
V.C  find  the  deciduous  tree  Hill  a 
greater  Hrar.gcr  in  the  country.  Here, 
and.  there  wx  fee  the  larch,  and  the 
birch,  both  of  which  flouriih,  and  both 
of  which  are  pidurefquc.  But  though 
the  nobler  trees,  as  we  obferved,  oc¬ 
cur  rarely  j"  yet’ when  we  fee  them 
tlirive  in  many  parts,  particularly  a- 
bout  Donkeid,  Invciaty,  Tayniouih, 
Hamilton,  and  Hopeton  -  houfe,  we 
cannot  but  fuppole  the  country  is  in 
general  as  w'ell  adapted  to  follcr  them 
as  the  pine ;  and  that  tlie  nakednefs 
of  Scotland  in  this  refpeiH,  is  more 
owing  to  the  inattention  of  the  lords 
of  the  foil,  than  to  any  thing  forbid¬ 
ding  cither  in  the  foil  itfelf  j  or  in  the 
climate. 

After  all,  however,  I  know  not 
whether  the  pine-race  are  not,  in  a 
piulurcfque  light,  more  adapted  to  the 
luggedoeft 
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ruggedncfs  of  the  country  than  the 
deciduous  tree,  which  is  mure  fuited 
to  the  lylvan  fcenc. 

Befides,  in  Scotland,  winter  reigns 
three  parts  of  the  year.  The  oak  pro¬ 
trudes  its  foliage  late,  and  is  early  dil- 
robcd.  The  pine  is  certainly  a  more 
cheerful,  and  a  more  (belter ing  win¬ 
ter-plant;  and  of  courfe  not  only  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  the  fcene,  but  to  the 
climate  alfo. 

Of  pines,  no  doubt,  very  large  plan¬ 
tations  might  every  where  be  extend¬ 
ed.  Many  of  the  lummits  of  moun¬ 
tains  are  indeed  intractable,  and  muit 
be  lelt  in  their  native,  unadorned 
grandeur ;  but  along  the  whole  diliritft, 
tlicougii  which  we  travelled,  as  far  as 
we  could  judge  from  particular  fpots. 
and  yet  thefe  not  particularly  favour¬ 
ed,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
country  might  bear  wood  ;  and  Scot¬ 
land  might  again  be,  what  we  have 
reaion  to  believe  it  once  was,  full  of 
forells  and  woody  feenes. 

Wood  however  if  it  exilled,  could 
never  be  the  glory  of  Scotch  land-' 
fcape.  its  mountains,  lakes,  and  li¬ 
vers  are  its  pride. 

Its  mountains  are  fo  various,  that 
they  appear  in  every  lliape  which  a 
mountain  can  all'ume,  at  lead  in  every 
jiidurefque  fhape ;  for  (what  is  very 
extraordinary  among  fo  large  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  mountains)  wc  meet  with  very 
(ew  grotefque,  or  unpleafing  forms. 
A  general  elegance  runs  through  liieir 
lines  and  inteiledions ;  and  we  found 
among  tlitm  wliat  wc  do  not  com¬ 
monly  find,  not  only  grand  objedls, 
but  agreeable  comptilieion. 

A  mountain  is  of  ufe  fometimes  to 
clufe  a  diltance  by  an  elegant,  varied 
line ;  and  fometimes  to  come  in  as  a 
fecond  ground,  hanging  over  a  lake, 
or  forming  a  Ikteen  to  the  nearer  ob- 
jcifls.  To  each  purpofe  the  Scotch 
mountains  are  well  adapted.  The  dif- 
tances  of  this  country,  with  all  their 
uniformity,  have  at  lealt  one  praife,  as 
we  have  often  had  occafion  to  obferve, 
that  of  being  bounded  by  a  grand 
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chain  of  blue  mountains;  and  when 
thefe  mountains  approach,  their  lhapes 
are  generally  fuch  as  may  with  little 
alteration  be  transferred  to  canvas. 

The  lakes  of  Scotland  are  as  vari¬ 
ous  as  its  mountains,  but  they  partake 
with  them  of  the  barrennefs  of  the 
country.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
water  one  (hould  expeft  fomething 
more  of  vegetation.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Scotch  lakes  are  very  little 
adorned.  You  fee  line  fwceping 
lines,  bays,  rccefTes,  illands,  cafllts, 
and  moui.tain-lkieens  j  all  of  which, 
except  the  cailles,  are  in  the  bell 
llyle.  But  wiih  thefe  embelliHiments 
you  mult  be  content ;  wood  you  fel- 
dom  find,  at  lead  in  any  degree  of 
richncl's  or  proportion.  At  the  fame 
time,  if  you  with  to  lludy  landfcape, 
pel  haps  you  can  no  where  (tudy  it 
with  more  advantage.  Tor  feenes  like 
thefe,  are  the  Icliools  in  which  the  e- 
lements  o(  landle»pe  are  taught — thole 
great  outlines,  without  underitanding 
which,  the  an  of  finiiiiing  is  frippery. 

One  thing  farther  may  be  obferved 
with  regard  to  the  lakes  of  Scotland, 
and  that  is  their  dingy  colour.  The 
lakes  of  Cumbeiland  and  Welhnore- 
land  have  a  reraaikable  pcllucidity ; 
they  are  fo  traplparent  as  to  admit  the 
fight  many  fathoms  below  the  furface; 
whereas  ail  the  Scotch  lakes,  which 
we  faw,  take  a  mofi’y  tinge  from  the 
moors  probably  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  at  leaf!  they  were  all,  1  think, 
of  that  hue,  when  we  faw  them.  And 
yet  I  know  not  whether  this  tinge  is 
of  any  great  diUdvantage  to  them.  It 
certainly  aiFecls  the  general  landfcape 
very  little.  In  navigating  the  lake 
indeed,  or  In  viewing  its  furface  from 
the  bank,  it  prefents  an  unpleafant 
hue ;  and  perhaps  the  refleiflions  arc 
not  lo  vivid,  as  when  the  mirror  is 
brighter.  Yet  I  have  fometimes 
thought  this  dinginefs  is  perhaps  more 
in  harmony  with  the  mooriHi  lands, 
which  generally  form  the  Scotch  land¬ 
fcape,  than  if  the  hue  of  the  water  had 
been  more  rcfplendent. 
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Ths  rivers  in  Scotland  are  in  ge-  mean  t.ie  high  land  part  of  it,  which  ] 
neral  very  beautiful.  They  are  all  have  been  deferibing.  “  The  high- 
inountain-flrearas,  and  their  channels,  lands  of  Scotland,  fays  Dr  Beattie, 
HS  we  have  feen  in  the  courfe  of  this  form  a  piftuiefque,  but  in  general  a 
iourney,  commonly  fretted  in  rock,  mciaochol-y  country.  Long  trafts  of 
Their  defeent  of  courfe  is  rapid  and  mountainous  deferi,  covered  with  datk 
broken  ;  they  are  true  clalTical  rivers  :  heath,  and  often  cbfeured  by  mifty 
— -  Decurfu  rapido  de  montibu  t  altis  '^tsther  ;  naarow  vallies,  thinly  inha- 

15ant  foiiicuin  Ipumofi .  —  bited,  and  bounded  by  precipices  re- 

Their  bank®,  v/e  allow,  are  feldom  lot'nd’ng  with  the  fall  ot  torrents  ;  the 
wooded,  often  indeed  without  the  Icaft  "‘ouinful  dafl.ing  of  waves  along  the 
fi  inge  5  birt  when  they  arc  fortunate  and  Lkes,  that  ir.terfect  the 

enough  to  find  accompaniments  of  >  and  the  portentous  noifes, 

this  kind,  as  they  fometimes  do,  they  ''•'hich  every  change  ot  the  wind,  and 
lorm  feenes,  which  jserhans  no  other  incrcal'e  and  diminution  of  the 

country  can  boaft.  Among  their  ''^^*vrs  is  apt  to  raife  in  a  lonely  re- 
be.iuties  are  their  frequent  cafearies,  g'on  full  ofrocks,cavcrns,and  echoes,” 
vhich  arcgenctally  of  the  broken  kind.  circumllances  of  a  melancholy 

Sheets  of  water  we  rarely  found.  cail  j  and  though  they  are  not  entire- 

rite  eftuaries  of  the’  Scotch  rivers  pifturelque  kind,  yet  they 

exceed  any  that  are  to  be  feen  in  Eng-  nearly  allied  to  it,  and  give  a  tinge 
hind.  In  l^igland,  their  fuores  are  ‘^e  imagination  of  every  traveller, 
generally  low,  and  tame  ;  even  the  '*'ho  examines  thefc  feenes  of  folitude 
V/elch  mountains  give  little  grandeur  grandeur, 
to  the  Severn.  But  in  Scotland,  the  Amcng  the  piclurefiue  appendages 
friths  of  the  Clyde,  and  Forth,  Loch-  w'ld  country,  wc  may  conCdtr 

Fyn,  Loch-Loung,  and  many  others,  docks  and  heids,  which  frequent 
difplay  the  noblcll  and  mod  beautiful  Here  we  liave  ftiongcr  ideas 

feenery.  The  Englilb  e.duary,  be-  a"y  «dier  pait  ot  the  ill.md  pre- 

fides  the  ilatncfs  of  its  fliores,  is  often  ^ents,  ot  that  jirimcval  I'tate,  when  n.in 
too  wide.  'I'he  water  gets  ent  of  pio-  *nd  bead  were  joint  tenants  of  the 
portion,  which  it  always  docs,  if  it  P*a>n-  'I'he  highlander  and  his  cattle 
extend  more  than  a  mile  or  a  mile  l"cm  entirely  to  have  this  locial  con- 
and  a  half  in  breadth.  'I’he  Severn,  neaion.  They  lead  their  whole  lives 
and  the  1  lumber  are  both  of  this  kind,  together,  and  in  their  diet,  bevetage. 
Nor  is  the  Solway-frith  much  better  ;  ttnd  habitation  difeover  Icfs  ddler- 
it  partakes  too  much  of  the  tamenefs  cnce,  than  is  found  between  the  high- 
and  difuroportion  of  the  Lnoli.'h  edu-  er  and  lower  members  of  any  Inxuri- 
ary.  But  the  Scotch  elluaries  having  ous  date. 

their  bound.aries  generally  marked  by  I  helc  groups  of  cattle  were  plclu- 
the  firmer  batriers  of  mountaints,  are  rcfque,  wherever  we  found  them,  tho’ 
kept  within  narrower  limits,  and  rare-  wc  found  them  lels  frequently  than 
]y  exceed  a  proper  width  ;  unlefs  jud  we  could  have  expedted  in  a  country, 
at  their  mouths,  and  even  then  the  which  is  totally  padurage  j  for,  altho’ 
height  of  the  mountain?  is  generally  the  didriA  be  wide,  the  herbage  is 
fuch,  as  to  preferve  a  tolerable  proper-  fcanty.  The  animals  therefore,  unable 
tion  between  the  land  and  the  water,  tu  feed  every  where  gregarioufly,  as 
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lb,  are  in  general  homely.  Their  co¬ 
lour  is  commonly  black,  with  patches 
of  white ;  which  make  together  the 
mod  inharmonious  of  all  mixtures. 
They  are  fmall,  their  countenances 
ntally  four,  and  their  horns  wide — 
very  unlike  the  fmall,  curled,  beauti¬ 
ful  horn  of  the  Alderney,  and  French 
cow.  But  thefe  deformities  are  of 
little  confequence  in  a  group. — ^I'he 
llicep  are  alfo  diminutive  and  ordina¬ 
ry;  but  in  their  tattered  rough  at¬ 
tire,  exceedingly  pifturefque. — Thefe 
fcenes  too  are  oltcn  enlivened  by  a  fpe- 
cies  of  little,  wild  horfes,  which,  tho’ 
Qot  ablolutely  in  a  date  of  nature,  are 
pci  fsitly  yiiJ  jurJj,  for  the  lird  three 
01  four  years  of  their  lives.  Some  of 
thelc  however  are  very  beautiful. 

In  point  of  all  improvements  in 
landfca|>e,  and  every  exertion  of  tade, 
the  Scotch  are  very  far  behind  their 
more  fouthern  neighbours.  Few  ideas 
of  this  kind  of  beauty  have  yet  feized 
them.  The  lawn,  the  clump,  and  the 
winding  walk,  which  carries  you 
hmply  to  every  thing  worth  feeing  in 
the  neighbourhood,  are  rarely  found. 
The  modern  river  indeed  I  fhould  not 
recommend  to  their  imitation.  It  is 
generally  a  poor  unnatural  contrivance. 
One  genuine  Scotch  torrent  is  fairly 
worth  all  the  ftrpcntine  rivers  in  Eng¬ 
land. — It  is  true,  the  Scotch  land- 
fcape  beads  of  nobler  eficits  than  thefe 
trivial  fervices  of  art  can  produce  j 
but  even  the  grand  feenery  of  na¬ 
ture  may  fometimes  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a  good  fore-ground  ; 
and  about  the  houfes  of  the  nobility, 
where  improvement  is  avowedly  aim¬ 
ed  at,  the  edbris  are  generally  cither 
feeble,  abfurd,  puerile,  or  groielque. 
But  a  national  tide  is  long  in  form¬ 
ing.  At  the  beginning  of  Henry  the 
Second,  Gothic  aichitcflure  fnd  ap¬ 
peared,  but  it  did  not  arrive  at  per- 
fcd'tion,  till  about  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  which  was  nearly  three  cen¬ 
turies  afterwards. — 'I'hus  too  the  Grc- 
cica  aad  Homan  architcftarc,  which 
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began  to  appear  In  England  in  the 
days  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  long 
a  heterogeneous  corapouiid,  and  has 
not  yet  perhaps  attained  its  perfefl 
growth. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  appeared  firlt  the  dawning  of  the 
prefent  talle  in  improving  gardens  and 
pleafure  grounds;  which  is  in  fad  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  (imple  endeavour  to 
improve  nature  by  herl'elf ;  to  colledt 
ideas  of  the  moll  beautiful  feenerj', 
and  to  adapt  them  to  different  fitua- 
lions,  preferving  at  the  fame  time  the 
natural  charafler  of  each  icene.  But 
this  tade,  iimple,  eafy,  and  natural  as 
it  appears,  is  yet  by  no  means  become 
general  even  in  England.  The  old 
idea  that  ‘  art  mud  do  lomething  more 
than  nature,’  is  not  yet  obliterated ; 
and  we  fee  the  grotefque,  the  formal, 
and  the  fantallic  dill  holding  pod'efliun 
in  many  fcenes,  where  we  might  have 
exptifted  fimpllcity  and  nature.  But 
the  Scotch  are  dill  at  lead  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  behind  the  Englilh.  in  Scot¬ 
land  we  faw  nothing  to  this  way  pure¬ 
ly  eleg.itu ;  even  in  their  bed  improve¬ 
ments  tlieic  is  a  mixture  of  the  old 
infipidity.  It  mult  be  underdood. 
however  that  I  fjreak  of  things  as  I 
found  them  a  dozen  ycais  ago;  many 
improvements  may  by  this  time  be 
introduced.  1  have  already  mention¬ 
ed  the  improvements  whicli,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  have  been  made  around  Ha¬ 
milton  houfc;  and  it  is  prob..b!e  there 
may  be  many  other.  It  will  be  long 
however  before  this  talte  can  become 
gencial. 

With  regard  to  architee^urc,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  ftatuary,  very  little  is  fou.nd 
in  Scotland  to  detain  a  traveller.  The 
duke  of  Athol’s  gardens  are  at  this 
day  •  adorned  with  tawuiy,  painted, 
leaden  iigurcs,  the  predu^f  of  Hide- 
park  corner. 

BcLie  I  conclude  thefe  remarks, 
it  may  be  necelTary,  in  jultice  to  my- 
fclf,  to  fugged  one  confideration.  It 
is  Very  polSbls  that  many  who  may 
2  travel 
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travel  this  country,  may  fee  amon{» 
the  natural  objedls  ol  it  many  which 
have  efcaped  my  eye,  and  lofc  others 
uhich  mine  obfetved.  Objeifts  too, 
may  appear  under  very  difi'erent  forms 
to  dilFerent  petfons.  All  this  will 
necefl'arily  happen  from  the  ditferent 
circumdanccs  under  which  they  are 
feen.  A  grand  light  or  lhade,  thrown 
upon  an  objeft,  gives  It  a  coniequence, 
without  which  it  may  eicape  notice. 
One  traveller  feeing  an  oifskip  under 
the  circumdance  of  a  light,  thin  mill, 
without  attending  to  the  caule,  cries 
out.  What  a  beautiful  dillance  !  Ano¬ 
ther  travelling  the  fame  road,  an  hour 
afterwards,  finds  the  dillance  gone, 
and  in  its  room  an  unpleafant,  black 
heath.  At  one  time  a  dillance  might 
appear  melting  into  the  horizon  j  at 
another  a  lurid  cloud  might  have  ta¬ 
ken  poiTelTion  of  the  fky  above  it,  and 


the  didance,  adiimlng  its  indigo  tinge* 
might  be  marked  with  a  harlh,  blue 
edge.  To  my  eye,  as  the  fun  decli¬ 
ned,  a  part  of  Dunbarton-rock  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  diores  of  Loch-Io- 
mond,  like  a  vad  tent,  with  one  of  the 
front-curtains  drawn  back.  To  ano¬ 
ther  perfoB  travelling  in  a  morning,  it 
'  would  probably  make  an  appearance 
totally  different.  I  have  touched  on 
this  fuhjeifl  in  another  work  *  •,  and 
may  add,  that  in  a  mountainous  coun¬ 
try  thefe  variations  are  more  common 
than  any  where  elfe.  Such  countries 
are  greatly  affcdled  by  lights,  lhades, 
mids,  and  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
dances  ;  fo  that  in  point  of  fizc,  fhape, 
and  dillance,  two  perfons  may  give 
very  different  accounts  of  the  fame 
mountain,  and  yet  both  may  be  very 
exaifl. 


An  Account  of  Mif  Dorothy  Schltlzer,  a  celt  hrated  learned  Lady  in  his  Majefy's 
Hanoverian  Dotni>  kns,  njohe  ivas  thought  nuortly  of  the  iigheji  Acade7nical 
Honours  in  the  Unherjity  of  Gottingen  at  the  Grand  Jubilee  in  the  year  1787. 

DOROTHvScHLdzERlsihedai’.gh-  afterwards  fhe  began  French,  not  by 
ter  of  Augudus  Lewis  Schlozer,  bunhenirigher  infant-mind  withgram- 
proftdbr  of  phiiofbpliy  in  the  univeifiiy  mar  rules,  but  by  habituating  her  to 
of  Gottingen,  and  well  known  as  an  converfc  with  a  female  fervant,  a  na- 
able  politician  and  lililorian.  She  tive  of  France,  whom  her  muihet  en- 
was  born  Augull  10,  1770,  anil  in  gaged  for  that  purpofe.  In  her  litth 
her  earlied  years  difeovered  an  un-  year  fhe  was  taught  to  read  German 
common  fliare  of  underdanding,  tthieh  in  its  prefent  purity,  by  books  conqio- 
has  been  fince  improved  by  extraordi-  fed  for  her  amufement  by  her  father; 
nary  application.  Her  f.ither,  cn-  fuch  as  deferiptions  of  her  excurlions 
couraged  perhaps  by  the  fuccefs  he  in  tl'.e  country,  &c.  by  which  her 
met  w'ith  in  the  care  of  the  education  memory  was  relrclhed  by  ebjefls 
of  his  prefent  lady,  whom  he  indruc-  whicli  the  idea  of  the  picafure  flit  bad 
ted  when  only  eight  years  old,  has  before  derived  from  them  rcndcied 
had  the  foie  direftion  of  Iiet  nudies.  iiUerefting.  When  fhe  was  only  five 
The  progrefs  flie  made  in  her  infancy  years  and  a  quarter  old,  Ihc  received 
vvas  very  rapid.  She  foon  learned  to  fonie  leffans  in  geometry.  This  was 
articuhatc,  and  at  the  age  of  two  years  deviating  from  ihe  ufual  way  of  com- 
r.nd  eight  niontlis  was  taught  Low  mencing  with  ariihrr.cticii  •,  but  her 
German,  a  language  almofl  foreign  to  father  wlflied  to  try  the  exj'erinient 
jier  own,  and  plain  needle  work.  Soon  and  luccceded  fo  well,  that  in  a  fort¬ 
night’s 

*  Sec  the  preface  orih.  Tour,  p.  7. 


A  ycung  Lady  •who  has  recthfed  th 

night’s  time,  before  Ihe  had  received 
teo  leflbns,  flie  was  able  to  anfwcr 
very  difficult  quedions.  blcr  pro- 
grefs  in  the  acquirement  of  modern 
languages  was  really  allonlfhing.  She 
foon  learned  both  to  read  and  fpcak 
Englifh,  Italian,  Swcdidi,  and  Dutch. 
Her  knowledge  of  the  Italian  was  con - 
fiderably  promoted  by  a  journey  which 
(he  undertook  in  her  twelfth  year  with 
her  father  to  Rome.  She  was  not 
fufficiencly  acquainted  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  At  firtt  to.converfe  fluently ;  but 
this  difficulty  was  foon  vanquifhed ; 
for  the  profeflbr  obliged  her  at  all  the 
ions  on  the  road  to  talk  with  the  people 
of  the  houfe,  or  play  w  ith  the  chil¬ 
dren. — This  compuKior,  (lie  confef- 
fes,  coll  her  maiiy  a  tear,  as  (he  could 
not  bear  to  hear  her  playmates  ridi¬ 
cule  her  pronunciation  ;  but  the  ad- 
Tantege  flie  derived  amply  compenfat- 
cd,  for  in  lefs  tiian  five  months  fhe 
was  able  to  talk  Italian  as  fluently  as 
her  native  tongue  ;  and  on  her  return 
thioiigh  Swifl'erland  and  Strafouutg  (he 
had  the  fame  opportunity  of  fpcaking 
French.  Before  fhe  wasiarelve  years 
old  fhe  began  to  learn  Latin )  aitd, 
about  a  year  and  a  halt  aftetwards,  the 
rudiments  of  Greek.  She  may  now 
juftly  be.called  a  good  clalfical  fc.holar. 
She  has  read  the  heft  authors ;  and 
lomc  of  her  l..atin  verfes  are  fuch  as 
would  not  difgrace  a  prize  poem  at  a 
public  Ichool  in  England. — Beddes 
her  knowledge  of  languages,  fhe  has 
applied  them  to  their  proper  ufc,  ami 
made  herfelf  acquainted  with  almoft 
every  branch  of  jK>lite  literature.  Fler 
father  has  not  confined  her  to  the 
ftudy  of  any  fcicnce  in  particular,  but 
fhe  lias  been  ltd  by  choice  to  pay  the 
grcatefl  attention  to  mathematicks. — 
Mifs  SchWiztr  is  perhaps  the  firll  lady 
who  has  made  any  great  proficiency 
in  mineralogy.  In  this  llie  was  at 
firll  iriflniClcJ  by  the  ingenious  pro- 
ftiTor  Gmelin  j  and  alterwards  ap¬ 
plied  herfelf  to  it  with  unwearied  in- 
dultry  during  a  rtfidcnce  of  fix  weeks 
in  the  liartz-rorefl,  where  fhe  viC:- 
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ed  the  deeped  mines  in  the  common 
habit  of  a  labourer,  and  examined  the 
whole  prrocefs  of  the  work. 

It  might  be  naturally  fupnofed,  that 
fo  fcientific  a  lady  would  be  pedantic 
in  her  manner,  flovcnly  in  her  drefs, 
in  fhort,  above  attending  to  what  are 
ufually  efleemed  accomplifliraents  in 
the  humbler  walks  of  life  ;  that 
though  fhe  may  be  fkillcd  perhaps  in 
the  art  of  cockery  of  Apicius,  fhe  is 
ignorant  of  the  duties  of  domeflic  life, 
and,  inllead  of  conforming  to  the  mo¬ 
dern  tailc  in  drefs,  attires  heri'elf  in 
imitation  cf  fome  antique  llatue :  Mifs 
Schldzer  is  quite  the  reverfe.  Though 
celebrated  for  her  erudition,  fhe  docs 
not  neglcfl  what  are  efleemed  the 
firll  female  accomplifhments.  She 
plays  upon  the  harpfichord,  and  fings 
with  as  mucli  tafle  as  fhe  draws  and 
works.  Her  perfon  is  pleafing,  and 
her  drefs  as  unaffedlcdly  eafy  as  her 
dcjrortment.  Her  knowledge  of  hii- 
tory,  and  other  literary  acquirements, 
render  her  very  agreeable  in  company, 
for  (he  has  too  much  good-nature  to 
be  referved,  and  too  much  fenfe  to  be 
preluming.  She  rides  remarkably 
well ',  and  at  the  balls,  where  fhe  is 
fcldom  abfsnt,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
univerlity  are  always  ambitious  of  her 
handi.  Her  furpriling  talents  and  ac- 
compiiiliments  becoming  the  general 
topic  of converfation,  fire  was  propoled 
by  the  great  Orientalill  Michaclis  as  a 
]>rnpcr  Icbjecl  for  academical  honours. 
'I'he  philoibphical  faculty,  of  which 
Profeflbr  Michaclis  is  dean,  was  judg¬ 
ed  to  be  the  fittefl,  and  the  zytli  of 
AuguH  was  fixed  upon,  at  her  own 
rr quell,  for  her  examination.  Pubiic 
dilputatioris,  and  other  univcrfity  e*’- 
ercifes  unfuited  to  female  diffidence, 
were  agreed  to  be  dilpcnfed  with; 
and  the  examination  was  held  at  the 
dean’s  houic,  in  the  jircfcnce  cf  the 
proftifors,  Kaellner,  Ncyne.  Gaiterc-r, 
Meiflcr,  Fcdtr,  and  Kuienkamp.  She 
was  introduced  by  Michaclis  himl'elf, 
and  dillinguiihed  as  a  lady  with  the 
highcll  lea:.  Several  quelUons  were 
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firft  propofed  to  her  in  mathematicks, 
all  of  which  ihe  anfwercd  to  their 
fatishidlion.  After  this  flie  gave  a 
free  tranfluion  of  the  thirty-feventh 
Ode  of  the  llrlt  book  of  Horace,  and 
explained  it. — She  was  then  examin¬ 
ed  in  mineralogy,  and  gave  a  regnlar 
account  of  the  procefs  of  the  metal, 
from  its  difcovery  in  the  mine  till  it 
is  refined  and  coined. — Her  calcula¬ 
tions  were  always  jull,  and  founded 
T.ot  on  a  fuperficial  but  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  fubjeft.  One  of  the 
ProfelTors  propofed  a  dlhicult  queftion 
In  architecture.  She  acknowledged 
that  ihe  had  not  made  architcdure 
lier  ftudy,  but  anfwered  him  with 
great  accuracy,  and  produced  inftan- 
ces  of  what  flie  alTertcd  from  St  Pe¬ 
ter’s  at  Rome  and  the  building  (he 

had  obfcrved  at  Florence. - The 

examination  lalled  from  five  o’clock 
till  half  pall  feven,  when  Ihe  was  dc- 
fired  to  witlidraw  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  in  her  abfence  unanimoufly  pro¬ 
nounced  worthy  of  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philofophy. — W’^hen  Ihe 


was  defired  to  return,  and  received 
the  congratulations  of  her  examiners,' 
file  thanked  them  for  the  honour, 
and  told  them,  that  Ihe  feared  it  was 
conferred  too  early  j  but  that  Ihe  ho¬ 
ped  to  be  deferving  of  it  in  five  years 
time. — As  foon  as  flie  was  declared 
fuccefsful,  Mils  Michaelis,  one  of  the 
Profeflbr’s  daughters,  prefented  her 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  with  which, 
at  the  requeft  of  the  Profeflbrs,  flic 
returned  crowned  to  her  father.  By 
her  father’s  delirc,  ihe  w'as  drefled  in 
the  habit  of  a  bride;  and,  though  now 
devoted  to  literature,  it  is  to  be  ho¬ 
ped,  for  the  good  of  fome  deferving 
man,  Ihe  will  one  day  or  other  a- 
guin  appear  in  the  fame  character  to 
as  great  advantage.  Het  degree  was 
publickly  conferred  in  the  Univerfity 
church  ;  and  her  diploma  prefented 
to  her  on  the  grand  day  of  the  jubi¬ 
lee,  Sept.  17,  - She  is  now 

in  her  twentieth  ycat,  and  continues 
not  Ciily  a  pattern  of  refpeclable  eru¬ 
dition,  but  of  every  amiable  actoia- 
plidiment. 


On  tl.i  Origin  and  Formation  of  Yax\o\. — From  the  German  5^'Z)rCafimir 
Medicus,  ^'Manheim. 


The  experiments  which  I  made 
during  the  courfe  of  the  year 
1787  have  led  me  to  fome  imjxirtant 
difeoveries,  and  to  a  Ample  theory  on 
the  origin  of  Fungi :  this  theory  the 
attentive  obferver  may  verify,  and  fup- 
ply  my  deficiencies. 

Thcophraftus,  Diofcoridcs,  Pliny, 
and  in  general  all  the  ancients,  attri¬ 
buted  the  origin  of  F ungi  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  vifeous  humour,  proceeding  from 
vegetables  in  a  llate  of  putrefaction  ; 
tn  opinion  which  was  alTented  to  by 
all  their  commentators  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century. 

M.uthiolus  in  his  commentary  on 
Dicfcorides,  publiflicd  in  1548,  fays 
fxprefsiy,  that  they  ere  net  plants. 
Ca:rc!pir,us  in  1583  places  them  is 


the  tribe  of  vegetables,  but  fays,  that 
they  ate  com|H)fetl  of  a  materia  incom- 
pofita,  the  meaning  of  which  I  do  not 
clearly  underftand. 

Morilbn,  in  his  Hortiis  BUfrJis,  pub- 
liihed  in  i66y,  fays,  that  they  are 
‘  excrtfcences  of  the  earth,  having 
‘  neither  feed  nor  flower,  but  arc  pro- 
‘  duced  from  a  certain  mixture  of  fait 
‘  and  falphur,  with  the  fat  of  the  foil 
caufed  by  tlie  dung  of  quadrupeds.' 
Afterwards,  he  fays,  that  tiuffles  are 
formrd  within  the  earth  without  root, 
flem.  fibres,  or  leaves,  by  juxta  pofi- 
tion  of  parts  like  fofliis. 

Ray  in  i682,f.iysin  his  Methodus 
piantarum,  that  Fungi  have  nothing 
in  common  with  plants. 

Ddleoius,  whoft  name  is  of  inore 
weigh: 
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weight  when  he  fpeaks  from  obferva- 
tion,  in  1 7 1 9i  fays,  that  ‘  they  are  a 
*  kind  of  plants  deliitute  of  dowers 
‘  and  feed,  originating  from  a  putre- 
‘  dinous  fermentation,  whence  they 
‘  commonly  fpring  in  moift  and  rainy 
‘  weather,  and  for  the  moft  part  con- 
‘  lift  of  a  foft  and  ijKingy  fubdaiiee.’ 

Mai  figli,  author  of  the  work  De  Gc~ 
r.eraUone  Fangorum,  printed  in  1714, 
would  hate  laved  me  much  labour  liad 
I  known  his  inedimable  performance 
befoie  1  began  my  experiments. 

But  the  eiujdie  ol  faihion  extends 
even  to  the  fciences,  and  fcarcely  was 
it  fuppifed  that  there  exilted  a  fex 
in  plants,  than  it  was  determined,  that 
evtry  plant  n:uft  be  produced  by  a 
lied.  Jungius  was  the  flrli  who  in 
162  j  maintained  this  opinion,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  hardly  undeillood 
what  a  feed  was. 

We  do  not  know  with  certainty  whr.t 
author  lird  attirmed,  that  the  Fungi, are 
produced  from  feed  ;  but  I  fulpedt  that 
it  was  Clulius.  Boccone,  Ivlcnzelius, 
Tournei'ort  and  Micheli,  have  fuccef- 
lively  adopted  the  opinion,  and  the  la'i 
avers,  that  he  had  fecn  the  feed  :  Gle- 
diilch  and  Haller  defended  Micheh’s 
alTenion. 

The  later  works  on  thefe  produc¬ 
tions  are  lepetitions  of  what  bad  al¬ 
ready  been  laid,  if  we  except  thofe  of 
Koclreuter  and  Hedwig  :  the  latter 
elpecialiy  pretends  to  have  leen  the 
parts  ol  fruCtilication  in  all  their  Hates, 
and  he  even  goes  lo  far  as  to  deferibe 
the  ripe  feeds,  witiiout  determining 
whether  they  are  fertile  j  an  indifpen- 
fibl:  reejuifite,  as  Aniadieus,  Valifnl- 
tri,  Touinefort,  and  Weils,  all  failed 
when  they  fowed  thefe  bodies  j  but 
Hedwig  is  mote  eafily  fttished. 

riic  difeovery  of  anirc  ilcules  gave 
occalion  to  the  idea,  that  Fungi  might 
have  an  animal  orgin.  Butner  in 
1756  feems  to  have  been  the  f.rli  who 
entertained  this  opinion.  He  l.ad  a 
great  fund  of  knowledge,  and  ol.  de 
JulTicu  fpoke  of  Lint  to  me  in  very- 


high  terms,  but  he  had  the  fault  of 
writing  nothing,  though  he  knew  z 
great  deal;  a  rare  fault  now-a-days, 
when  people  write  a  great  deal  and 
know  but  little.  Weils,  a  difciple  of 
his,  fupported  theopinlon,  as  did  Oito 
de  Munchaufen  in  1765.  Muller  ob- 
Icrving  a  kind  of  fpontaneous  motion 
in  certain  fpecies  of  clavaria^  alfo  a- 
dopted  the  opinion;  and  laftly  ScopoH 
followed  his  example. 

Neckar  has  jult  publiflied  another 
fyllem,  and  conliders  Fungi  as  a  new 
union  of  the  cellular  texture  of  vege¬ 
tables  in  a  Bate  of  dccompolition. 
This  opinion  approaches  very  near  to 
mine,  but  I  have  made  experiments 
which  he  knew  nothing  of. 

Here  the  author  proceeds  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  fentiments  of  Linnxus  on 
this  fubjetl,  which  he  docs  with  the 
fame  fapeiciliouroefs,  and  aAeifled 
contempt  that  ebara^ferife  his  other 
writings,  whenever  he  attacks  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  naturaliB.  He  Biews  that 
the  opinions  of  Linnaeus  with  regard 
to  the  nature  and  origin  of  Fungi, 
had  often  varied  and  were  always  un- 
fcttled  ■,  but  that  he  had  exprelTed 
them  In  fuch  terms  as  to  give  him  Z 
right  to  maintain  any  of  them  he 
chofe:  in  lhort,fays  he,  let  muBitooms 
remain  plants,  or  produflions  of  ani¬ 
mal  fubltances,  or  let  them  be  cryBal- 
lifations  of  organifed  matter,  or  what- 
evet  elfe  they  may  be  proved  to  be  ; 
— to  be  fare  Linnaeus  knew  it,  ’twas 
an  opinion  that  he  advanced. 

The  ihort  view,  continues  M.  Me- 
dicus,  that  1  have  juB  given  of  the  o- 
plnions  which  have  been  entertained 
of  the  Fungi,  appears  to  me  import¬ 
ant,  as  it  proves  the  unceiuinty  of 
authors  with  regard  to  their  origin. 
The  invcBigr.tions  which  are  at  pre- 
fent  n  aking  into  the  parts  of  their 
fruiflificatlon,  Ihould  be  fulpended  till 
it  be  determined,  whether  it  not  fuch 
aiBually  exitl,  and  accurate  experi¬ 
ments  alone  can  convince  us  of  this. 

My  opinion  is,  that  Fungi  proceed 
from 
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from  the  Tetj^tablc  kbigdom ;  when  tan  beds  in  hot  houfes,  I  obfetTed  that 
their  medn'ilary  part  and  their  juices  when  1  touched  gently  the  parts  in 
are  fepatated  by  decompohtion,  they  which  the  toiniation  feemed  to  com* 
are  formed  into  Fungi  by  incHns  of  a  mence,  there  ilfued  a  fluid  matter, 
ceruin  quantity  of  water  and  of  heat;  which  gradually  grew  thick  and  alTu- 
and  thus  I  confider  them  as  av.*^.’/^i/?  nied  the  conliitence  of  leather.  But 
sryjictliifation.  when  thefe  excrcfcenccs  were  left  to 

Fungi  are  generally  found  on  the  themfdvcs,theyfhot  upand  weiefome- 
trunks  of  dead  trees,  jaeqain  has  times  elongated  into  a  niafs,  i'ome* 
oblerved,  that  the  Clathras  deaudatus  times  into  that  of  fine  threads  termU 
prefers  places  lliat  have  beta  dri.  d  by  nated  by  a  knob  which  united  into  a 
fire.  Oeder  m<tde  the  lame  oblerva-  fort  of  tilFue.  VVhen  the  ginger  flower* 
tions  with  reg.ard  to  the  Phallus  efeu-  ed  in  1787  m  the  botanic  garden  at 
lentus,  and  Gleditfch  relates,  that  at  Manheim,  I  took  care  to  water  it,  and 
Brandenburg  they  were  obliged  to  to  prelerve  the  fame  degree  of  heat ; 
prohibit  the  Darning  of  grals  tor  the  1  was  lurprifed  to  find  true  agarics  in 
raifing  of  morel's,  on  account  of  the  the  place  of  tliai  fungous  mais  which 
conflagrations  which  that  praift.ce  I  had  leen  before,  and  new  ones  fuo- 
fometimes  occafioned.  If  thefe  Fungi  ccede  J  thole  iliat  perilhed,  till  1  was 
had  any  feeds  the  lire  would  have  de-  obliged  to  renew  the  bed. 
ilroycd  them  j  but  it  is  more  natural  I  took  the  bulbs  of  the  Ornitlioga- 
to  fupjiofe,  that  tire  niorells  grew  fiom  luni  Narbontnle  •,  Iliad  them  bruiled 
the  burnt  and  decompofed  vegetables,  and  pounded  and  inclofed  in  a  giafs 
Nothing  Is  more  apt  to  produce  cylinder,  covered  with  a  linen  cloth 
Fungi  than  horfe-dung,  the  caufe  of  of  lour  folds  j  1  put  this  cylinder  into 
which  I  think  to  be  this  *,  the  horle  the  coolelf  part  of  a  tan-bed,  and  at 
digefts  quickly,  and  much  of  its  food  tlie  end  of  three  weeks  tlielurfacc  be- 
is  excluded  before  it  is  quite  decom-  gan  to  be  covered  with  an  extremely 
jKifedj  for  (heep  have  been  fed  on  line  tilfue,  which  rofe  to  the  heig.ht  of 
horfe-dung  in  times  of  fcarcity ;  it  is,  an  incli,  and  attached  ilfelf  to  the 
therefore,  not  fublfances  totally  putrid  glals. 

that  produce  Fungi,  but  fuch  as  are  1  took  fcveial  fpecimens  of  the  a- 
Lut  beginning  to  decompol’e.  gariciis  quercinus,  and  placed  them  on 

1  put  upon  a  hot-bed  lom.e  dung  a  table  in  a  warm  room,  laying  them 
that  had  already  been  ufed  in  that  on  their  under  fide,  and  oblerved  that 
way,  and  took  care  to  keep  it  moilf  j  the  table  was  coveied  with  a  very  fine 
a  little  afterwards  there  ilfued  a  very  v.hitiih  matter  which,  in  certain  fjiots, 
fetid  fmell,  whie'n  loon;went  oir ;  no  had  tiie  aj’pearance  only  of  a  dew. 
Fungi  were  produced,  but  the  horle-  while  in  oilieis  it  formed  a  more  con- 
dung  which  I  had  placed  aiound  it  fiderable  mals,  elpeciaily  at  the  places 
produced  a  good  deal  of  the  agaricus  immediately  under  the  gills  In  order 
fimet.’.rius.  to  examine  more  narrowly  the  mail 

1  fnall  here  mention  a  very  Angular  formed  by  this  evaporation,  1  placed 
cltcumllance  ;  frtlh  dung  produces  the  the  mufliroonis  on  two  latge  Bohe- 
agaricus  fimetarius,  and  afterwards,  mian  mirrors,  and  kept  them  in  a 
when  it  has  loll  by  lying  a  part  of  its  room,  the  heat  of  which  was  kept  re- 
ftrength,  it  produces  the  elculent  table  gular  night  and  day.  In  four  and 
mulhroom.  How  is  this  fadl  to  be  twenty  hours  the  chamber  was  filled 
explained  by  the  theory  of  feeds  ?  with  a  vapour  which  affeded  the  head. 
When  I  obferved,  during  the  courfe  and  the  mirrors  were  found  covered 
of  the  winter,  that  excrefcence  or  Ipc-  with  a  whitilh  lubflance,  wltich  feera-. 
cics  of  mulhroom  whicli  is  found  on  ed  very  delicate,  but  without  lhape. 
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in  the  places  where  foitie  part  of  the 
tnuihrooms  had  not  felled  on  the  glafs, 
ihe  fubllance  hadl'pread  further:  when 
I  obferved  this,  I  placed  a  fingle mufti- 
room  over  the  mirror  at  the  diftaoce 
ofhaif  an  inch  ;  in  twenty-four  hours 
1  found  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
mirror  (one  foot  ten  inches)  a  band 
five  inches  broad  formed  by  this  mafs, 
which  had  even  extended  itlelf  over 
the  glafs  to  the  table. 

In  thofe  places  where  the  larger 
mulnrooms  had  reited  clofe  upon  the 
glafs  with  their  whole  circumference, 

1  found,  after  having  taken  them  a- 
way,  the  mafs  they  had  dtpolited  fo 
tender,  that  upon  railing  the  mirror  it 
was  ftuid,  and  when  it  became  dry  it 
relembicd  very  line  wax.  When  it 
was  quite  dry  I  viewed  it  w'ith  a  mi- 
crofcope,  and  found  it  compoied  of 
fmall  filaments  diipofed  in  rays,  which 
iparkled  like  fite. 

From  what  I  have  fald,  I  think  I 
may  draw’  the  following  conciulions. 

1.  All  fubftances  in  a  Hate  of  put* 
refaction  cannot  produce  Fungi. 

2.  All  vegetables  ’produce  Fungi, 
when  they  are  in  the  tlrlt  llags  of 
their  decompolition. 

t.  As  foon  as  vegetables  have  en- 
tred  upon  the  llate  of  decompolition, 
and  begin  to  produce  Fungi,  water 
contributes  to  their  fpeedy  growth. 

4.  From  n’y  experiments,  and  thofe 
of  Marfigli,  the  firlt  formation  of 
raulhrooms  appears  in  a  kind  of  tif- 
fue,  which  begins  to  cover  the  parts 
about  to  be  decompofed.  This  tif- 
fue  gradually  increafes,  and  ends  In 
being  elongated,  and  iu  alTuraing^the 
form  of  a  mufti  room. 

5.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  have 
twice  an  opportunity  of  obfervmg  the 
manner  in  which  this  tiflue  foinis  up- 
bn  the  draw  of  hoifc-dung.  At  llrll 
there  appear  little  white  points; 
thele  are  followed  by  others,  which 
futnediv.es  join  the  fiilt,  and  fonte- 
times  qrofs  them  in  the  manner  of 
t  melh.  ]  am  indebted  tor  this  obfer- 
tation  merely  to  chance,  and  have 
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often  fpent  hours  in  vain  in  the 
hope  of  feeing  it  once  more.  I  have 
fince  found  that  Muller  obferved  the 
fame  appearances  in  certain  filamen¬ 
tous  fubdances,  itfuing  from  the  top 
of  the  clavaria  militaris,  which  haa 
confirmed  me  in  the  truth  of  my  ob' 
fervatiun. 

6.  Comparing  what  I  have  feea 
here  with  the  emanations  on  the 
glafs,  I  conftder  them  as  the  elfeft  of 
an  elaflic  power;  fo  much  the  ra¬ 
ther,  -as  1  conftder  the  matter  that  if- 
fues  from  the  vegetables  by  fpon- 
taneous  motion,  not  as  a  vegetable 
matter,  which  has  undergone  no 
change,  but  *as  a  I'econd  formation  i 
vtihich  h.is  received  a  new  plaltic  im- 
pulfe,  depending  on  an  elallic  and  an 
attraclive  power  :  by  the  elallic  pow¬ 
er  t^e  molecules  detached  from  the 
dccompofing  vegetables  arc  ejecled, 
and  by  ibc  attradive  power  they  u- 
nite,  ate  elongated  and  form  the  tif- 
fue. 

7.  The  fungous  produftion  of  the 
tan-bed  appears  to  me  to  ije  a  matter 
delFined  for  the  formation  of  Fungi, 
which  has  not  attained  its  maturity 
for  want  of  fufficient  moillure  ;  for 
at  the  bottom  of  the  he'd,  where 
humidity  is  long  retained,  It  changes 
into  real  filaments,  and  when  it  has 
room,  and  the  moillure  necelTary  fur 
its  devclopement,  it  forms  Fungi,  as 
1  obferved  on  the  bed  where  the  gin¬ 
ger  grew. 

8.  I  am  perfunded  that  thofe  feeds, 
which  have  bewildered  naturalills  for 
a  century,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
matter  of  which  mulhrooiiiS  may  be 
formed,  which  has  not  attained  its 
degree  of  perle&ion,  and  which  has 
merely  the  power  of  preferring  its 
filameiitoiis  date,  or  even  a  certain 
elallic  force.  1  arn  perfuaded  th.tt 
all  Fungi  would  c.xh.bit  the  fame 
fptclacle  with  the  agaricus  qner- 
ciaus ;  but  I  ought  to  obferve,  that 
havirg  at  fit  It  placed  it  In  a  cham¬ 
ber,  where  the  heat  did  not  exceed 
3®  cf  Rcauntut's  thermometer,  it  ex- 
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haled  notliin^,  but  it  gave  out  a- 
bundance  of  its  matter  when  remo¬ 
ved  to  a  warmer  place,  I  mull  alfo 
further  obfcive,  that  when  tlie  exha¬ 
lation  ctaled  by  the  exficcation  of 
the  muihroom,  it  recommenced  af¬ 
ter  it  was  muillcned. 

9.  Thus  when  the  parts  of  dead  ve¬ 
getables  arrive  at  the  firft  llage  of  de- 
compolition,  and  are  in  a  (ituation  to 
feceive  a  proper  degree  of  Ircat  and 
iniiillure,  tliere  cfcapes  from  them  a 
matter  endowed  with  an  elalHc  and 
an  atirailive  jiowcr,  wliich  is  formed 
into  Fungi,  Tins  I  call  a  vegHMe 


cryjlaliifation, 

I  would  be  glad  to  know,  whethet*’ 
the  dilferent  ions  of  vegetables  pro¬ 
duce  different  forts  of  Fungi ;  but 
this  obfervation  would  be  made  with 
great  dilHculty,  for  the  mixture  of  the 
dead  parts  of  vegetables  muft  produce 
very  d.fferent  forms. 

It  would  appear  that  Fungi  are 
not  the  production  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  alone  ;  feveral  authors  have 
obferved,  that  the  clavaria  miliian's 
grows  from  tiie  body  of  iiifcCls,  and 
mouldincfs  attacks  indiffciently  the 
bodies  of  both  kingdoms. 


Metherie’r  OhjeOions  to  the  AiAipHonrJlic  Dihlrh^e.  [Concluded from 
p.  152.] 


WE  do  not  know  in  what  flame 
confiils,  but  I  fuppofe  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  difertgsgement  of 
the  matter  of  lire  or  of  light,  combi¬ 
ned  in  lome  way  or  other.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  tjuick  -  lime  moilUned 
gives  out  light  in  the  dark,  without 
any  abforption  of  air,  and  without  fup- 
pofmg  that  there  is  any  deconmclition 
of  the  water  ;  and  yet  the  fpecillr  heat 
of  the  quick-lime  is  only  abmit  one- 
fifth  of  that  of  the  water.  The  light 
can  not  proceed  liom  the  water,  which 
is  never  luminous. 

1  would,  therefore,  be  more  cafily 
inclined  to  believe  that  inflammable 
air,  as  well  as  quick-hme,  contains  a 
very  great  quantity  of  the  matter  of 
lire  combined,  and  that  this  matter  of 
lire  difengages  itlclf  when  the  air  lofcs 
its  aeriform  llatc,  by  combining  with 
the  pure  air. 

On  the  contrary,  the  matter  of  fire 
cannot  be  laid  to  be  really  combined 
in  bodies  that  are  in  an  aeriform  (late ; 
no  more  than  air  can  be  faid  to  be 
really  combined  in  the  veficles  made 
with  foap  fuds.  In  thefe  air  veficles, 
^  tlivAi  of  the  air  and  tho  mat¬ 


ter  of  heat  are  only  as  it  were  envelb* 
ped  by  oti.ei  bodies. 

But  be  thefe  explanations  as  they 
may,  I  am  authoriled  to  conclude,  f. 
That  ttie  exp!.in:ttion  by  the  new  the¬ 
ory  is  abfolutely  hypothetical,  becauft 
it  is  founded  on  what  Ciawturd  form¬ 
erly  (aid,  that  puie  air  contained  mort 
(])eciGe  heat  than  any  other  Ixidy ; 
whereas,  now  he  allows,  that  inflam¬ 
mable  air  contains  much  more  of  if. 
i.  The  partd.ins  of  the  new  dcdlrine 
are  obliged  to  mainta'n,  that  luiphur, 
pViorphoriis,  metals,  rhaicoal,  5cc.  aic 
fiuiple  bodies  •,  a  politic  n  which  1  have 
demoniliiiied  to  be  falfe.  It  is  ilicre- 
foie  very  probable  that  one  of  the 
principles  of  tliele  bodies  is  the  inflam¬ 
mable  principle,  wha'cver  that  may  he, 
and  that  is  common  to  all  conibulfible 
bodies.  1  imagine  that  this  principle 
is  inflammable  air  concrete  or  com¬ 
bined. 

I.aflly,  in  the  combuflion  of  ful- 
phur,  of  phofphorus,  of  chaicoal,  See, 
thcic  is  always  feme  water  which  can¬ 
not  proceed  but  from  the  combullion 
of  inflammable  air,  which  is  known  to 
make  part  of  thefe  bodies* 
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■B«t  wliether  it  be  inflammable  ai.-, 
-t)rany  other  fubitancci  which  exifl$  in 
combudible  bodies,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  they  do  contalu  fome  fuch 
fubiUnce.  I'hat  fubltance  in  general 
cannot  be  difengaged  but  by  means  of 
pure  air  ^  for  charcoal  and  metals  may 
be  kept  in  the  Itrongeft  fire  without 
corabollion;  but  the  moment  they 
come  in  cohtaft  with  pure  air,  the  in- 
fiaminable  principle  combines  with  that 
air,  the  matter  of  heat  is  difengaged, 
and  flame,  light,  and  heat,  are  the 
confequer.ee.  This  is  what  in  ordi¬ 
nary  language  is  called  the  couibnfikn 
cf  bojks. 

4.  i  here  now  then  only  remains 
the  grand  experiment  of  M.  Bayen, 
v.'ho  revived  the  calx  of  mercury  alone, 
and  w-itiiout  addiiion  of  any  iiibflan- 
ecs  that  contain  the  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple.  A  good  deal  of  air  was  dif- 
engaged,  which  proved  to  be  pure 
air,  luch  as  had  l^cn  abforbed  in  ihe 
calcination. 

I'hc  ])aTiifans  of  phlogiilon  do  not 
deny  the  ioice  of  this  experiment,  and 
though  1  think  it  the  only  one  that 
prefents  a  real  difliculty,  yet  it  is  not 
cn.inlweiab'C. 

The  abfurption  of  pare  air  in  the 
calcination  of  metalsj  does  not  prove 
Diure  in  this  cafe  than  in  other  cafes 
ot  cumbuiliun,  for  it  Is  abibrbed  in 
lome  way  or  other  by  the  calx,  and 
leaves  1:  again  upon  teduflion,  by 
breaking  tiic  combination  it  had  form¬ 
ed. 

Mod  of  thofe  who  defend  the  old 
(loiflrine,  maintain,  that  in  this  ope¬ 
ration  the  pare  air,  combiinng  with 
the  phlogiflyn,  is  changed  into  fixed 
air,  which,  when  tlie  metal  is  revived, 
is  decompofed.  It  communicates 
phlogiiion  to  the  calx:  and  the  pure 
air  IS  difengaged  in  the  lame  Ifate  as 
when  it  was  conibined. 

This  explanation,  therefore,  is  fuf- 
ficient.  T.he  inflammable  principle,  or 
phlogiiion,  is  not  lofl  in  the  opera¬ 
tion;  but  when  it  abandons  the  mc- 
IhI,  It  unites  with  the  pure  air  and 
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forms  fixed  air.  Therefore  the  weigh  t 
of  the  metal,  and  of  the  pure  air  abfoi- 
bed,  mull  both  be  found  in  the  calx; 
and  wcouglit  likewife,  in  reviving  the 
calx,  to  obtain  alt  the  pure  air  that 
was  abforbed,  together  with  the  ongi- 
nal  weight  of  the  metal. 

Ill  vain  will  it  be  objeiflcd,  ‘  that 
‘  in  the  redudfion  of  very  pure  metal- 

*  lie  calces  no  fixed  air  is  obtained. 

*  In  dilfiUing  red  precipitate  we  find 
*■  a  fmall  quantity  of  fixed  air  from  ac- 
‘  cldentAl  caufes  riling  at  the  begin- 

*  ning  of  the  operation  j  but  when  the 
‘  vefl’els  arc  changed,  nothing  is  ob- 

*  tamed  but  pure  air.’  This  mud 
happen,  for  the  metal  cannot  be  revi¬ 
ved  unlefs  the  fixed  air,  which  adheres 
to  its  calx  be  decompofed,  unlefs  it 
redore  the  phlogiiion,  and  aiTume  the 
form  of  pur.e  air 

It  may  perhaps  lie  I^.id,  that  the 
air  cxids  in  calces  under  the  form  of 
pure,  not  of  fixed  air.  But  this  can¬ 
not  be  eulily  proved ;  we  f  ee  ir,  indeed, 
abibrbed  and  afterwards  given  out  as 
pure  air  ;  hut  it  does  not  fol'iow,  that 
it  exids  as  fuch  in  the  calx.  \V^ater, 
they  maintain,  is  decoinpoied  on  a  mul- 
tituile  of  oecalions,  fo  is  fixeil  air. 

1  do  not  btl.cve,  however,  that  fix¬ 
ed  air  is  a  couibinatiun  of  j)ure  air 
with  phlogiiion,  as  the  mod  of  the 
partiiaus  the  old  doflrine  think,  for 
that  opinion  does  not  feem  to  me  fa- 
tisf'aiiurv,  in  explaining  the  jihenome- 
na  11' metallic  calces. 

1  licit  calce>  are  foluble  in  water: 
havi’ig  agitated  the  calx  of  zinc  for  a 
lor.g  time  in  dtflilled  water,  and  ha¬ 
ving  impregn  .tcd  the  water  when  filt¬ 
ered  witn  rtepatic  air,  it  became  black- 
iiii,  and  dttjoiited  a  ledimtnt  of  the 
fame  colour.  1  r.is  fcdimcr.t  was  the 
calx  o(  zi  -c  coloured  by  the  hepatic, 
01  inilainii.al.L'  lulphureous  nir. 

U.ne  cf  iiiCir  principle  prcpcrtius  it 
caullicity.  The  calx  of  arienic  is  or.e 
of  the  r^od  aitivc  paifous,  and  all  the 
red  are  more  or  Ids  cauihc.  It 
is  hkcwil'c  acknowledged,  that  all 
the  calces  produce  the  lame  effect 
f  t  vrnli 
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with  quick-lime  upon  pure  air.  New 
ma<^c  ruiniuni,  for  inftance,  gives 
cut  in  dillitlation  no  iixed  air; 
but  if  it  be  expofed  to  the  air  and 
then  diftilkd,  that  air  is  obtained, 
^'etallic  cakes,  when  irllutateJ  with 
fal  ammoniac,  decompufe  it  as  quick¬ 
lime  docs.  All  ihcfc  fadts,  and  many 
others,  lead  me  to  imagine  that  ihele 
cakes  contain  the  fame  principle  W'ith 
<juick-lime,  the  matter  of  fire  combi¬ 
ned,  as  almoif  all  the  ancient  chemilts 
have  faid,  and  which  may  either  be 
denoaiiiiated  matter  cf  fire  with  Le- 
jnery,  canfilnn  with  I\ieycr,  or  the 
friuciple  of'  heat  with  Scheele,  See.  I 
am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  me¬ 
tal,  in  theprocefs  of  calcination,  lofcs 
its  inflammable  principle,  and  com¬ 
bines  with  the  file,  and  a  greater  or 
lefs  quantity  of  pure  air. 

Jiut  it  is  fa’ j,  ‘  what  becomes  of 
‘  the  inflammable  air  of  the  metal  in 

*  this  calcination  ?  How  are  tlie  cal- 

*  ces  of  gold,  of  filyer,  of  mercury,  of 
f  piatina,  revived  alone  and  without 

*  addition,  while  at  the  fame  time 

*  pure  air  is  difengaged  ?  The  metal 
f  in  its  calcination  acquiies  a  weight 
‘  equal  to  that  of  the  air  which  it  ab- 
‘  foi  bs;  and  after  redudticn,  the  fame 

*  quantity  ot  pure  alt  is  obtained.’ 

i  anlwcr,  ill.  That  the  accuracy 
incr.ticncd  in  thefe  cypeiiments  has 
never  been  obtained  ;  f.x  thoh,  metal¬ 
lic  :a  CCS  are  only  made  uie  of,  and 
that  of  mercury  in  particular,  whit  h 
art  c.iade  by  means  of  acids.  Now 
it  is  proved,  that  in  the  folution  of  all 
liietais  a  tniall  portion  oi  tire  metal  u- 
i.iforiiily  tlcapes ;  that  anotbei  part  is 
loll  ID  the  v  aPiiing,  liliration.  Sec.  tl.al 
v;e  can  never  be  lure  ol  a  perfect  de¬ 
fecation,  nor  of  il'.c  ponion  of  acid 
cetompoi'ed  ;  thele  are  tour  lourtes  of 
erior,  and  a  fifth  is,  iliai  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion,  pan  of  the  metal  uafTes  ofl  With 
the  air,  and  a  part  ot  the  calx  is  lub- 
Jimed  111  the  ntek  of  the  vellels. 

2.  All  metallic  calces  are  net  re¬ 
vived  by  the  lofs  of  pure  air.  The 
plx  of  luangacere,  when  diilillcd  a- 
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lone,  gives  out  a  good  deal  of  pure 
air,  and  is  not  revived,  not  can  it  be 
but  by  means  of  charcoal 

3.  All  calces,  fuch  <as  thofeofgold, 
filvcr,  ftnercury,  and  piatina,  are  ne¬ 
ver  revived  without  the  airillance  of 
heat  or  of  light  :  now  it  is  my  opi¬ 
nion,  that  this  light  or  heat,  combining 
with  a  portion  of  pure  air,  forms  the 
inflammable  air,  which  is  ncciflary  for 
the  redudlion. 

Many  experiments  feem  to  prove 
this  piodudtion  of  inflammable  air,  by 
means  of  pure  air  and  light  combined. 
The  nitrous  acid,  expokd  to  light  or 
heat,  In  veflels  half  full  and  hermeti¬ 
cally  fealed,  becomes  Imoking  (tuti- 
Lmt).  Now  bchee'e  has  proved,  that 
in  this  cale  a  fniall  poition  of  pure 
air  IS  difengaged  ;  this  air  cannot  ef- 
cape,  and  therefore  I  fuppofe  that  it 
unites  wicii  a  poition  of  the  matter  of 
light,  or  of  heat,  and  forms  indamma- 
blc  air.  This  laft  combining  with  the 
acid,  changes  it  into  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  date.  The  white  calxoffilver 
expofed  to  light  becomes  biack,  as  it 
does  when  expoted  to  inilanimable 
air.  Mow  this  calx  in  the  light,  ailo 
gives  out  a  liiiall  poition  of  pure  air, 
whence  it  is  probable  that  this  pure 
air,  combini.ig  with  light,  produces  in- 
fl.immabic  air-  The  iulphurcous  and 
jiliolphoiic  acids,  incloled  by  Dr 
i'ritltly  in  tubes  half  filled  with  air, 
and  expofed  to  heat  for  Icveial  days, 
were  changed  into  fulphur  and  pl.ol- 
phorus.  Inflammabie  air  is  conliani; 
ly  protliiced  bctli  by  vegetables  and  a- 
n.mals :  and,  laftly,  that  which  1  kept 
for  a  long  tiniC  dver  watci  in  clulie 
velfcls,  was  confiderably  diminifi.ed, 
loft  its  iniiainmabiiiiy,  and  appitach- 
ed  fo  near  to  pure  air,  that  it  could 
maintain  combutfion. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied,  1. 
that  inllanmiable  air  contains  a  por¬ 
tion  of  puie  air  ;  2.  that  this  hill  aii  is 
combined  with  another  principle,  lo 
lubtile  as  to  Lc  dilperfcd  through  the 
veiTcls  ;  and,  3.  that  its  j>owers.  ot  gl- 
vi."‘g  out  flame  and  I'ght,  its  levity,  tec. 
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are  proofs  that  it  contains  the  matter  of  air,  becaufe  they  require  a  greater 


of  fire  or  of  iight. 

Xow  ihefe  principles  occur  in  the 
redu«Sion  of  the  metallic  cakes  ;  they 


quantity  of  it. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  ‘  if  the  me- 
*  tallic  calces  precipitated  by  the  cauf- 


farnilh  the  pure  air,  which  immediate-  ‘  tic  volatile  alkali,  are  in  part  revi- 
ly  unites  with  the  matter  of  fire  or  of  ‘  ved,  it  is  becaufe  the  alkali  is  de¬ 


light.  Many  other  fadls  confirm  this 
hypothefis.  The  calx  of  bifmuth  ex- 


compofed ;  its  inflammable  air  u- 
nites  with  the  pure  air  contained  ia 


hibits  the  fame  j'henomena  with  that  ‘  the  ca'x,  and  forms  water,  while  the 
of  filvcr,  of  which  we  have  fpoken.  ‘  metal  relumes  its  firlf  qualities,  and 


Lallly,  in  precipitating  the  nitrous  fo- 
lutioiis  of  filver,  of  mercury,  &c.  by 
quick-lime,  and  the  caultic,  h.\ed,  or 


the  other  principle  of  the  alkali  the 
phlogitlicated  air  difengages  itfelf.’ 
To  this  I  anfwer,  it  is  denionlfra- 


vola'.iie  alkalies,  the  precipitates  are  ted  that  this  explanation  is  abfolutcly 
blackilh.  Light,  heat,  and  quick-  hyiKitheiical,  as  is  evident  from  the 
lime,  therefore,  produce  m  this  cale  following  fadls.  1.  I  precipitated  a 
the  fame  eftcefs  with  inilammable  air.  nitrous  folution  of  filver  by  ihecaullic 
h  It  not  probable  tliat  this  light,  or  ammoiiiacal  alkali,  in  a  pneumato- 
i.his  hca:,  conibming  with  a  ponion  of  chymical  apparatus.  There  was  no 
pure  air,  which  is  always  uilengaged  phlogifficated  air  difengaged.  The 
in  thele  operations,  produces  iidlam-  lame  took  place  with  a  folution  of  iron, 
niable  air.j  or  at  leaft  the  principle,  2.  'I'he  precipitates  when  wafhed,  and 
which  cxills  in  quick  lime  and  the  the  liquor  evaporated,  produced  am- 
caultic  alkalies,  and  whicn  approaches  moniacal  nitre.  3.  The  cauftic  fixed 
nearly  to  the  nature  of  inflammable  alkalies  and  lime-water  produce  near¬ 
air?  ly  the  lame  efleds  as  arvmoniacal  al- 

Wben  wc  fubjeft  the  calces  of  gold,  kali.  lor  M.  d'.‘\rcet'*'has  flicwn, 
mercuij,  filver,  See.  to  a  coiifitierabie  that,  by  precipitating  the  vitriol  of 
heat,  a  great et  quantity  of  iiiflaitima-  iron  by  common  c.iultic,  a  blackifli 
blf  air  is  formed,  and  they  are  com-  precipitate  is  obtained,  as  if  the  preci- 
pleaily  revived  •,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  pitatlon  had  been  made  by  the  cauflic 
the  putc  air,  widch  was  not  tni|>!oyed  volatile  alkali.  It  is  not  the  inflam- 
in  the  rtduclioti  or  in  the  fcim.ition  mabie  air,  which  is  not  found  either 
of  the  inflainmable  air,  is  difengaged  in  the  cauitic  fixed  alkali,  nor  in  the 
jinder  the  form  of  [luie  air.  Ih.  this  quick  lime,  which  is  the  caulcofthefe 
account,  rone  of  thofe  metals  that  are  eflccfs,  but  the  peculiar  principle  that 
called  perfecl  can  be  calcined  by  heat,  exilb  in  the  quick-lime, 
becaule  tiiey  ate  revived  as  loon  as  It  w.ii^ffiil  be  aiked,  Wh^t  becomes, 
they  are  calcined  ^  and  mercury,  in  the  in  ilic  calcination  of  metals,  of  the 

Katicn  of  Ic'd  precipitate,  cannot  inflammable  aii  which  I  allow  to  be 
cined,  except  in  a  degree  of  heat  pit  lent  theie?  Ueginning  with  known 
which  is  too  Imall  to  icvivt  it.  fads,  1  anlwer,  that  the  tnttaniniable 

'i’he  metaliic  calx  Icives  nere  as  a  air  and  a  portion  of  pure  air,  w  hen 
bafis  for  the  combmation  of  the  pure  butnt  togeliur,  allow  the  water  they 
air  with  iight,  in  order  to  tlie  pro-  contain  to  be  djfeiigagtd  j  that  this 
dudion  cf  111  flammable  air,  in  the  lame  water  either  evauorates  or  combines 
Way  as  c.ilcarcous  earth  in  nitre  pits  with  the  oil.er  portion  of  pure  air, 
IS  the  balls  nectflary  for  the  tornia-  which  unites  with  the  calx.  Our  op¬ 
tion  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  ponenis  are  obliged  to  admit  this 
and  cf  the  alkalies.  Eut  it  mult  be  combination  of  water  in  mcia.lic  cal- 
owned,  that  the  calces  of  the  othei  ce>,  lor  they  confefa,  that  pure  air  al- 
^euls  canaoc  favour  tMs  produdioo  ysays  contains  a  ptetiy  large  qua.nity 

of 
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cf  water.  Now  fince  they  artirm  that 
jiiectiely  the  fame  weight  is  recoveicd, 
they  muff  graot,  that  the  water  had 
remained  in  the  calx. 

Befictes,  if  I  ftould  even  allow  that 
ioflanimable  air  does  not  exilt  natu> 
rally  in  nietalst  water  being  eflential 
to  it,  and  tl>aj  jierhaps  there  is  no  wa> 
ter  in  tliefc  iubllances,  but  only  that 
principle  which^  joined  with  water, 
forms  fuch  air,  it  would  not  be  the 
Icfs  neceflary  to  acknowledge,  that 
that  principle  cannot  be  the  matter  of 
heat ;  for  water  reduced  to  vapour  is 
water  united  with  the  matter  of  heat, 
but  it  does  not  for  that  reafon  coniti* 
tute  indammabje  air.  In  ihort,  all 


inflammable  air  contain*  pure  air^ 
fince,  when  decompofed  by  being  held 
over  water,  there  is  a  ways  a  refldue. 
of  pure  air.  This  pure  air  is  the  ba« 
fis  of  inflammable  air,  and  is  combined 
with  another  fubllaoce,  which  gives  it 
levity,  inflammability,  &c.  and  confe- 
quently  can  be  oothing  but  the  mat* 
ter  of  heat  under  a  peculiar  form. 

But  this  fubilance,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  united  with  pure  air,  forms 
inflammable  air,  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  that  which  when  combined  with 
pure  air,  forms  fixed  air ;  and  in  this, 
iny  view  of  the  matter  diifers  Irom 
that  of  the  other  advocates  of  phlo* 
gifton. 


t^rlginal  Aneedjte  of  Peter  the  Great’s  Father. —  By  Marla  Andreevna  Coon- 
tefs  K.umaiitzof,  Grat.f  Daughter  r.f  the  Boyar  Artemin  Matfeof. 


TZar  Alexei  Michailov;tsu,  thee;  upon  this  condition,  however, 
the  fa  her  of  Peter  the  Great,  that  I  didurb  nobody,  and  that  none 
was  pleafed  to  confer  his  particular  get  up  from  table  till  they  have  fup- 
confidence  on  the  Koyar  f  ed.’ — *  Whatever  your  Majeily  plca- 

Matfcol,  grandfather  to  iMaila  And-  Ics  and  commands  niuil  be  to  tlieho- 
rcevna  Uumantzof  (mother  of  i'leLl  r.aur  of  my  h.-ule,’  returned  Matfeof. 
hl  irlhal  Runiaiitzof  Zadana>fic’,  chan-  -7— Tiie  iupjter  was  f.-rred  up,  and  the 
ccllor  for  foreign  aftairs)  pi  he,  tie  Tzar  (at  down  to  table.  Tiie  milt- 
a.iiv:  d'boKneur.  i.T, A  fince,  in  177;,  refs  of  the  houfe  enters,  with  their 
made  cfierhfvieiflerinn  *  <0  her  j>re-  only  fon,  and  a  young  lady,  who,  after 
lent  M.^elly,  Catharine  II.  maknig^iheir  prufouiidcli  leverences. 

The  I'zat,  after  the  death  of  his  obey  the  Tear’s  commands  and  taltc 
frll  Czarina,  theprincefs  iMiloll.iuv'ki,  their  places  at  the  table.  During  the 
v.cnt  often  to  vifi:  Matfeof,  contrary  fupper,  the  'I'zar  looked  Ircquently 
•to  the  cultom  of  finnier  Tzais,  w  ito  round  upon  the  hi  tie  company,  and 
never  vlfited  private  perlons,  and  feemed  to  take  pariicular  nonce  of  the 
would  fometimes  even  take  his  fupi>er  young  lady  that  fat  over-agasnll  him, 
vith  hint. — One  e.tnirg  coming  in  as  not  recoiltcling  that  he  had  ever 
t  nexpcftcdly,  ar.d  Iceing  the  table  fet  feen  her  biGre  as  one  of  Matfeof’s 
fiir  flipper  with  great  neatnefs.  he  laid  children. — ‘  I  always  thought,’  laid 
to  Matfeof,  ‘  'I’he  table  feems  lo  neat-  his  Mujelty,  ‘  that  thou  hatUl  no  o- 
ly  and  prettily  covered,  1  feel  a  rtrong  ther  child  than  that  boy;  but  row  I 
i'clire  to  fit  down  to  it  witli  you.  Yes,  fee,  for  the  lit  If  time,  that  thou  half  a 
1  will  follow  the  luggcffiont  of  my  ap-  dauglitcr  likewife:  how  camell  thou 
petite,  and  place  niyfclf  at  table  fay  never  to  mention  her  to  me  ?’ 

‘  Your 

•  There  are  no  titles  arsirg'us  to  tliefe  in  Etigllih ;  and  fo,  when  one  doc*  uo; 
trai.fiate  at  all,  cue  is'l'ure  no:  to  txaiillate  aiuifs. 
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*  Your  Majefty  thought  perfeftly 
fight,’  anfwcred  Matteof:  *  I  have 
but  that  one  fon  ;  but  the  young  lady 
that  (its  oppoGte  is  the  daughter  of 
my  (inend  and  relauon,  the  nobleman 
Kyrilla  Narilhkin,  who  lives  in  the 
country  on  his  edate,  whom  my  wife 
has  taken  into  the  houfe,  to  (hew  her 
the  city,  and  in  God’s  good  time,  to 
get  her  well  provided  for.’ 

The  Tzar  fald  nothing  more,  than 
that  ‘  he  had  done  a  good  deed,  which 
therefore  mult  be  agreeable  to  God.’ 
After  fupper,  when  Matfeof’s  family 
were  riicn  from  table,  and  gone  to 
their  own  aparnnent,  the  Tzar  cltofc 
to  continue  fitting  with  his  liuit.  His 
Majelly  relumed  the  lubjedt  of  the 
puog  lady,  Natalia  Kyriliovna,  and 
faiJ,  ‘  The  maiden  has  a  handfome 
appearance,  (he  feenis  to  have  a  good 
heart,  and  is  not  too  young  to  be  man¬ 
ned.  Tliou  mud  enileavour  to  get 
her  a  (it  hulband.’ — Yes,’  anfwered 
Matfeof ;  ‘  your  Majedy  judges  right¬ 
ly  of  her  j  die  jKilfeires  an  excellent 
underftanding,  with  the  greated  ino- 
dedy,  and  the  IkII  of  hearts.  M-y  wife 
and  the  whole  family  are  uncommonly 
fond  of  her,  and  coufider  her  as  if  the 
were  our  darling  daughter.  But  as 
to  a  fuitor  for  her,  that  is  what  we  are 
not  foon  likely  to  expetd.  Siic  has 
indeed  nunibcrlefs  good  qualities,  but 
little  or  no  wealth  ;  and  if  I'  (hould 
meet  with  an  opportunity  to-fcttle  her, 
the  portion  I  could  afford  out  of  my 
narrow  fortune  would  lie  but  fmall.’ 
— The  Tzar  upon  this  replied,  ‘  bhe 
mud  find  a  iweeiheart  tiiat  has  fb  much 
projierty  himfelf  at  to  (land  in  need  of 
nothing  from  her,  but  confider  her 
good  qualities  as  the  greated  and  bed 
of  portions,  and  mcke  it  his  endea¬ 
vour  to  rendei  her  happy.’ — ‘This  is 
toll  what  I  could  with,’  laid  Matfeof ; 

*  but  where  (hall  i  find  fuch  a  lover, 
who  looks  more  for  excellent  qualities 
tn  his  bride,  than  for  a  fplcndid  tor- 
•«ne  ?’ — Oh  yes,’  laid  the  Tzar,  ‘  they 
ace  diU  tu  be  fousd  very  frcquccily  : 
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do  thou  think  occafionally  thereupon, 
and  I  myfelf  will  iikewife  lookout  for 
fome  fuch  match.  The  maiden  is  de- 
ferving  of  all  the  pains  we  can  take  to 
make  her  happy.’ — Matfeof  thanked 
his  Majedy  for  lo  gracious  an  intima¬ 
tion  ct  his  kindnefs  ;  and  there  the 
nutter  remained.  The  Tzar'wilhtd 
him  a  good  night,  and  took  himfelf  a- 
way.  A  few  days  afterwards  his  Ma¬ 
jedy  came  again  to  Matfeof,  difcoui- 
Icd  with  him  for  a  couple  of  hours  on 
date-aiTairs,  and,  after  getting  up, 
ieemingly  with  a  defign  to  take  leave 
and  go  away,  on  a  ludden  took  his 
chair,  and  fat  down  afrc(h.  ‘  Now 
tell  me,’  f.iid  he  to  Matfeof,  ‘  had  thou 
not  forgot  cur  late  converfation  about 
providing  a  iover  lor  Natalia  Kyrii- 
lovna  ?’ 

‘  No,  mod  gracious  Sir,’  anfwertd 
Matfeof;  ‘  I-  bear  it  continiialiv  ih 
mind,  and  only  wilh  it  were  to  fon-.e 
effeit.  1  have  found  nothing  luitabfe 
for  her  yet,  and  I  much  doubt  that  a 
prora:r  offer  will  foon  be  made ;  fot, 
though  a  number  of  our  young  noble- 
meu  come  to  vilii  me,  and  conlequent- 
ly  oftc.n  Ice  .my  charming  foder-daugh- 
ter,  they  none  of  them  give  any  iuti- 
mation  about  marriage.* 

‘  W ell,’  faid  the  Trar,  *  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  neceffary.  1  told  thee  that 
1  would  myfelf  ufc  funic  endeavour  to 
provide  a  bridegroom  for  her.  I  haVe 
had  the  good  fortune  to  Hud  one.  with 
whom  die  will  probably  be  vciy  con¬ 
tented  and  happy.  1  know  the  man; 
he  is  an  honourable  and  worthy  per- 
fon,  has  merit,  and  wealth  enough  not 
to  be  undei  the  neccfllty  of  alking  aiv 
edaie  or  pentien  with  her.  He  loves 
hei,  will  matry,  and  make  her  happy. 
Thou  kraiwclt  him  too,  though  pro¬ 
bably  he  hath  httheito  not  difcovered 
liis  intention  to  marry.  1  think  likc- 
w:fe  that,  when  he  applit:  to  thee, 
thou  wilt  rot  give  him  a  denial.'-— 
Matteof  here  interrupted  the  Tzir,  by 
faying,  ‘  As  1  jud  told  your  M.ijtdy, 
that  would  be  a  moll  Cciliabk  tliing  ; 

It- 
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it  would  free  me  from  a  great  concern  ftill  higher  in  your  Majefty’s  re<»aru^ 

1  have  comtDually  at  heart  about  this  and  for  elevating  my  family  to  a  coq> 
poor  girl.  Dare  I  now  befeec’j  your  nedlion  with  that  of  the  Tzar’s.’ 

Maje'ly  to  tell  me  the  man’s  name  ?  ‘  All  that  will  nothing  fignify,’  rc- 

Perhip*  I  know  him  likewife,  and  can  plied  the  Tzar  :  ‘  the  affair  is  mincj' 
inform  your  Majcfly  fumething  of  his  and  thou  hall  no  bufincfs  with  it.  My 
circumtlanccs.’  refolution  is  taken,  and  thereby  I  lhall 

‘  I  have  told  thee  th.it  I  know  the  remain. ' — ‘  Well,  be  It  accoitUng  toi 
inan,’ returned  the  Tzar  ;  ‘that  he  is  your  Mcjelly’s  pleafure,’  faid  M-t- 
a  worthy  honed  feilow,  and  capable  feof ;  ‘  and  may  God  blcfs  your  Ma- 
of  rendering  his  wife  happy  :  thi»thou  jelly  with  every  kind  of  profperity  I 
mayell  take  my  word  for.  I  can  fay  Since  it  is  to  be  fb.  let  me  beg  only 
no  more  of  him,  till  we  know  whether  one  favour  for  myfeif  and  for  Xaraiia 
Natalia  Kynllovna  will  be  wil  ing  to  Kyrillovna,  which  is,  that  your  Ma- 
have  him.’  jelly  will  proceed  in  the  matter  accor- 

‘  'Fhete  is  no  doubt  of  that, ’return-  ding  to  rhe  ciiilom  of  the  empire,  and 
ed  Matfeof,  ‘  when  Ihc  hears  that  your  wiili  as  little  nolle  as  {rolfible,  by  or- 
Ivl  ijelly  has  provided  her  a  Ipouie.  1.1  deiing  a  number  of  the  marriageable 
the  mean  time,  rtie  mail  know  who  young  ladies  of  the  jtrincipai  fxT.il  es, 
the  peifon  is,  that  j'lic  may  give  her  and  among  them  Natalia  Kyiiilovna, 
anfwer.  This,  I  think,  is  but  reafon-  to  appear  t.rgetber  at  court,  with  the  W 
able,’ — ‘  Well  then,’  faid  the  I'z.ir,  deiign  of  chuling  one  of  them  for  j  | 
*  I  give  thee  to  know,  that  I  myfeif  am  bride;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  that  no  I 
the  man  that  hath  refoived  to  marry  pcifon  beii.ie  your  Majcity  a.ud  myfcl/  I 
Iter,  if  ilie  be  inclined  to  it.  Do  tlmn  not  even  Natalia  Kyriliovna,  have  the  I 
tell  her  this,  and  adc  her,  whether  Ihc  flightell  intimation  of  your  pur^xtfe  and  fa 
can  approve  of  me.’  refolution.’  I 

At  this  unexpected  declaration  of  The  'I'zar  found  this  procedure  I 
the  Tzar,  Mitfeof  was  filled  with  alio-  highly  proper  ;  and  accordingly  bade  I 
silfliment,  threw  himfclf  at  his  feer,  Matfeof  ine  piepated  for  the  event, and 
jind  faid  :  ‘  I  bcfcech  your  Majelly,  to  diliiovcr  his  intention  to  no  one. — 
for  the  love  of  heaven,  liiai  you  wiil  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  he  declared 
change  your  refolution ;  or,  at  lead,  his  delign  of  marrying  again  to  the 
that  you  will  not  order  me  to  acquatr.i  hcids  .it  :;-.c  church  and  h.s  ch  ef  mi- 
tiie  young  lady  with  it.  Moil  graci-  niders  in  a  private  council  ;  and  far- 
o.:s  Sovereign,  you  know  full  well  thcr  told  them,  that  rtn  I'uch  a  coun- 
thii  I  have  already  a  great  many  enc-  day  all  the  marriageable  daughters  of 
itiics  at  court,  and  among  (he  princi-  the  chief  nobles  were  to  be  co.iimaDd- 
pal  families  of  the  empire,  who  are  cd  to  appe.tr  at  court,  that  his  Majcily 
jealous  of  the  favour  and  confidence  nuglu  coniiJi-r  them,  and  ciiufe  a 
your  Majefly  is  plcafed  to  allow  me.  biiilc.  ' 

What  an  outcry  will  there  be  .luiong  f  his  was  accordingly  done  the  —  ] 

them,  when  they  find  your  Majefly  of  itpiembcr,  i6;o,  in  tl.e  Kicmlin  I 
has  preferred  a  marriage  with  a  poor  p.d.icc  at  I'.Iofcow,  when  flxty  noble 
malJto  of  my  family  to  a  connefiion  ir.iiies  prefenud  ihendbUes  in  their 
with  one  of  the  principal  laiiies  at  mod  rup..th  attire,  and  among  them 
court !  Doubtlefs  their  hatred  and  ma-  Natalia  Kyriliovna  Narithkma,  m  neat 
l.ee  agaioll  me  will  coverall  (he  land  ;  anti  pietiy  ap'.utrel.  They  weie  all 
and  every  one  will  thick  that  I  htve  fnmptuoufiy  entertained  by  the  Tzurv 
abufed  your  M.<jtfiy’s  favour,  and  .iU-  but  Natalia  was  declared  to  be  the 
•worthily  contrived  to  bring  about  the  ?<'ltnavcli’s  tiide. 

JD*tch|  fgr  the  faKe  of  railing  myfslf  M.  M.  M 

Q» 
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On  MirJal  Bleafurest  and  the  Advantages  of  Retirement.  By  Mr  Zimmer 

mail  *. 

Men  of  exalted  minds  have  al-  fore  wrote  to  Harpalus  to  fend  hint 
ways,  amidit  the  bulUe  of  the  the  works  of  Philiitus,  feveral  of  the 
gay  world,  and  even  in  the  brilliant  tragedies  of  Euripides,  Sophocles, 
career  of  heroifm,  retained  a  talle  and  Efchylus,  and  the  Dithyrambics 
for  mental  pleafures.  When  enga-  of  Thaleftcs, 

ged  in  the  moll  important  affairs,  In  Pompey’s  army,  Brutus,  the 
iiotwithflanding  the  many  objects  avenger  of  the  liberty  of  Rome, 
that  employed  their  attention,  they  fpent  among  books  all  thofe  moments 
were  Hill  faithful  to  the  Mules,  and  which  he  could  fpare  from  the  du- 
perufed  with  deligiit  the  works  of  ties  of  his  otlicc.  He  not  only  read 
the  fublimelt  geniufes.  They  were  and  wrote  when  the  army  w’as  at  reft, 
not  of  opinion  that  a  great  man  has  but  even  the  night  before  the  cele- 
no  occalion  for  reading  or  know*  brated  battle  of  Phatfalia,  which  was 
ledge ;  nor  were  they  alliamcd  even  about  to  decide  the  empire  of  the 
to  become  writers  fometimes  them-  univerfe.  It  happened  then  to  be 
I'elves.  When  Philip,  King  of  Ma-  the  middle  of  fummer,  the  weather 
cedonia,  invited  Dionyflus  the  young*  was  exceedingly  hot,  and  the  army 
er  to  dine  with  him,  at  Corinth,  he  was  encamped  in  a  marthy  plain,  the 
began  to  ridicule  the  father  of  that  fervants  who  carried  his  tent  were 
Prince,  becaul'e  he  had  been  both  a  long  in  arriving,  and,  as  he  was  ex- 
Sovereign  and  a  poet,  and  had  com*  treniely  tired,  he  bathed  whilft  he 
pofed  odes  and  tragedies.  “  When,”  was  waiting  for  them,  and  made  his 
Lid  Philip,  “  could  your  father  Hnd  body  to  be  rubbed  with  oil  about 
“  leifure  to  write  all  thefe  trifles  ?”  noon.  After  taking  a  little  refrefh- 
— “  In  thofe  hours,”  replied  Diony-  raent,  whilft  the  raft  were  loft  in 
fills,  “  which  you  and  I  fpend  in  fleep,or  forming  conjectures  concern- 
“  drunkennefs  and  amufements.”  ing  the  event  of  the  next  day,  Bru- 
Alexander  was  remarkably  fond  tus  was  bufy  in  his  tent,  and  employ- 
of  reading.  Whilft  he  was  filling  ed  even  till  night  in  making  an  ex* 
the  world  with  the  fame  of  his  vie*  tra6f  from  Polybius, 
lories,  marking  his  progrefs  by  blood  No  one  was  better  acquainted 
and  (laughter,  inaiching  over  fmo-  with  mental  pleafures  than  Cicero, 
Ling  towns  and  ravaged  provinces,  who  fays,  in  his  oration  for  Archias, 
and  though  hurried  on  by  frelh  ardor  ‘‘  Wnyftiould  I  biulh  on  account  cf 
to  new  vidories,  he  found  the  time  “  thefe  pleafures,  lince  for  fo  many 
hang  heavy  upon  him  in  Afia,  be*  “  years  they  have  never  prevented 
caule  he  had  no  books.  He  there*  “  me  from  relieving  the  wants  of 
VoL.  X.  No.  59.  T  t  “  others, 

•  Fro'.n  “  Solitude,  confidered  as  i:  influences  the  Mind  and  the  Heart,”  by  Mr  Zlm- 
merinan.  Aulic  Counfcllor  and  Phyrieian  to  his  llritannic  Majcfty  at  Hanover.  This 
work  is  liigh'y  eilcemvd  in  Gcniuny  ;  and  the  author  received  for  it  a  public  mark 
of  approbation  from  the  prefeiit  Eniprefs  cf  Kuifia.  On  the  36th  of  January,  1785, 
a  courier,  fent  by’ the  Kuflian  Envoy  at  Hamburgh,  brought  Mr  Zimmerman  a 
imad  box  from  her  Imperial  Maji-fty,  containing  a  ring  richly  fet  with  diamonds, 
and  a  gold  medal,  having  on  one  fide  a  fivure  of  the  Emprefs,  and  on  the  other  the 
date ol  the  happy  reformation  of  the  Ktilfian  cnipire;  with  a  note,  written  by  her 
Own  hand,  in  which  were  the  following  words :  “  To  Mr  Zimmerman,  Counfel- 
“  lor  of  State,  and  phyfician  to  his  Hritatinic  Majeftv,  to  thank  him  for  the  cxtcl- 
Uot  precepts  which  he  has  given  to  mankind  in  bis  bcok  on  Solitude.” 
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“  others,  or  deprived  me  of  the  cou-  begged  him  one  day  to  give  him  the 
“  rage  to  attack  vice,  and  to  defend  key  of  his  library.  Petrarch  con- 
viitue  f  Who  can,  or  dare  reproach  fented,  not  knowing  what  he  was  go- 
‘‘  me  with  confecrating  to  the  mufes  ing  to  do  with  it ;  but  the  good  bi- 
“  and  to  learning,  that  time  which  fiiop  lucked  up  his  books  and  his 
“others  employ  in  trifling  amufe-  writing-delk,  telling  him,  that  he  for- 
ments,  (hews  and  entertainments  j  bade  him  to  read  or  write  for  ten 
“  which  they  waile  in  gaming  and  days.  Petrarch  obeyed,  though  with 
“  gluttony,  or  devote  toidlenefs  and  the  greateft  reluCfance  •,  but  the  firft 
“  pleafure  ?”  day  appeared  to  him  to  be  longer 

Full  of  the  fame  fpirit,  Pliny  the  than  a  year  j  the  fecond  he  had  a  I 
elder  employed  every  moment  of  his  head-ach  from  morning  to  night} 
life.  While  at  his  meals  he  made  and  the  third  he  found  himl’elf  in  the 
foine  one  read  to  him  }  and,  when  he  morning  very  feverilh.  The  good 
travelled,  he  had  always  a  book  and  bilhop,  touched  with  his  condition, 
ccnveniencies  for  writing  along  with  rellored  to  him  his  key,  and,  at  the 
him.  Uf  every  thing  that  he  read  he  fame  time,  his  health  and  his  fpirits. 
made  cxtradls ;  by  this  application  Tlie  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  as  I 
he  wilhed  to  double  his  e.xiitcnce,'  have  been  informed  by  his  own  ne- 
and  he  thought  that  he  did  not  live  phew,  my  intimate  friend,  was,'in  his 
while  he  (lept.  youth,  cornet  in  a  regiment  of  dra- 

Pliny  the  younger  read  wherever  goons  which  were  quartered  in  a 
he  could}  when  hunting,  at  table,  fmall  town  in  England.  While  here 
in  liis  walks,  and  whenever  his  .affairs  he  difeharged  his  duty  with  the  ut- 
would  permit  him.  He,  indeed,  molt  attention,  but,  during  the  relt 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  to  prefer  his  of  his  time,  he  remained  alone,  nei- 
duty  to  thofe  occupations  which  were  ther  paying  nor  receiving  vifits}  and 
merely  amufements }  and  it  was  for  employed  himfelf  in  reading  the  molt 
this  reafon  that  he  was  always  fo  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  both 
much  inclined  to  folitude  and  repofe.  Greek  and  Roman.  In  his  manner 
“  Shall  I  never  break,”  faid  he,  of  living  he  was  exceedingly  temper- 
“  thofe  chains  which  retain  me  ?  Are  ate,  hecaufc  he  wilhed  to  eradicate 
”  they  indilfoluble  ?  No,  I  dare  not  an  hereditary’  gout,  by  which  he  was 
“  hope  for  fuch  an  event.  Every  attacked  at  a  very  early  period  of  life. 

“  day  .".dds  new  torments  to  the  for-  His  feeble  (late  of  health  made  him, 

“  mer.  Scarcely  is  an  affair  iinifh-  perhaps,  fond  of  retirement }  but  it 
“  ed,  when  a  new  one  darts  up,  and  was  certainly  in  folitude  that  he  laid 
“  my  opprellive  chain  becomes  every  the  foundations  of  that  glory  which 
“  moment  longer  and  heavier  !”  be  afterwards  acquired. 

Petrarch  was  always  luw-fpiritcd  Perhaps  I  (hall  be  told,  that  men 
when  he  did  not  read  or  write,  or  at  fuch  as  thefe  great  characters  of  itnti- 
Icad  when  he  did  nut  indulge  in  poetic  quity  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  1 
dreams,  near  limpid  rills,  mountains,  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  there 
and  rocks,  or  in  valleys  enamelled  is  not  the  lead  foundation  for  I'peak- 
wiih  dowers.  That  he  might  not  ing  or  thinking  in  this  manner.  Was 
Icle  time  when  he  travelled,  he  wrote  Chatham  in  greatnefs  Inferior  to  a 
in  all  the  inns  where  he  flopped.  Roman  ?  Will  his  fon,  who,  when 
Une  of  nis  friends,  the  bilhop  of  Ca-  yet  a  youth,  thundered  forth  in  the 
vaiilon,  fearing  that  the  ardour  with  fenate  like  Demofthenes,  and  like 
which  he  read  and  wrote  at  Vau-  Pericles  ri vetted  the  attention  of 
ciufc,  would  entirely  deflroy  his  thofe  who  heard  him,  and  who  now, 
health,  already  greatly  deranged,  when  little  more  than  thirty  years 

of 
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of  age,  makes  hlmfelf  be  feared  and  He  wlio  (huns  mankind  to  gain 
refpefted  as  the  Prime  Minifter  of  their  love  and  elteem,  he  who  rifes 
England,  ever  think  or  aft  with  lefs  with  the  fun  to  converfe  with  the 
dignity  than  his  father  ?  What  men  dead,  is  doubtlefs  not  booted  at  the 
have  once  been  they  may  always  be.  break  of  day.  His  horfes  remain  in 
Greece  or  Rome  never  had  on  their  the  liable,  and  his  door  is  Ihut  againll 
thrones,  or  at  the  head  of  their  ar-  the  idler  j  but  he  Undies  men  and 
mies,  a  great  man  whofe  equal  may .  mankind  without  ever  lofing  fight 
not  be  found  at  prefent  in  Europe,  of  the  world.  Whatever  he  has  feen 
WTicrever  there  is  a  defire  for  it,  or  learned,  is  reviewed.  Every  obfer- 
wifdom  and  virtue  profit,  at  court  as  vation  he  has  made  in  life,  cither 
well  as  in  priv.ate  life  ;  in  the  palace  confirms  a  truth,  or  refutes  a  prejii- 
of  kings,  equally  as  in  the  cottage,  dice.  Every  thing  is  there  uiivcil- 
Wife  I’olitude  is  never  fo  refpectable  ed,  ftripped  of  its  falfe  fplendor,and 
as  in  a  palace  j  there,  in  profound  exhibited  In  its  natural  Hate.  Truth, 
tranquillity,  may  one  weigh  the  molt  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  the 
important  affairs,  live  calmly,  hap-  world,  walks  always  under  a  veil,  but 
pily,  and  contented,  when  one  does,  here  llie  Ihews  herfclf  naked.  Ah  ! 
without  ollentation,  whatever  duty  How  happy  is  that  man  who  has  at- 
requircs,  and  when  one  knows  how  tained  to  a  fituation  in  which  he  is 
to  avoid  the  contagion  of  frivolous  not  under  the  necelfity  of  telling 
and  weak  minds.  One  may  acquire  lies  ! 

inltruftion  everywhere,  and  at  all  Thefc  pleafures  of  folitude  are  not 
times,  and  if  one  cannot  return  and  incompatible  with  our  duty  to  the 
begin  a  new  career,  one  may  at  lealt  public,  for  they  themfclves  are  the 
employ  properly  that  time  which  re-  noblell  excrcifes  in  which  we  can 
mains,  unlefs  the  man  who  has  it  in  employ  our  faculties  for  the  good  of 
his  power  to  difplay  the  lamp  of  truth  mankind.  Where  can  it  be  account- 
choofes  rather  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  ed  culpable  to  honour  and  adore 
feeble  light  of  the  glow-w’orm.  truth,  and  to  be  fond  of  fpcaking  it  ? 

Solitude,  at  the  laft,  will  render  Would  it  be  a  cilme  to  have  the 
us  fuperior  to  all  the  charges  and  boldnefs  fometlmes  to  declare  pub- 
miferies  of  life.  He  who  cannot  find  licly  what  an  ordinary  man  cannot 
happinefs  in  riches,  pleafures,  and  do  without  trembling,  and  to  prefer 
grandeur,  may,  with  a  book  in  his  a  generous  liberty  to  continual  fla- 
hand,  forget  all  his  care  under  the  very  ?  Is  it  not  by  the  channel  of 
friendly  fhade  of  every  tree.  In  fo-  writers  that  truth  is  difTufed  among 
litude  he  enjoys  a  pleafure  much  the  people,  and  difplayed  before  the 
more  exquifite  and  varied,  pleafure  eyes  of  the  great  ?  Do  not  good  au- 
always  lively,  and  always  renewed,  thors  infpire  mankind  with  the  cou- 
In  his  clofet  his  mind  acquires  a  freih  rage  to  think,  ai^d  is  not  liberty  of 
ftrength.  Exercifing  it  gives  him  a  thinking  the  caufe  of  the  progrefs 
much  more  agreeable  fenfation  of  his  and  improvement  of  reafon?  It  is  pre- 
exlftence,  and  of  what  be  may  be-  cifc'.y  for  this  that  men  live  in  foli- 
come  fome  day  if  he  choofes-  If  his  tude  :  to  throw  afidc  their  chains  that 
views  are  great,  and  his  inclinations  they  wore  in  tlic  world  ;  and  it  is  for 
puT,  his  pleafures  In  folitude  be-  this,  that  he  who  thinks  in  folitude, 
come  Hill  greater,  and  he  learns  fpeaks  boldly  what  in  fociety  he 
more  and  more  to  dread  the  poifon  would  not  hazard  but  with  precau- 
offered  to  him  by  flatterers,  and  more  tion.  Timidity  never  makes  its  way 
and  more  to  defpire  idle  and  frivo>  into  folitude.  He  who  is  not  afraid 
lous  amufements.  of  retiring  under  his  peaceful  fliades, 

T  t  2  is, 
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is  never  accuftomed  to  (loop  to  the  every  moment  at  the  door,  nor  muft 
pride  ^.nd  infolence  of  the  great,  but  his  fervant  appear  twenty  times  in  a 
with  bolJnefs  tears  from  their  def-  morning  before  him  to  prefent  him 
potifm  the  malk  which  covers  it.  with  as  many  cards.  In  Ihort,  he 
Solitude  procures  fublime  plea-  mail  be  left  alone.  He  mud  follow 
fures  which  never  fade,  at  lead,  if  all  the  efforts  of  his  imagination,  and 
the  Ibul  docs  not  inhabit  a  body  en-  whether  in  the  open  air,  or  in  his 
tirely  dsenyed.  Thel’e  pleafures  give  clofet,  whether  dretched  on  a  fopha, 
ferenity  in  every  (Itaation  of  life,  af-  or  under  the  cool  (hade  of  a  fpread- 
ford  confolation  in  all  misfortunes,  ing-tree,  he  mud  be  at  liberty  to 
are  never  exhaulled,  and  become  at  change  his  (Ituation,  when  and  as 
length  as  necelTary  to  our  happinefs,  often  as  he  choofes.  To  write  with 
as  trifling  to  the  debauched  man  of  advantage  he  mull  feel  in  his  foul  an 
the  w’orld,  who  is  continually  run-  irrcfidiblc  defire,  and  be  able  to  in¬ 
ning  from  door  to  door  in  qued  of  dulge  his  tade  and  ardour,  without 
contemptible  joys  which  he  never  impediment  or  conllraint.  If  all 
finds.  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  thefe  thefe  advantages  are  not  united,  one 
pleafures  of  the  mind,  fays,  “  1  hey  will  be  continually  interrupted,  and 
improve  our  youth,  delight  us  in  reduced  to  the  ncccflity  of  remain- 
our  old  age,  and  increafe  our  hap-  ing  inaidive,  waiting  for  the  impulfe 
“  pinefs.  In  adverfity  they  are  our  of  genius.  Without  this  impulfe  an 
confolation  and  refource  j  they  re-  author  can  never  write  well,  and  un- 
create  us  at  homcj  are  no  burden  Icfs  he  watches  for  thofe  fortunate 
“  to  us  when  abroad,  they  (liorten  moments  when  the  head  is  difenga-  I 
our  nights,  and  accompany  us  in  ged  and  the  imagination  warm.  He  I 
“  our  journeys,  and  when  we  retire  mud  be  revived  by  chearful  prof-  ’ 

“  into  the  country.”  ”  The  Bt  lies  pefts,  animated  by  the  nobled  fenti- 
“  Letters,”  lays  Pliny  the  younger,  meuts,  and  by  a  contempt  for  every 
“  are  my  delight  and  comfort,  I  obflacle.  His  efforts  will  then  be 
‘‘  know  nothing  more  agreeable,  and  attended  with  fuccel’s,  and  thoughts 
”  there  is  no  misfortune  which  they  and  fuitablc  expietlions  will  how 
“  cannot  alleviate.  In  the  alHidion  fpontaneoufly  from  his  pen. 

which  1  feel  for  the  lufferings  of  Petrarch  felt  this  internal  impulfe 
“  my  wife,  and  the  ficknefs,  and  when  he  tore  himfelf  from  Avignon, 

“  fometimes  death  of  my  fervants,  the  mod  vicious  anil  corrupted  city 
“  I  find  no  relief  but  in  my  lludies.  of  his  time,  to  which  the  Pope  had 
“  Though  in  my  clofet  1  am  fenfible  transferred  the  papal  chair.  1  hough 
of  the  magnitude  of  my  evils,  they  honoured  with  the  proteftion  of  the 
“  however  become  mure  lupport-  Holy  Father,  of  Princes,  and  of  Car- 
“  able.”  dinals,  iHl!  young  and  full  of  noble 

Solitude  alone  is  the  channel  thro*  ardour,  he  e.xiled  himfelf  from  that 
which  every  thing  flows  that  men  brilliant  court,  and  retired  to  the  fa- 
conceal  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  mous  folitude  of  Vauclufc,  at  the 
life.  There  one  may  comfort  the  dillance  of  fix  leagues,  where  he  had 
heart,  if  one  can,  and  cl.oufes  to  only  one  fervant  to  attend  him,  and 
write.  \Vc,  indeed,  do  not  always  poffefled  only  a  (mall  houle  and  a  lit-  J 
write  when  we  are  alone  j  but  we  tie  garden.  It  was  there  that  he  li- 
inull  be  alone  if  we  willi  to  write,  nillred  all  thofe  works  which  he  had 
He  who  is  delirous  of  philofophifing,  before  only  fketched  out.  Petrarch, 
or  cumpofing  a  poem,  mull  have  his  wrote  more  at  Vauclufe  than  at  all 
mind  free  from  embarraiiment ;  he  the  other  places  where  he  had  refided, 
:nuil  not  hear  bis  childrea  crying  but  he  there  couiloually  polifhed  his 

works, 
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wotVs,  and  was  a  long  {ime  Iwfore  he  after  by  mankind,  to  whofc  inftruc- 
could  refolve  to  publ-.fh  them.  Vir-  tion  and  happinefs  we  have  devoted 
gil  calls  the  leifure  which  he  enjoy-  our  labours  ;  and  whom  we  have  loved 
ed  at  Naples,  ignoble  and  obfeure,  and  eileemed,  though  not  j’et  in  being, 
but  it  was  there  that  he  wrote  his  We  feel  within  us  thofe  feeds  of  e- 
Georglcs,  the  moll  perfect  of  his  pro-  mulation,  which  incite  us  to  refeue 
duSions,  and  that  which  Ihcws  in  from  death  our  better  part,  and  which 
almoft  every  line  tliat  he  wrote  for  fecure  from  oblivion  the  happiell  mo- 
imraortality.  raents  of  our  exlltence. 

Everygreat  and  excellent  writer  has  By  the  feeble  light  of  the  lamp,  as 

this  noble  view,  and  calls  his  eye  witli  well  as  on  the  throne  or  in  the  field 
enthufiafm  towards  pollerity.  He  who  of  battle,  the  dcfire  of  glory  produces 
is  inferior,  requires  a  more  mode-  actions  the  remembrance  of  which 
rate  recompenfe,  and  fonietimes  ob-  dies  not  with  u?,  nor  defeends  with 
tains  what  he  feeks  for  j  put  they  mull  us  to  the  tomb.  The  meridian  of 
both  feparate  fiom  the  world,  haunt  life  becomes  then  as  biilliant  as  its 
the  cool  lhades  of  the  groves,  and  re-  morning.  “  The  praife,”  fays  Plu- 
tite,  as  it  were,  within  ihemfclvcs.  tarch,  “  bellowed  ujkjd  great  and  ex- 
Whatever,  therefore,  they  di>  or  ac-  “  alted  minds,  only  Ipurs  on  and 
compliih,  is  the  ttfeed  of  folitude;  “  aioufes  their  emulation.  Like  a 
the  love  of  which  mull  engage  their  “  rapid  torrent,  the  glory  already  ac- 
whoie  foul,  if  they  arc  defirous  of  ‘‘  quired  hurries  them  irrtfillibly  on 
writing  any  thing  to  reach  future  “  to  every  thing  that  is  grand  and 
age.s,  or  that  may  be  worthy  the  no-  “  noble.  They  never  conlidet  thcni- 
tice  of  conteniporaiy  fages.  Every  “  felvesasfufficiently  lewarded.'l  heir 
thing  tliat  can  be  done  by  profound  “  ptecedirg  adlions  are  only  a  pledge 
thinking,  is  due  to  folitude;  one  there  “  of  what  may  be  expefted  from  them, 
reviews  and  arranges  whatever  in  the  “  and  they  would  bluili  not  to  live 
world  has  made  an  impreflion  upon  “  faithful  to  their  glory,  and  to  ren- 
hini,  and  there  he  lharpens  his  W4*a-  “  der  it  Itill  more  illultrious  by  the 
pons  againll  old  prejudices  and  llupid  “  moll  fplendid  deeds.” 


opinions.  The  faults  of  mankind 
llrike  the  moral  writer,  and  tire  de- 


He  who  is  difgulled  with  blind  a- 
lidation,  or  infipid  compliments,  will 


lire  of  corredling  tiitm  actuates  his  feel  his  heart  \v.irmed,  when  he  hears 
foul,  as  much  as  the  dtfire  of  ]>lta-  with  what  enthufiafm  Cicero  lays, 
fing  acluates  that  of  others,  'i’he  de-  “  Why  Ihould  we  diiTeiiibic  what  it 
fire  of  immoitality,  however,  is  the  “  is  ImpofTiblc  for  us  to  conceal? 
U(l  which  a  writer  ought  to  indulge.  “  Why  fliouldwc  not  rather  beptoud 
No  one  needs  attempt  it  if  he  has  not  “  of  confeHing  candidly,  that  we  all 
the  genius  of  a  Bacon,  if  he  cannot  “  afpiie  at  glory,  that  this  inclina- 
write  as  well  as  Voltaire  and  RotilTeau,  “  tion  is  llrongell  in  the  nobiell 
and  if  he  is  not  able  like  them  to  pro-  “  minds  ?  The  phiiofophers  ihcm- 
d'jce  maller-pieccs  worthy  of  being  “  felvcs,  who  write  on  the  contempt 


handed  down  to  polrcrity.  Such  as 
ihcfe  alone,  can  fay,  we  find  ourfcives 


of  glory,  prefix  their  names  to  their 
woiks,  and  by  this  prove,  that  how- 


animated  by  the  Iwcct  and  conlbling  “  ever  they  may  inculcate  fuch  max- 
thought  that  we  (liall  be  fpoken  of  “  ims,  they  themfelves  wilh  to  be  fpo- 
when  mouldering  into  dull,  and  by  “  ken  of  and  pr:uled.  \'irtue  rt- 
that  approbation  from  the  mouths  of  ‘‘  quires  no  other  recompenfe  for  all 
our  contemporaries,  which  makes  us  “  the  labours  which  it  undertakes, 
divine  what  will  be  faiJ  of  us  here-  “  and  all  the  dangers  to  which  it  cx- 

“  pofe9 
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**  pofes  itfelf.  What  would  remain  “  portance,  but  I  at  preftnt  enjoy  that 
to  it  in  this  ihort  and  miferable  “  flattering  hope.” 

“  life,  were  it  deprived  of  this  flat-  This  is  the  true  enthufiafm  with 
*<  tcring  reward  ?  Had  not  the  foul  a  which  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  in- 
“  forctafte  of  futurity,  did  It  not  ex-  fpire  the  children  of  the  great.  Were 
“  tend  its  thought  beyond  the  nar-  any  one  happy  enough  to  kindle  up 
row  limits  of  this  world,  men  would  that  generous  flame  in  their  young 
never  undertake  fuch  painful  la-  hearts,  and  to  accultom  them  to  con- 
”  hours,  fubjeft  themfelves  to  fo  ma-  tinned  application,  how  fliould  we 
“  ny  cares,  or  fo  often  expofe  their  then  lee  them  fliun  the  pernicious 
“  lives  to  danger.  But  the  moft  vir-  pleafures  of  youth,  and  enter  with 
”  tuous  men  have  within  them  a  noble  dignity  the  career  of  heroes  !  What 
“  and  irtefiflible  defire,  which,  night  aftions  might  we  not  then  hope  from 
**  and  day,  hurries  them  on  to  glory,  them,  what  glory  and  what  know- 
“  and  prompts  them  not  to  abandon  ledge  ?  To  exalt  the  minds  of  the 
“  entirely  to  the  prefent  generation  great.  It  is  fuflicient  to  infjure  them 
“  the  memory  of  their  name,  but  to  with  an  averfion  for  every  thing  that 
”  tranfmit  it  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  is  mean,  and  with  a  diftafte  for  every 
Would  we  who  fervethc  ftate,  who  thing  that  unnerves  the  foul  and  the 
”  every  day  expofe  ourfelves  to  dan-  body;  to  remove  from  them  thofe  vile 
“  gers  for  it,  pafs  our  whole  lives  and  contemptible  flatterers,  who  talk 
“  without  a  Angle  moment  of  eafe,  of  nothing  but  the  pleafures  of  fenfe, 
“  and  barely  believe  that  life  puts  an  and  who  feel;  to  acquire  interell  and 
“  end  to  the  feene  ?  When  fo  many  fonune  only,  by  leading  them  into 
“  great  men  have  taken  care  to  leave  crimes,  by  vilifying  before  them  eve- 
”  to  pofterity  the  reprefentation  of  ry  thing  that  is  great,  and  by  render- 
“  their  features  in  marble  or  brafs,  Ingthem  fufpicious  of  every  thing  that 
“  ought  we  not  rather  to  wifli  to  is  good.  The  deGre  of  enlarging 
“  leave  a  true  pi>flure  of  our  hearts  one’s  glory  by  noble  deeds,  and  of 
“  and  minds  ?  As  for  me,  in  every  increafirg  one’s  credit  by  internal  dig- 
“  thing  I  have  done,  I  believed  that  nity  and  greatnefs  of  foul,  has  advan- 
“  I  was  fowing  for  pofterity,  and  dif-  tages  which  neither  birth  nor  rank 
“  fuAng  throughout  the  univerle  the  can  heftow,  and  which  cannot  be  ac- 
“  eternal  remembrance  of  my  name,  quired  even  on  the  throne,  without 
“  Whether  after  death  I  fliall  be  fen-  virtue,  and  without  having  one’s  eyes 
“  Able  of  my  glory,  is  of  little  im-  continually  Axed  on  pofterity. 


Rules  for  Predining  Changes  of  the  Weather^  hy  the  Baromder. 

ift.  II  E  rIAng  of  the  mercury  nued  froft,  fnow  may  be  expedled. 

A  prcl'ages,  in  general,  fair  4th.  When  foul  weather  happens 
weather,  and  its  falling,  foul  weather,  foon  after  the  falling  of  the  mercury," 
as  rain,  fnow,  high  winds  and  ftorms.  exped  but  little  of  it ;  and  the  fame 
:d.  In  very  hot  weather,  efpecially  infer,  if  fair  weather  fucceeds  fliorily 
if  the  wind  is  fouth,  the  falling  of  after  its  rife. 

the  mercury  foietells  thunder.  5th.  When  the  mercury  continues 

tjd.  In  winter  the  rifmg  prefages  to  life  for  two  or  three  days  before  the 
froft,  and  in  frofty  weather,  if  it  falls  foul  weather  is  over,  expeft  a  conti- 
three  or  four  divifions,  there  will  fol-  nuance  of  fair  weather  to  follow, 
low  a  thaw ;  but  if  it  rifes  in  a  conti-  6th.  In  fair  weatlier,  when  tlie  mer¬ 
cury 
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cury  fails  much  and  low,  and  conti* 
nues  fo  for  two  or  three?dayi  before 
the  rain  comes,  then  expeft  much  wet, 
and  probably  high  winds. 

7th.  The  mercury  generally  rifes 
Tcry  fall  after  great  Itorms  of  wind 
when  before  it  was  very  low.  Dr 
Halley  mentions  that  he  once  obfer- 
ved  it  to  rife  an  inch  and  a  half  in  fix 
hours,  after  a  long-continued  dorm 
of  fouth-weft  wind. 

8th.  The  unfetiled  motion  of  the 
mercury  indicates  uncertain  or  change¬ 
able  weather. 

The  words  on  the  plate  are  not 
ftriftiy  to  be  adhered  to,  though  they 
will  in  general  agree,  for  the  height 
of  the  mercury  docs  not  fo  much  in¬ 
dicate  the  weather  as  its  motion  up 
and  down ;  to  know  therefore  whether 
the  mercury  is  adually  rifing  or  fall¬ 
ing.  obferve, 

ift.  If  the  furface  of  the  mercury 
is  convex,  {(landing  high  in  the  mid¬ 
dle)  it  is  then  rifing. 

2d.  If  the  furface  is  concave, ( (land¬ 
ing  low  in  the  middle )it  is  then  falling. 

3d.  If  the  furface  is  plain,  or  a  lit¬ 
tle  convex,  it  may  be  confidered  as 
(iationary. 

4th.  A  fmall  (hake  of  the  tube  will 
fonietimes  bring  the  mercury  to  its 
approaching  height. 

The  foregoing  rules  are  chiefly  to 
be  depended  ujxtn ;  but  the  following 
are  not  unworthy  of  regard. 

til.  The  greateft  heights  of  the 
mercury  are  on  eaflerly  and  north- 
naflerly  winds,  and  its  lowell  (lations 
on  foutherly  or  wefttily  winds. 

2d.  A  continuance  of  fair  weather, 


the  wind  being  in  the  north,  and  the 
mercury  high  or  rifing,  is  never  fuc- 
ceeded  by  tain  till  the  wind  changes 
foutherly. 

3d.  A  continuance  of  rain  from  the 
fouth,  is  fcarce  ever  fucceeded  by 
fettled  fair  weather,  before  the  wind 
changes  eitlier  to  the  wed  or  fonie 
point  of  the  north. 

4th.  If  the  mercury  falls  when  the 
wind  is  full  fouth,  it  fcarcely  ever  fails 
to  be  a  fign  of  rain. 

5th.  if  it  is  going  to  be  cold,  fro(^ 
ty,  or  foggy,  it  rifes  pretty  high  ;  but 
if  going  to  be  windy  or  tempeduous, 
it  will  then  fink  very  low,  and  as  foon 
as  the  iird  dorm  is  over  rife  again 
apace. 

The  barometer  never  fails  to  (hew 
the  true  caafe  of  the  alterations  o£ 
the  weather,  and  we  are  thereby  pre¬ 
pared  to  expeft  them ;  but  it  may 
fometimes  happen,  that  the  column  of 
mercury  will  not  alter  its  altitude  a- 
greeably  to  the  fotegoing  rules,  for 
when  the  atmofpheie  is  charged  with 
more  aqueous  matter  than  it  can  dif- 
folve  (the  atmofphere  is  known  to  be 
a  dilTolvent  medium)  the  furplus  will 
form  clouds,  and  thele  produce  (how- 
eis  of  rain  when  the  mercury  (lands 
very  high;  and  for  the  contrary  reifon, 
there  may  be  fometimes  no  rain  when 
the  mercury  is  very  lew,  Plence  it 
follows,  that  we  are  generally  fatisfied 
by  the  barometer  what  weather  we 
may  at  all  times  probably  expedl, 
though  fometimes  the  contrary  may 
hajipen,  and  a  general  monitor  (to 
any  wife  man  )  is  better  than  none  at# 
all. 


Hijloirc  du  Gouvernement  Francois,  8cc. — Hijicryefthe  French  Government, from 
the  Meeting  of  the  Notables,  iid  February  to  the  End  of  December  in 

the  fame  Tear. 

^'HE  late  events  in  France  have  potifm,  has  exerted  its  efforts  to  (hake 
furniihed  a  fpeftacle  at  once  them  o(r,  and  has  had  the  addrefs  to 
aftonifliing  and  unexpeded.  A  na-  convert  the  indruments  of  tyranny 
rion,  funk  under  the  fetters  of  def-  into  the  fupports  of  freedom.  A  re¬ 
volution 
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volution  of  this  kind  is  an  epoch  in 
the  hillory  of  political  inilicutions, 
and  demands  the  motl  fcrious  atten¬ 
tion.  We  have  taken  up  this  work 
as  one  which  begins,  if  not  iroin  the 
more  general  caufcs,  from  tiie  Hril 
events  which  occurred,  and  which, 
concealed  in  their  conftitution,  every 
thing  which  lias  followed.  A  ihort 
account,  though  pretty  generally 
known,  will  connert  the  whole. 

The  liberty  of  France  conlitled, 
as  is  ufual  among  the  northern  n  i- 
tions,  in  its  parliaments ;  their  fane- 
tion  was  required  to  render  every  acf 
of  the  king  valid  •,  but  the  funUHinen- 
tal  defect  arole  from  attaching  i!ie 
oirivCs  of  its  members  to  particular 
fauiilies,  titles,  or  fituations.  Tnis 
rendered  the  parliament  for  many 
years  a  fereen  between  the  moil  odi¬ 
ous  del’po  il'm  and  the  people.  Their 
fandtion  was  required  :  but  they  weie 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  retufe  it, 
and,  of  courfe,  there  was  no  real  im¬ 
pediment  to  what  a  weak  king,  or  a 
wicked  favourite  might  chale  to  cx- 
aft.  The  gradual  piogrtfs  of  know¬ 
ledge,  foreign  travel,  and  more  at¬ 
tentive  enquiry,  taught  our  neigh¬ 
bours,  that  this  ul'urpation  of  power 
was  neither  warranted  by  the  con- 
llltution,  nor  fuitable  to  thole  rights 
which  were  inherent  in  every  indi¬ 
vidual  ■,  but,  while  tlic  crown  was 
fupported  by  an  army,  it  was  nei¬ 
ther  prudent  to  attempt  any  tiiange, 
nor  could  the  attempt  have  ended  lu 
any  thing  but  deltrudlion.  At  this 
period  our  dilpute  occurred  with 
America’,  and  the  French  miniltcr 
faw,  or  thought  he* law,  that  com¬ 
merce  was  the  wing  which  had  en¬ 
abled  us  to  fear  I'o  high,  and  that  our 
American  colonies  formed  its  Hrll 
and  molt  ufcful  feathers.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  deftroy  tliem,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  j  but  in  this  attempt  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  rum  of  his 
mailer’s  power,  by  lelTening  the  ar¬ 
my,  in  order  to  fupjHirt  more  clTec- 
tuaily  the  marine,  the  cffciuial  I'up- 


port  of  his  beloved  commerce,  by  in« 
creafing  the  debt  beyond  the  rc- 
fources  of  the  nation  j  above  all,  by 
infpiriiig  the  army  which  fought  and 
conquered  in  America  with  the  fpi- 
nl  of  liberty  j  and  the  nation,  who 
lhared  the  glory  of  the  conquell,  and 
participated  the  honour  of  emanci¬ 
pating,  as  they  called  it,  America, 
with  lentiments  of  the  fame  kind. 

To  add  to  the  refourecs,  and  to 
fupport  the  tottering  credit  of  the 
kingdem,  the  alfembly  of  the  Nota¬ 
bles  was  convened,  a  meafure  which 
lighted  the  I'park  lurking  in  ditfer- 
ent  breads,  and  which  gave  the  lall 
blow  to  the  tyranny  of  the  kings. 
With  this  event  the  prclent  publi¬ 
cation  opens  :  we  have  cliol'eii  it,  be- 
caule  it  appears  to  give  a  candid  ac¬ 
count  of  what  occurred  in  this  me¬ 
morable  year,  when,  as  our  author 
remarks,  foroc  mure  fagaeious  minds 
already  conceived  a  prefentiment  of 
what  would  follow,  and  feem  to  have 
acted  on  one  ilcady  and  confillent 
jilun  in  purfuit  of  it.  We  hope  the 
fame,  or  an  equally  impartial  author, 
will  enable  us  to  purfue  the  hillory 
of  this  very  important  revolution. 

The  Allembly  of  the  Notables,  or 
moll  dillinguiihed  men  in  the  king- 
dom,  was  an  early  inilitution,  which 
was  always  had  recourie  to  in  the 
moll  dillreiruig  circumltimces.  It 
coulided  of  aivhbi'hops  and  bi/hops, 
various  prelidents  of  the  ditferent 
parliaments,  and  deputies  from  dif¬ 
ferent  Hates :  in  Ihort,  it  formed  an 
adequate  reprelentation  cf  the  na¬ 
tion.  It  was  convened  on  the  29th 
of  January  i/by,  but  it  did  not  fit 
until  the  22d  of  February,  lince  the 
bulinefs  to  be  tranfucled  was  not 
ready  j  to  this  delay,  which  the 
author  attributes  to  M.  de  Ca- 
lonne,  he  thinks  all  the  misfortunes 
were  owing  j  for  in  this  period  the 
members  bad  onportuiiities  of  con- 
verllng  with  each  other,  of  commu¬ 
nicating  their  complaints,  and  of  be¬ 
ing  prejudiced  by  the  different  re¬ 
ports 
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ports  of  errors  and  miilakes,  which,  fufed  to  enter  into  any  difcuflion,  and 
in  a  defpotic  monarchy,  feldum  reach  the  king  prevented  any  further  ia- 
the*  provinces.  The  objed  of  the  quiry.  The  deficiency,  which  ap- 
meeting,  they  were  told  by  the  king,  peared  at  lead  to  be  130  millions, 
was  to  improve  the  revenues ;  to  af-  was  very  alarming,  lince  in  M.  de 
certain  their  freedom  by  a  mure  equal  Calonne’s  adminillration  600  millions 
partition  of  taxes  j  to  free  commerce  of  debt  had  fallen  in  •,  and  it  was  fup- 
from  fome  of  its  trammels,  and  to  pofed,  that  he  traced  the  deficit  very 
fup*port,  as  far  as  pofllble,  the  poor-  high,  to  conceal  his  own  faults.  The 
er  part  of  the  community.  remedy  was  a  general  tax  on  land, 

‘  M.  de  Calonnc,  fays  our  author,  from  which  no  one  fhould  be  exempt, 
did  not  appear  on  the  llage  with  e-  and  a  damp  adf.  Thefe  were  ren- 
qual  advantage.  He  was  prefump-  dered  more  agreeable  to  the  people, 
tuous,  trifling,  inconfiderate ,  fond  by  being  accompanied  with  im- 
of  plcafure,  which  he  preferred  to  munities  from  foinc.  unequal  didri- 
bufinefs ;  of  expence,  which  was  fel-  butions  of  iinpod,  and  from  other 
dom  directed  to  any  good  purpofe  ;  grievances. 

of  flatterers,  by  whom  he  was  decci-  M.  de  Calonne  had  not,  it  feems, 
vcd.  In  other  refpedts,  he  had  the  that  inflexible  feverity,  and  deady 
art  of  pleafing,  a  defire  of  obliging,  dilinteredednefs,  which  didinguhhed. 
a  boldnefs  in  his  ideas,  extenfive  M.  Necker.  His  fpeech  was  pub- 
views,  and  more  than  ufual  know-  lifhed,  commented  on,  criticifed,  and 
ledge  of  the  bulinefs  of  adminidra-  generally  didruded.  The  timbre  was 
tion.  He  had  a  quicknefs  which  mentioned  fo  generally  as  to  caufe 
rendered  his  conceptions  ready,  and  the  gieated  alarm.  We  remember 
his  elocution  eafy  and  graceful,  but  receiving  letters  at  that  time  from 
which  often  hinders  a  proper  com-  Paris,  where  it  was  aflerted,  that 
bination,  or  a  profound  reicarch,  every  paper, defigned  even  for  a  let- 
fince  it  is  more  nearly  connefted  with  ter  of  friendlhip  or  aflFecHon,  was  to 
the  vivacity  of  the  imagination  than  be  damped  :  at  lead  every  letter 
the  folidity  of  judgment.  With  re-  which  might,  at  any  time,  be  addu- 
fpecl  to  the  virtues  which  truly  con-  ced  in  a  law  procel’s.  In  the  mean 
dilute  the  datelman,  and  have  for  time,  the  diiferent  committees  for 
their  foundation  that  feverity  of  ju-  the  Alfembly  was  divided  into  (even 
dice,  which  is  the  fafed  fupport  of  bureaux,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which 
the  riches  of  the  fovereign,  and  the  was  a  prince  of  the  blood  ;  and  they 
fortune  of  the  fubjeft,  in  M.  de  Ca-  confided  of  nearly  an  equal  number 
lonne  they  had  not  time  to  expand.’  of  each  order  :  thefe  committees,  or 
In  his  difcuurfe  he  acknowledged  boards,  we  fay,  proceeded  in  their 
the  deficiencyin  the  annual  revenue  to  deliberations;  and  ’  conditutional 
be  eighty  millions,  (about  three  mil-  laws,’  the  ‘  laws  and  principles  of  the 
lions  Sterling.)  He  traced  the  defi-  monarchy*  were  terms  often  employ- 
cicncy  to  cardinal  Fleuri,  alTcrting,  ed,  as  well  as  circulated  among  the 
that  the  abbe  Terrai  found  it  feventy-  people,  for  the  deliberations  were 
four  millions,  and  left  it  at  forty ;  unfortunately  no  fecret :  they  loll 
that  M.  Necker,  when  he  took  the  nothing  of  their  force  or  fpirit  by 
direction  of  the  finances  in  1776,  the  communication.  In  the  mean 
edimated  it  at  thirty-feven,  and  left  time,  intrigue  is  faid  to  be  preparing 
it  at  fifty-fix  ;  that,  within  eighteen  the  fall  of  M.  de  Calonnc,  and  the 
months,  it  rofe  to  eighty  millions,  inilruments  were,  *  the  zeal  of  wtll- 
M.  Necker,  it  is  faid,  offered  to  dif-  meaning  people,  the  franknefs  of  the 
prove  the  charge,  but  M.  Calonne  re-  old  cavaliers ;  particularly  the  nobi- 
VoL.  X,  No,  59.  U  u  lity 
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lity  and  clergy,  whofe  peculiar  pri-  even  the  lupprcirion,  or  rather  coa-  f 
vileges  were  attacked  by  thofe  facrl-  verfion  of  the  gabelle,  the  tax  on  fait, 
fices  defigned  to  render  the  new  tax-  the  right  of  marking  iron,  &c.  pro- 
cs  more  palatable.  The  nobles  op-  politions  highly  advantageous,  were 
pofed  the  payment  of  the  tax  in  kind,  examined,  commented  on,  and  loft, 
and  would  infill  on  its  being  paid  in  In  ihort,  our  author  endeavours  to 
money  j  at  the  fame  time,  they  in-  prove,  that  the  members  might  be 
lilted  on  fome  accounts  which  would  good  judges,  good  foldicis,  or  good 
explain  the  deficiencies  as  well  as  prieiis  j  but  they  were  not  quelified 
the  retrenchments  the  king  defigned  for  lialcfmen,  or  even  financiers, 
to  make  1  hey  began  to  fpeah  fo  Whatever  was  tlic  caufe,  the  didicul- 
carly  in  the  llile  of  the  fubjecls  of  a  tits  became  greater,  anti  M.  de  Ca- 
liinitcd  monarchy,  tliough  they  feeni-  lonne  appt  akd  to  the  ptople,  bla- 
td  to  aim  their  attacks  againft  the  ming  the  Notables  for  their  oppofi- 
iniuifter,  for  they  faw,  that  it  the  lion  to  the  plans  defigned  for  their  ^ 
i.;;;cs  weie  granted,  he  would  be  uu-  relief,  lincc  he  told  them  no  new  tax 
aiTailable.  It  vvr.s  oblcrveil  alfo  in  was  neccfli.ry-  This  precipitated 
favour  of  the  clergy,  for  the  territo-  his  fall ;  but  this  and  Si.  Nteker’s 
rial  iinpoll,  as  we  Ih.iil  call  it,  to  di-  juilificatiou  do  not  ItriQly  belong  to 
Itinguifh  this  new  tax  from  the  taillc,  our  hiitory. 

the  land-tax  was,  we  have  faid,  ta  'I'he  tinrd  diviiion,  whidi  was  ex- 
extend  without  exception,  that  they  amined  when  the  Notables  refumed 
had  incurred  debts  for  the  free  gifts  their  feats  on  the  15th  of  April,  re- 
which  they  had  prefented  to  the  lated  to  the  crown  land',  which  were 
crown,  and  it  was  unjuft  that  they  of  little  value  in  their  ncgkcled  and 
ihould  be  taxed  by  their  own  will,  impoveriilied  ftate.  But  the  fub- 
and  againft  it.  The  difterent  facri-  fiance  of  tlie  reprefentatioii  of  ilie 
I'.ces  v.l.ich  Were  to  be  made  to  com-  bureaux  on  this  lubjedl  is  only  given, 
penfate  for  the  new  taxes  occafioned  and  it  is  of  no  genenil  import  nice, 
no  lei's  clamour.  In  the  general  meeting,  which  took 

At  the  fecond  feflion,  on  the  12th  place  on  April  23d,  the  king,  in  a 
of  March,  M.  C’alonnc  congratula-  beneficent  Ipeecli,  lamented  the  vail 
ted  the  Alfembly  on  their  vigilance  deficiency,  and  promiftd  a  more  ex- 
and  attention,  obfervlng,  tliai  their  act  (Economy  j  but  he  concluded  with 
remr.rks  on  the  conduft  ot  the  taxes  mentioning  the  timbre,  or  ftanip-a^k 
did  I'.ot  affect  the  principles  of  the  The  bureaux  echoed  the  fpeech  in 
tax  5  but  the  Notables,  leall  they  tiu-ir  aiidi-cfles,  but  they  ventured 
might  he  fuppokd  to  cor.cur  with  to  Inquire  into  the  neceftity  of  a  new 
what  they difapproved,  defired  a  CO-  tax;  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
py  of  the  fpecch,  when  they  found  propoi’ed  lavings,  and  the  probable 
their  apprehenfions  without  foanda-  duratiou  of  tl.c  tax.  This  boldnef, 
tion.  The  fecond  divifion  of  the  did  not,  however,  otTend  :  the  king 
plan  was  defigned  to  increafe  the  li-  gave  as  paiticular  an  anfvver  as  he 
berty  of  commerce,  and  to  give  it  could,  and  calculated  the  increaie  of 
more  extent  and  aftivity.  But  even  income  and  the  reti'enehments  at  40 
thefc  regulations,  which  conlifted  in  millitrns,  more  than  a  million  and  a 
lowering  the  taxes,  and  fupprelling  half  Sterling,  and  regretted  exceed- 
the  numerous  internal  cuftomhoufes,  iugly  the  nccclTity  of  the  new  im- 
a  plan  on  the  whole  highly  advan-  polls.  The  Notables  proceeded  in 
tageous,  was  received  with  fufpi-  their  inquiries j  but  a  fuggeftion  now 
cion.  Indeed,  dillruft  and  fear  feem  arofe,  which  in  reality  was  not  coun- 
to  have  actuated  them  in  every  Hep:  tenanced  by  hlllory  or  precedent. 
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that  this  AlTembly  was  not  compe-  deficiencies  or  excefles  would  be  feen 
tent  to  iinpol’e  a  new  tax,  but  tiiat  as  weil  as  tlieir  fcveral  caufes  ;  but  the 
the  ilates  general  (hould  be  con-  weigh:  ot  ilie  llamp-tax  was  enormous, 
vened.  The  fuggellion  feems  to  The  parliament  refufed  to  regifter  it, 
have  been  a  political  engine,  em-  and  called  in  their  turn  for  accounts, 
ployed  by  thofe  who  looked  deeper  till  in  the  difcafllon  which  this  demand 
thr  u  the  affairs  of  the  moment,  and  occafioned,  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  dif- 
which  at  lalt  bro  ight  on  the  revolu-  covered  that  they  alfo  had  no  right  to 
tion.  The  prepofal  was  mentioned  eilablifli  any  tax,  but  that  this  right 
in  the  Airenibly,  echoed  through  the  exifled  in  the  dates  general.  They 
town,  and  everywhere  received  as  a  are  blamed  by  our  author  for  contelt- 
new  difeovery.  The  Notables,  tho’  ing  the  fubjech  at  a  time  when  the  e- 
they  perceived  their  exilicnce  near  ntrv.ies  of  t!ic  kingdom  were  wrelling 
its  tenninatiun,  continued  their  re-  Holland  from  the  alliance  of  France, 
fearches ;  they  found,  or  they  He  thinks,  for  various  reafons,  that 
thought  they  found,  that,  at  the  end  all  the  differences  ihould  have  been 
of  M.  Necker’s  adniiuillration,  there  buried  in  a  war.  On  the  oth  o  fjeiy 
was  an  excefs  of  ten  millions  annu-  the  paihamcnt  convened  the  peers, 
ally,  while  at  prefent,  the  6'jo  mil-  and  thofe  joined  witii  them  in  all  their 
lions  which  were  fallen  in,  were  not  views.  i\t  lad,  on  the  5th  <.f  Augud, 
accounted  for,  and  from  130  to  140  the  king  held  a  bod  cf  judice,  where 
millions  deficiency  was  to  be  fap-  the  parliament  were  o’oh.ged  to  attend, 
plied.  The  Affcnibly  weie  the  and  the  cd.if  was  regiuer.'d,  notwith- 
dupes,  a,s  it  is  hinted,  of  fome  de-  (landing  tlicir  protelt  was  immediate- 
figulng  perfons,  and  it  was  dilTolved  ly  entered,  and  publilhed  with  the  e- 
without  effedling  any  thing.  The  diil.  On  the  oth  the  edict  f  ir  the 
king  complimented  them  for  their  reform  of  the  houthold  appeared  ;  but 
attention,  and  they  received  it  as  it  had  iittio  t.fi  jct  in  appealing  the  dif- 
corJially  as  if  they  had  occafioned  tuibances,  w'lich  increided  fo  much 
the  moll  falutary  reformation.  that  the  parliamer.t,  on  the  15th,  was 

After  tl'.e  diffolution  of  the  Affcm-  banifited  to  Troyes,  and  the  ediiS  re- 
bly,  the  council  of  finance  was  eda-  gillcied  by  autliority,  in  the  chamber 
blillied,  the  free  paflage  of  corn  from  of  accounts  and  the  court  of  aids  j 
one  province  to  another  was  allowed,  though  each  body  joined  the  parlia- 
and  the  corvees  (perfonal  fervices  to  ment  in  their  opjtoiition  and  their  pro- 
the  lord)  were  abolilhed  by  editd  ;  but  tells,  and  atldrtucd  the  banilhcd  par- 
the  timbre  was  eftablilhed  by  the  fame  lianient  on  its  firm nefs,  the  propriety 
power,  and  it  extended  to  all  letters  and  judgment  of  i  s  conduJl. 
and  commiffions,  for  every  otlice  and  Almoll  all  the  parliaments  of  the 
place,  either  honoraiy  or  ufeful,  for  kingdom  confidcred  the  cafe  of  the 
every  grant,  title,  or  conceflion  ;  certi-  parliament  of  Paris  as  their  own  ;  and 
ficates  for  ftudy ;  grants  under  the  joined  in  their  views,  and  imitated 

privy  fcal  j  commiffions  in  the  affairs  il’.eir  coiiducl.  Jullice  was  delayed, 

cf  the  king  ;  accounts,  and  receipts,  and  every  wheel  of  government  de¬ 
even  thofe  of  the  rents  of  the  hotel  villej  ranged  by  theii  baniihment ;  fo  that 
rcgitlers ;  bills  of  exchange  ;  invoices  j  fome  comproniile  took  place.  The 
certificates;  lottery  tickets ;  paper  for  jiarliaruent  was  recalled;  the  edidls 
nmlic ;  advertifenients ;  the  memoirs  of  were  withdrawn  :  and  titey  agreed  on 
counfellors,  &c.  The  improvements  their  fide  to  regilter  the  edidt  for  the 
in  the  finance  were  important  cnes  ;  prorogation  of  the  fecond  twentieth, 
for  at  the  end  of  each  year  the  ac-  which,  as  well  as  the  firft,  and  the 

counts  were  to  be  publiflied,  and  the  four  feus  for  each  livie,  was  to  be  le- 

U  u  2  vied 
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vied  without  refetve  or  didindtion.  In  The  parliament  protefted  agalnll 
this  they  evidently  abadoned  their  plea,  the  legality  of  the  royal  feflion  ;  but 
for  this  lad  edIA  was  a  real  tax.  At  we  do  not  find  that  they  conld  fupport 
this  time  the  Pruflian  troops,  joined  their  opinions  ;  and  the  next  day  the 
to  the  terrors  of  the  Britilh  fleets,  duke  of  Orleans,  with  M.  Frettan,  and 
were  fuccefsful  in  Holland  *,  and  the  the  abbe  Sabatier,  two  of  the  orators, 
lladtholder  recovered  an  authority,  perhaps  the  mod  inflammatory  ones, 
which  ourauthor  prophecies  he  cannot  were  baniflied.  The  king  ordered  the 
hold  long.  journals  to  be  brought,  and  dedroyed 

In  Augud  the  parliament  of  Bour-  the  proted,  forbidding  it  to  be  again 
deaux,  for  a  very  different  caufe,  were  inferred.  The  banifhment  of  the 
alfo  banifhed,  and  the  confetjuenses  of  prince  and  the  members  produced  va- 
the  difpute  were  nearly  a  repetition  of  rious  clamours  and  remondrances  to 
what  we  have  already  detailed.  The  the  king,  which  had  no  effeft,  till  at 

{larliament  of  Paris  was  fcarcely  recal-  lad  they  wifely  changed  their  batter¬ 
ed,  when  they  were  direfted  to  regi-  ies,  and  turned  their  attack  againd 
der  a  loan  to  be  taken  up  by  gradual  lettres  de  cachet,  which  had  been 
indalments,  which  the  nilnider  pre-  much  abufed  in  the  former  reign,  and 
tended  would,  in  1 792,  render  the  had  been  much  employed  in  the  re¬ 
revenues  more  than  equal  to  the  ex-  cent  tranfadlions.  Here  they  had  more 
pences.  The  whole  was  ^40  millions  ample  ground  j  and  the  parliament  of 
{a  little  more  than  15  millions  der-  Bourdeaux  came  to  their  afliitance  : 
ling).  The  parliament  hefitated,  and  that  of  Rennes  alfo  prefented  remon- 
the  minider  negotiated  j  but  at  lad  the  drances,  in  which  they  fupported  the 
king  went  to  the  houfe,  a  meafure  not  parliament  of  Paris  in  all  their  Heps, 
fingular  in  the  French  monarchy,  and  I'he  exiles  were  not,  however,  rec^i- 
held  what  is  called  a  royal  feflion.  ed  till  the  fpring  of  1 788.  Towards 
He  came,  he  faid,  to  teach  them  their  the  end  of  the  year  (1787),  every 
duty,  and  to  recall  them  to  the  fird  thing  was  quiet  j  the  loans  filled  ;  the 
principles  of  their  office,  which  he  ex-  royal  payments  were  exatd.  ‘  The 
plained  to  be  merely  legiflative,  with-  mod  enlightened  part  of  the  inhabi- 
out  having  any  influence  over  the  na-  tants,  adds  our  author,  already  per- 
tlonal  loans.  The  feflion  laded  fe-  ceived  that  thefe  commotions  were  not 
ven  hours  ;  the  king,  the  princes  of  excited  by  a  view  of  the  public  good, 
the  blood,  and  the  peers  were  prefent ;  This  Idea  gained  ground  infeniibly  a- 
and  thofe  magiflrates  who  chofe  to  mong  the  different  clafl'es  of  citizens, 
fpcak  were  heard  with  attention.  They  for  whom  it  was  fufficient  that  good 
did  not  lofe  this  opportunity  :  among  order  was  edabliflied  in  the  finances  ; 
other  things,  M.  d’Eprefmenll  told  that  the  king  was  exaft  in  fulfill- 
the  king,  that  ‘  the  only  difference  ing  his  engagements  ;  that  the  govern- 
between  a  bed  of  judice  and  a  royal  ment  was  mild  and  moderate  ;  that 
feflion  was,  that  the  one  poflefled  the  there  was  reafon  to  expert  to  fee,  in 
franknefs  of  defpotifm,  while  the  o-  three  or  four  years,  tbe  nation  affem- 
ther  was  diflinguifhed  only  by  Its  du-  bled,  concurring  with  the  fovereign, 
plicity.’  The  edifts  were  regiflered  5  if  it  fliould  be  guided  by  proper  views, 
but  the  duke  of  Orleans,  before  the 
king  went  away,  publicly  proteded  a- 
gaind  the  legality  of  the  regiflering  : 
he  declared  it  illegal,  and  inlifled  that, 
after  ‘  deliberating,’  fhould  be  added, 
that  it  was  ‘  legillertd  at  the  e.xprefs 
(t'Oiiiniaad  of  lire  king.' 


eat 

fiu 

fu( 


in  order  to  render  tbe  kingdom  more 
fecure  and  more  glorious.’ 

This  is  nearly  the  account  of  our 
author,  who,  with  an  evident  bias  to¬ 
wards  monarchy,  is,  on  the  whole, 
candid,  and  in  mod  refpcdls  correid. 
That  his  prophecies  are  not  fulfilled 
cannot 


y.'. 
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cannot  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault,  wi(h  them  fuccefs  •,  while  the  more  ju> 
fiuce  the  late  events,  we  have  faid,  arc  dicious  obfetvers  will  lament  the  fre- 
fuch  as  would  have  been  ranked  a  few  quent  deviations  into  licentioufnefs, 
years  ago  among  the  phyGcal  impolE-  and  perhaps  feel  fome  apprehenfions 
bilities.  That  they  have  happened,  that,  in  their  fearch  of  liberty,  they 
every  friend  of  liberty  rejoices  ;  and  may  at  lall  find  its  worll  reprelenta- 
every  Englilhman,  who  enjoys  it,  will  live,  democracy. 


Anecdotes  refpeding  the  Man  •with  the  Iron  MaPe. 

The  perfon  difiinguiihed  by  this  ‘  citadel  I  found  an  old  officer,  le- 
title  was  an  unknown  prifoner,  ‘  venty-nine  years  of  age,  belonging 
fent  in  the  greatell  fccrecy  to  the  ifle  *  to  the  Coinpagnie  Franchsy  who  told 
of  St  Margaret,  in  the  Mediterranean,  ‘  me  that  he  had  often  heaid  his  fa- 
near  Provence,  and  afterwards  remo-  *  ther,  who  belonged  to  the  fame 
ved  to  the  Baltile.  The  following  ‘  corps,  relate,  that  a  barber  per- 
anecdote  refpedling  this  prifoner,  while  ‘  ceiving  one  day,  under  the  prilbn- 
confined  at  the  former  place,  is  related  *  er’s  window,  fomething  white  float- 
by  the  Abbe  Papjn,  in  his  Tonr  thro*  *  ing  cn  the  water,  took  it  up,  and 
Provence. — One  day,  while  Mr  Saint  *  carried  it  to  Mr  Saint  Mars,  the 
Mars,  the  Governor,  was  difeourfing  ‘  Governor.  It  happened  to  be  a 
with  him,  and  (landing  in  a  kind  of  ‘  very  fine  lliirt,  carclefsly  folded  up, 
gallery  oppofite  to  his  cliamber,  to  fee  *  upon  which  the  prilbner  had  writ- 
that  no  perfon  was  approaching,  the  ‘  ten  from  the  one  end  to  the  other, 
fon  of  one  of  his  friends  entered,  and  ‘  Mr  Saint  Mars,  after-having  unfold, 
advanced  towards  the  place,  where  he  i  ed  it,  and  read  the  lines,  ^ed  the 
heard  the  found  of  voices.  As  foon  ‘  barber,  with  feeming  diforder,  if  he 
as  the  Governor  perceived  him,  he  ‘  had  not  had  the  curiofity  to  read 
(hut  thedooroftheapartment  in  which  ‘  w’hat  it  contained.  The  latter  af- 
thc  prifoner  was,  and  running  up  to  ‘  fured  him  that  he  had  notj  but  a 
the  young  man,  alked  him,  in  great  *  few  days  after  he  was  found  dead 
confufion,  if  he  had  heard  their  con-  ‘  in  his  bed.  This  fact  the  officer 
verfation.  The  young  man  having  ‘  heard  both  his  father  and  the  almo- 
replied  in  the  negative,  he  made  him  ‘  nerof  the  fort  repeatedly  relate,  and 
immediately  depart,  and  wrote  to  his  ‘  he  confidered  it  to  be  incontedible. 
friend,  that  ‘  his  fon’s  adventure  had  ‘  The  following  alfo  appears  to  me  to 
*  nearly  coll  him  his  life ;  and  that  he  ‘  be  equally  authentic,  after  every 
*  had  fent  him  back  for  fear  of  his  ‘  teltlr.iony  1  could  coUeft  on  the 
‘  falling  into  the  like  imprudence.’  ‘  fpot,  and  in  the  monallery  of  Lerinst 
‘  On  the  2d  of  February  1778,’  *  where  the  tradition  is  preferved. 
adds  the  Abbe,  ‘  1  had  the  curiofity  *  Search  having  been  made  for  a  fe- 
‘  to  enter  the  apartment  in  which  ‘  male  to  attend  upon  the  prifoner,  a 
‘  this  unlonunate  prifoner  had  been  *  woman  of  the  village  of  Mongins 
‘  confined.  It  receives  no  light  but  *  came  to  olfer  herfelf,  perfuaded  that 
‘  from  a  window  to  the  north,  which  ‘  it  would  be  the  fore  means  of  nia- 
‘  is  condrudled  in  a  very  thick  wall,  ‘  king  the  fortune  of  her  children  ; 
*  and  fecured  by  three  iion  bars,  p’.a-  ‘  but  when  (he  was  told  that  it  would 
*  ced  at  equal  dillances.  This  win-  ‘  be  nccelTary  for  her  to  give  up  all 
*  dow  loolu  towards  the  fca.  In  tlie  *  thoughts  of  feeing  them  again,  and 
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*  even  to  renounce  all  coiineiJtion  with 
‘  the  reft  of  mankind,  (he  refufed  to 
*•  (hut  herfelf  up  with  a  prifoner, 

*  whofe  acquaintance  would  coft  her 
‘  fuch  a  faciiiice.  1  (hou^d  obferve, 

*  that  a  centinel  was  placed  at  each 

*  extremity  of  the  fort,  who  had  or- 
<  ders  to  (ire  upon  any  boat  that  ap- 

*  proached  within  a  certain  diftance. 

‘  The  woman  who  ferved  the  prifon- 
»  er  died  in  the  ifland  of  St  Marga- 

*  ret.  The  ofiicer’s  father,  of  whom 

*  1  have  fpoken,  and  who  in  certain 

*  things  was  the  confident  of  Mr 

*  Saint  Mars,  often  told  his  Ton,  that 

*  he  went  at  midnight  to  carry  the 

*  body  from  the  priion,  and  that  he 

*  conveyed  it  on  his  ftj«ulders  to  the 

*  place  where  it  was  interred.  He 

*  imagined  it  to  be  the  body  of  the 

*  prifoner  himfelf,  who  had  died,  but 

*  it  was  only  that  of  his  fervant  j  and 

*  it  was  upon  this  occafion  that  ano- 

*  ther  female  was  fought  for  to  re- 

*  place  her.’ 

it  is  likewife  faid,  that,  during  the 
time  that  this  prifoner  was  detained 
here,  the  Governor  was  accultomcd 
to  bring  him  his  food,  and  then  to 
retire  at'rtr  he  had  Ihut  the  door  of 
Ills  apartment.  One  day  he  wrote 
fome  words  with  a  knife  on  a  filver 
plate,  and  threw  it  out  at  the  window, 
towards  a  boat  which  happened  to  be 
rear  the  (hore,  and  almoll  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tower.  A  fifiierman,  to 
whom  the  btiat  belonged,  took  up  the 
plate,  and  carried  it  to  the  Governor, 
who  appeared  to  be  greatly  aftonilhed. 

*  Have  you  read  what  is  written  up- 

*  on  that  plate,’  faid  he,  ‘  or  has  any 

*  one  feen  it  in  your  hands  ?’ — ‘  1  can- 

*  not  read,’  replied  the  fiiherman  :  ‘  I 

*  have  juft  found  it,  and  no  perfon 

*  has  feen  it.’  This  man,  however, 
was  detained  until  the  Governoi  was 
well  alTurcd  that  hehad  fiiokcn  truth  j 
after  which  he  diimifi'ed  him,  faying, 
‘  it  is  very  happy  for  you  that  you 


‘  cannot  read.’  Ha  Grange  Chancel 
relates  in  a  letter  addrefted  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Annei  Literaire,  that  when 
Saint  Mars  went  to  condudt  the  man 
with  the  iron  malk  to  the  Baftile,  he 
faid  to  his  conduftor,  ‘  Does  the  king 
‘  intend  to  take  away  my  life  ‘  No 
‘  my  prince,’  replied  Saint  Mars, 

‘  your  life  is  in  perfe<ft  fafety,  only 
‘  make  no  rcfillance.’  ‘  1  knev/,’  ad 
ded  he,  ‘  a  perfon  named  Dubuilibn 
‘  cafhier  to  the  famous  Samuel  licr 
‘  nard,  who,  after  being  fome  years  in 
‘  the  Baftile,  was  removed  to  the  ill 
‘  of  St  Margaret,  and,  with  fome  o 

*  ther  prifonets  confined  in  an  apart 

‘  nient  direclly  over  tliat  which  was 
‘  occupied  by  this  unknown  pulbncr. 

‘  This  man  told  me,  that  by  means  of 
‘  the  funnel  of  the  chimney,  they 
‘  could  dilcourfe,  and  co.mmunicat 

*  tlieir  thoughts  to  one  another  j  hut 
‘  that,  having  one  day  aihed  him 
‘  why  he  coficealcd  his  name,  and  the 
‘  reafon  of  his  being  Ihut  up  there,  he 
‘  replied,  that  tiais  confcliloD  would 

*  coft  him  Ills  life,  and  occafion  the 
‘  deftrudlion  of  all  thofe  to  whom  he 
‘  might  reveal  the  fecret.’ 

The  following  extiafl,  reTpeining 
this  prifoner,  is  taken  ftem  the  Jour¬ 
nal  *  of  Mr  Jonca,  who  was  l.icute- 
nant  Governor  of  the  Baftile  at  the 
time  when  he  arrived  there  :  ‘  On 
‘  Tliuriday,  the  j!<th  of  September 
‘  i6y8,  at  tliiee  In  the  afternoon,  Mr 
‘  Saint  Mars,  Governor  of  the  Ba- 
‘  ftile,  arrived,  for  the  nrft  time,  from 
‘  the  ille  of  St  Margaret,  having 
‘  brought  with  him  in  his  litter  a  pri- 
‘  foner  who  had  been  confined  at  Pig- 
‘  nerd.  This  perfon’s  name  was  not 
‘  mentioned,  and  he  was  kept  alw'ays 

*  malked.  He  was  at  firft  put  into 
‘  the  tower,  called  l.a  Ballnlere,  un- 

*  til  night  fliould  arrive,  at  which 
‘  time  1  conduikd  him  myfclf,  about 
'  nine,  to  the  third  apartment  in  tne 
‘  tower,  called  La  Berraudiere,  which 

‘  I  had 


•This  Joumal,  printed  in  Father  Griftlt’s  Treatifeon  the  different  Kinds  of 
Prools  which  cltabnlh  the  Truth  of  Iliilors-,  is  t.xireinely  curious. 
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*  I  had  taken  care  to  furnifti  com-  panes  of  glafs  were  deftroyed,  left  he 

‘  plctely  for  him  before  his  arrival,  ihould  have  left  fomc  mark  on  them 

‘  having  received  orders  for  that  pur-  which  might  difeover  who  he  was- 

‘  pofe  from  Mr  Saint  Mars.  In  His  malk  was  not  of  iron,  as  is  cora- 

‘  conducing  him  to  the  laid  chara-  monly  luppofed,  but  of  pieces  of 

‘  ber,  I  was  attended  by  Mr  Rofar-  whalebone,  covered  with  black  velvet, 

*  ges,  who  had  accompanied  Mr  Saint  and  fixed  behind  with  a  padlock,  fea!- 
‘  Mars,  and  who  was  appointed  to  cd.  It  was  made  in  fuch  a  manner, 

‘  ferve  and  to  take  care  of  the  pcifon-  that  it  was  impolhble  for  him  to  put 
‘  cr. — Monday,  November  the  19th  it  afide,  or  to  pull  it  oft  himlelf ;  but 
‘  1 703,  the  unknown  prifoner,  liill  he  could  eat  and  drink  without  being 

*  concealed  by  a  ma(k.  of  black  velvet,  greatly  incommoded. 

‘  which  Mr  Saint  Mars  liad  brought  Thofe  who  attended  him  had  or- 
‘  with  bi  n  from  the  ille  of  St  Mar-  ders  to  kill  him  if  he  dilcovered  him- 
‘  garet,  found  himfclf  yeflorday  a  lit-  lelf ;  but  he  was  reluled  nothing  that 
‘  tie  worle  as  he  was  coming  from  he  niked  for.  His  greateft  tafte  was 
‘  nufs,  and  died  this  d:y,  at  ten  in  for  linen  of  an  extraordinary  fine- 
‘  the  evening,  without  much  apparent  nefs.  He  played  upon  the  guitar; 

‘  illnefs. — Tuclday,  Nov.  20,  1 703,  his  table  was  plentifully  fupplied,  and 
‘  the  fime  prifoner  was  interred,  at  the  Governor  feldom  lat  down  in  his 
‘  four  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  church-  piefence.  An  old  phyficlan  belong- 
‘  yard  of  St  Paul,  acd  tne  oj  ences  ing  to  the  Baftlle,  who  had  often  at- 
‘  of  his  funeral  colt  forty  livres.’  tended  this  lingular  man  when  lick, 
'i  liis  is  alnioll  all  that  is,  with  cer-  declared  that  he  never  faw  his  face, 
tainty,  known  refjiecling  this  drange  though  he  often  examined  his  tongue, 
{teifoiiage,  except  what  is  cor.tai.ned  and  other  parts  of  his  body.  He  was 
tn  an  extract  from  the  regiftcr  of  bu-  of  a  fine  fiature;  his  limbs  were  ex- 
rials,  in  tiie  {Mrilh  church  of  Sc  Paul,  ceedingly  well  made,  and  his  ikio  was 
at  Palis,  which  is  as  follows: — ‘On  fomewhat  browniih.  He  had  fomc- 
‘  the  lyth  of  November,  1703,  Mar-  thing  engaging  in  tlie  found  of  his 
‘  chialy,  age<l  forty-five,  or  il.crca-  voice;  never  complained  of  his  fitua- 
*  bouts,  died  in  tl:e  Baftlle,  and  his  tion,  and  faffered  nothing  to  efcape 
‘  body  was  interred  in  the  burying  front  him  that  could  give  the  leaii  ia- 
‘  ground  of  the  church  of  St  Paul,  timation  of  his  rank  or  quality. 

‘  on  the  20th  of  the  faid  month,  in  What  is  moft  allonifiiing  is,  that 
‘  the  prclence  of  Mr  dc  Rolarges,  when  he  wa;:  lent  to  the  caltle  of  Pig- 
‘  Major,  and  Mr  Kciih, Surgeon  IvJi'jor  ncrol,  the  place  where  he  was  firft 
‘  of  the  Baliilc,  who  have  ligned,  See.’  confined,  no  man  of  any  note  dilap- 
It  is  alio  curtain,  that  the  trunk  of  neared  in  Europe.  Mr  dc  Cha.mil- 
the  body  only  was  interred,  and  that  lard  was  the  lait  Minifter  who  was 
the  head,  which  had  been  cut  off,  and  acquainted  with  this  Itrange  fecret. 
then  divided  into  fmall  portions  to  When  on  his  death  bed,  ids  fon-in- 
disSgurc  it,  was  inteiied  in  different  law,  Marflial  dc  la  Fciiillade, conjured 
places ;  that,  after  the  prii'oncr’s  death,  him  to  inform  him  who  that  ftranger 
an  order  was  given  to  bum  every  was  who  had  been  known  by  the  title 
thing  that  he  had  ufed,  fuch  as  lin-  Ok  the  vianvt'th  the  iron  fna/k  ; 
en,  clothes,  matrafs,  and  coverlets;  de  Chamillard  replied,  that  it  was  a 
that  the  plaller  of  the  apartment  in  Hate  fecret,  and  that  he  had  taken  an 
which  he  had  been  confined  was  care-  oath  never  to  reveal  It. 
fully  fcrapied,  and  the  walls  new  white-  A  prifoner  removed  with  fo  much 
walhed  ;  and  that  the  Miniftry  carried  caution,  who  was  compelled  to  be  al- 
their  precautions  fo  far,  that  all  the  ways  maiked,  aod  to  whom  even  the 

Governor 
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Governor  tedified  great  refpeft,  mud 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  petfon  of 
condderable  rank  ;  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  feveral  hiltorians  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  difeover  who  he  was.  The 
different  opinions  formed  upon  this 
fubjefl  are  as  follow ;  and  though  the 
evidence  in  fupport  of  them  appears 
equal,  fome  have  given  the  preference 
to  the  lad,  as  being  the  mod  probable. 

Full,  then,  fome  have  fuppofed  this 
prifoner  to  be  the  Duke  of  lic^ufort*. 
This  opinion  is  founded  upon  a  letter 
written  by  Mr  de  la  Grange  Chancel, 
to  Mr  Freron,  in  which  he  lays,  ‘  Du- 

*  ring  my  relidence  at  the  ille  of  6i 

*  Margaret,  1  learned  the  toliowing 

*  particulars  refpediiig  the  man  with 
‘  the  iron  malk.  Mr  de  la  Motte 

*  Guerin,  who  was  Governor  ot  that 
‘  ifle  at  the  time  that  I  was  detained 
‘  there,  alTured  me  that  tiiis  juifoner 
‘  was  the  Duke  of  Ecaufort  f,  who 
‘  was  faid  to  have  been  killed  at  Can- 
‘  dia,  when  it  was  befieged  by  the 

*  Turks,  and  whofe  body  was  never 
‘  afterwards  found,  according  to  all 
‘  the  accounts  then  pubJillied.  if  we, 

*  indeed,  confidcr  the  turbulent  fjhrit 
‘  of  the  Duke  ol  Ecaufoit,  and  the 
‘  part  which  he  took  in  all  the  coni- 
‘  motions  at  Paris,  during  the  civil 

*  war  under  the  minority  of  Louis 

*  XIV^  the  violent  meafures  purlued 
‘  to  fecure  him  will  not  appear  allo- 
‘  nilhing,  efpecially  as  his  oihee  of 

*  High  Admiral  gave  him  daily  an 

*  opportunity  of  thwarting  the  defigns 
‘  of  the  minifters  who  had  the  care  of 

*  the  Marine  depaitment.  The  Count 
‘  de  Vermandois,  the  King’s  Ion  by 
‘  Madame  de  la  Valliere,  was  I'ublli- 


tuted  in  the  place  of  this  Admiral, 
*  who  appeared  to  be  fo  dangerous.* 
In  refuution  of  this  opinion.  It  may 
be  obferved,  that,  at  the  period  when 
the  man  with  the  iron  mafk  was  con- 
fined,  the  authority  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  fully  eftablilhed,  and  the  loyal 
authority  perfectly  fecure.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  very  improbable,  that  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort  Ihould  be  fo  formidable  as 
to  induce  the  court  to  purfue  fuch 
meafures  refjieeling  him,  while  a  fiugle 
word  would  have  been  lufficient  to 
dilplace  or  to  banilhhini ;  befides,the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  had  long  before 
that  period  returned  to  his  allegiance, 
and  there  was  notlhng  afterwards  in 
his  condufl  that  meiited  reprehenlion. 
The  prifoner  with  the  iron  malk  was 
always  lepreientcd  as  a  young  man, 
fond  of  ntatnefs  and  elegance  in  his 
drtfs  ;  whereas  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
was,  or  mult  have  been  then  veiy  old, 
and  it  was  well  known,  that  he  was 
remarkable  fur  being  a  floven.  In 
Ihort,  the  Marquis  of  St  Andre  Mont- 
brun,  who  was  an  cye-witnefs  to  his 
death  at  the  liege  of  Candia,  fpeaks  of 
tiiat  event  In  thefe  woids :  ‘  The 
’  Duke  of  Beaulurt  did  not  wait  fur 
‘  day-light  to  give  the  fignal  for  an 
‘  afl'duh ;  the  French  army  were  thrown 
‘  into  coniulion,  and  whilll  he  was 
‘  running  to  every  quarter  to  rally 
‘  them,  he  was  killed,  and  his  body 
‘  coniounded  with  thcieli  of  the  dead. 
‘  It  was  never  well  known  in  what 
’  manner  he  was  killed,  but  it  is  cer- 
‘  tajn  that  the  Grand  Vizir  lent  his 
‘  head  to  Conliantinople,  where  it 
‘  was  carried  through  the  11  reels  for 
‘  three  days  on  the  point  of  a  lance. 


*  Francis  de  Vendomc,  Duk;  of  Peaufort,  f  m  of  Caifar,  Duke  of  Vencloine,  was 
born  at  Paris,  in  i6i6.  He  diillnguiflitd  liimfelf  early  hy  h'lS  eourage,  and  was  pre- 
lent  at  '.he  battle  of  Avein,  in  163  ;;  at  the  liege  o  Carbie-,  in  1636  ;  at  that  of  Hef- 
dicn,  in  i6;.9  :  and  at  that  of  Anas,  in  1640.  He  was  aceuled  of  I  aving  attempt. d  ^ 
the  life  ot  Lardiiial  Mazarin,  and  was  imprifoned  in  tiiccaftleof  Vinccnneii,  in 
1643,  but  he  made  his  efcape  thence  five  years  alter.  During  the  civil  wars,  under 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  he  was  employed  by  the  party  who  oppofed  the  Court 
to  rail’e  the  populace,  by  whom  he  was  adored,  and  whole  language  he  I'poke :  on 
that  account  he  was  called  the  King  of  the  ISIaek-guards. 

*  t  being  author  of  the  celebrated  riiilippicks. 
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^  ts  t  mark  of  the  Chriftians  having 
■*  been  defeated.’  To  .this  may  be 
added,  that  notwithftanding  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort’s  rank,  the  Governor  of 
the  Baftile  would  never;  have  ihewn 
fa  much  refpefl  towards  him  as  he 
Ihewed  towards  thh  prifoner,  and  the 
detention  of  this  nobleman  would 
have  been  on  the  part  of  Lewis  XIV. 
or  his  miniftry,  a  piece  of  cruelty  e- 
qually  ufelefs  and  ridiculous. 

A  fecond  opinion  is,  that  this  per- 
fonage  was  the  Count  de  Vermandois, 
fbn  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Madame  de  la 
Valliere.  This  opinion,  founded  up¬ 
on  the  relation  of  the  author  of  Secret 
Memoirs,  was  fupported  alfo  by  the 
Jefuii  Griffet,  a  long  time  confeffor 
to  the  BalHIe,  who  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  fearching  the  moll  private  ar- 
ehieves  of  that  ptifon,  and  whofc  evi¬ 
dence  on  this  account  may  be  conli- 
dered  as  having  fome  weight.  In  the 
Secret  Memoirs,  die  following  account 
is  given  of  this  affair.  ‘  The  Count 
‘  de  Vermandois,  natural  fon  of  Louis 
‘  XIV^.  one  of  his  greateft  favourites, 
‘  and  almoll  of  the  fame  age  as  the 

*  Dauphin,  but  of  a  quite  different 

*  difpofition,  forgot  himfelf  fo  far  one 

*  day,  as  to  give  the  young  Prince  a 

*  box  on  the  ear.  This  action  having 

*  been  too  public  to  remain  unpunilh- 
‘  ed,  the  King  made  him  join  the 
‘  army,  and  fent  woid  to  one  of  his 
‘  confidants  to  fpread  a  report  feon 
‘  after  his  arrival,  that  he  was  attack- 

*  ed  by  a  contagious  difordcr,  to  pre- 
‘  vent  any  one  from  being  around 
‘  him  j  afterwards,  to  give  out  that 

*  he  was  dead,  and  while  his  pretend- 
‘  ed  funeral  fhould  be  celebrated  with 

*  great  pomp  and  fplendour  before 

*  the  eyes  of  the  whole  army,  to  con- 

*  vey  him  with  the  utnioft  fccrecy  to 
‘  the  ifle  of  ,St  Margaret,  which  was 

*  pundlually  executed.  The  Count 
‘  de  Vermandois  never  quitted  this 
‘  prifon  till  he  was  conveyed  to  the 

*  Batlilc,  where  he  died  fome  years 
‘  after.’ 

The  relater  of  this  anecdote  be- 
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gins  by  faying,  that  the  Dauphin 
and  the  Count  de  Vermandois  were 
almoft  of  the  fame  age,  but  this  is  a 
miflake.  The  Dauphin  was  born  in 
if>6i,  and  was  confequently  fix  years 
older  than  the  Count  de  Verman¬ 
dois,  who  was  born  in  1667.  At 
the  time  when  the  pretended  blow 
was  given,  the  Count  was  fixtcen 
years  of  age,  and  the  Dauphin  twen¬ 
ty-two  j  the  latter  was  alfo  married, 
and  had  a  fon,  known  by  the  title  of 
the  Duke  of  BurguiKly.  They  were 
therefore  too  far  advanced  in  life  to 
quarrel  like  mere  children  ;  befides, 
the  Count  de  Vermandois  was  mild, 
affable,  aud  polite,  and  his  figure 
difplayed  all  the  graces  of  his  mo- 
ther.  Towanlsthc  end  of  the  year 
1-082,  Louis  XIV.  haring  difeover- 
ed  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  fome 
extravagant  debauch,  after  a  fevere 
reprimand,  banifhed  him  from  the 
court  for  fome  time.  He  did  not 
appear  there  again  tiU  towards  the 
end  of  Oclober  1683,  to  take  his 
leave  before  he  fet  out  on  his  firll 
campaign,  which  abfolutely  refutes 
the  ilory  concerning  the  box  on  the 
ear  given  to  the  Dauphin.  This  cir- 
cumllance  is  not  faid  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  before  his  difgrace  ;  it  muft 
then  have  taken  place  after  his  re¬ 
turn  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  re¬ 
mained  at  court  only  four  days, 
which  muft  have  been  otherwife 
employed,  and  that  he  was  befides 
greatly  mortified  with  the  puiiifh- 
meni  he  had  fuffered,  and  far  from 
being  inclined  to  any  excefs. 

It  may  be  obferved  alfo,  that  there 
were  too  many  attendants  around 
the  Dauphin,  not  to  make  fuch  a  ra(h 
aftion  immediately  public.  All  the 
accounts  of  that  time  fay,  that  the 
Count  de  Vermandois  was  taken  ilf 
on  the  1 2th  of  November  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  that  a  malignant  fever  appeared 
the  next  day,  and  that  he  died  un 
the  1 8th.  Louis  XIV.  and  all  his 
miniilersy  could  not  have  communi¬ 
cated  that  fever  to  him.  They  muft 
tlierefocc 


■jtceount  the  Principal 


therefore  have  been  under  the  ne- 
ceiruy  of  perfuading  this  paflionate 
and  ra(h  prince  to  act  the  hck  man 
for  fix  days  ;  they  rouA  alfo  have 
bribed  or  gained  over  bis  phyficljns, 
and  fecured  the  confidence  of  Goflas 
the  prielt,  whom  Madame  de  la  Val- 
liere  engaged  to  attend  her  fon  to 
th'.  a. my,  and  who  came  Lack  iu- 
conf  liable  for  the  lofs  of  his  young 
maAer,  after  having  lien  hiiuLrcathe 
bis  lad.  All  theie  improbabilities 
give  us  reafep  to  dilhelieve  that  the 
man  with  the  iron  mode  was  the 
Count  de  Vermandois.  With  regard 
tp  age,  that  of  the  man  with  the  iron 
raalk  agrees  as  little  with  the  age  of 
the  Count  de  V'ermandois,  as  with 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort ;  the 
one  was  by  far  too  young,  and  the 
other  by  far  too  old. 

A  third  opinion  is,  that  this  pri- 
foner  was  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
natural  fun  of  Chailes  II.  king  of 
England,  by  Lucy  Walters.  ’I'he 
great  affe^ion  which  the  people  of 
England  entertained  for  thU  noble¬ 
man,  and  an  idea  he  had  conceived 
that  they  only  wanted  a  leader  to 
drive  James  II.  from  the  throne,  en¬ 
gaged  him  to  undertake  an  enter- 
prize,  which  might  have  perhaps 
fiicpeedcd,  had  it  been  cunducled 
with  more  prudence.  Having  land¬ 
ed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorfctfhire,  with 
Icarcely  an  hundred  fcllcwers,  he 
Icon  faw  his  little  army  encreafed  to 
the  number  of  fix  thoufand  men. 
Several  towns  declared  for  him,  and, 
encouraged  by  the  favourable  recep¬ 
tion  which  he  had  met  with,  he  af- 
iiiraed  the  title  of  King,  maintained 
his  legitimacy,  and  declared  that  he 
had  proofs  of  the  martiage  of  Charles 
II.  with  his  mother.  James  alarm¬ 
ed  at  his  progrefs,  fent  a  coofider- 


ablc  body  of  men  to  oppofe  hem }  « 
battle  was  fought  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Bridgewater,  in  which  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  party  were  at  flrd  fuperior } 
hm,  bepig  bafely  deferted  by  Lord 
Cray,  who  commanded  the  cavalry, 
they  foon  began  to  give  way,  and, 
after  a  fhort  coudicl,  were  entirely 
defeated.  'I'he  unhappy  Monmouth, 
in  attempting  to  his  cfcapc, 
was  taken  prifoner,  and,  being  con¬ 
veyed  to  London,  was  bchcadt.d  on 
the  15th  of  July  1685.  This  execu¬ 
tion  was  attended  with  all  the  ufual 
formalities  ;  but  Mr  Hume  tells  us, 
that  his  partifans  flattered  thcro- 
fclves,  and  not  without  fomc  foun¬ 
dation,  that  the  perfon  put  to  death 
was  not  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  but 
one  of  his  mod  faithful  adherents, 
who  refembled  that  nobleman,  and 
who,  being  caught,  had  the  courage 
to  die  in  his  dead,  and  to  give  hiin 
that  proof  of  bis  zeal  and  attach¬ 
ment. 

It  is  certain,  that  a  report  prevail, 
ed  in  London,  that  an  odiccr  of  his 
army  had  fuffered  for  him,  and,  op 
this  report,  a  lady  of  great  quality 
having,  by  the  force  of  money,  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  thofe  who  had  it  in 
their  power  to  open  the  cofhu,  and, 
having  exarpined  the  right  arm  of  the 
body,  indantly  exclaimed.  Ah,  It  is 
not  he  ! 

But  without  dwelling  on  popular 
reports,  the  timorous  character  of 
James  11.  and  the  political  circum- 
dances  of  the  times,  feem  to  corref- 
pond  very  well  with  this  opinion. 
With  regard  to  another  perfon  fub- 
dituting  himfelf  In  the  place  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  there  is  no^ 
thing  impoflible  in  this,  when  it  is 
conlidcred  how  much  he  was  belo¬ 
ved  and  adored  by  his  friends. 


yin  Accotmt  of  the  Principal  Ancient  Mcafures  and  Weights. 

MONS.  deROMEdeL’ISLE,  a  work,  entitled,  Mctrologre ;  or, 
has  lately  publidied  at  Paris,  Teblcs^runderdanding  the  Weights. 

and 
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Andenl  height!  and  Meafurts. 

ilhd  Meafures  of  the  ancients,  and,  of  which  give,  according  to  the  moft 
in  a  particular  manner,  for  deter-  exa6l  modern  meafures,  57066^ 
mining  the  value  of  the  Greek  and  toifes  for  the  extent  of  a  degree  of 
Roman  money,  and  the  proportions  the  meridian. 

Ihcfe  bear  to  the  prefent  weights,  The  cubit  of  the  Nile  was  equal 
tncafures,  and  money  of  France,  to  two  geometric  feet  confequently 
A  work  of  this  kind  is  very  remote  there  were  200,000  of  them  in  a  de^ 
from  the  fubje^s  about  which  the  gree. 

author  is,  in  general,  converfant,  but  The  Alexandrian contain^ 
the  whole  time  of  this  celebrated  na-  ed  800  geometric  feet,  and  400  cu- 
turalid  is  dedicated  to  labour;  he  bits  of  the  Nile,  confequently  a  de* 
lofcs  none  of  it  in  cringing  at  Court,  gree  contained  500  of  thefe.— 
in  intriguing,  caballing,  and  folicit-  Each  lide  of  the  great  pyramid  was 
ing  places.  Accordingly,  fay  the  edi-  the  length  of  an  Alexandrian  (ladi« 
tors  of  Rozier’s  Journal,  M.  Rome  um,  or  the  part  of  a  degree. 
de  L’llle,  whofe  name  will  lart  as  The  pythic,  or  dtiphic  foot,  was 
long  as  fcience  (hall  be  cultivated,  calculated  by  the  length  of  a  pen- 
though  honoured  by  foreigners,  and  dulum.  M.  Bouguer  has  (hewn,  that 
alTuciated  with  the  mod  learned  fo-  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  which 
cicties  of  Europe,  has  Hill  been  elec-  vibrates  in  a  fecond,  ought  to  be  un¬ 
ted  a  member  of  no  Academy  in  der  the  equator  36  inches  7,21  lines^ 
France,  nor  has  he  any  place.  Places  and,  at  Paris,  36  inches  8,67  lines, 
and  penfions,  our  academicians  have  The  quarter  of  the  fecond  pendu- 
now  contrived  to  lavilh  away  with  luin  would  therefore  at  Paris  be 
the  prodigality  and  partiality  of cour-  1 10,17  Puiesj  or  9  inches  2,17  lines, 
tiers.  But  the  public  clteem  will  New,  the  pythic  foot  is  9  inches 
undoubtedly  Indemnify  this  valuable  1.48  lines,  a  fmall  difference,  which 
citizen  for  an  injudice  which  the  na-  is  uccalioned  by  the  difference  of  la- 
tion  difavows.  Academical  ariftocra-  titude  between  Egypt  and  Paris, 
cy  is  not  lefs  injurious  to  the  republic  From  this  we  may  fee  how  pro¬ 
of  letters,  than  patrician  arillocracy  found  the  knowledge  was  which  the 
to  political  conllitutions.  ancients  poffeffcd. 

From  the  above  work,  the  follow  •  The  weights  were  taken  from 

ing  is  a  (hort  c.\tra<£t : —  the  cubes  of  the  meafures.  Thus 

A  knowledge  of  the  proportions  the  Roman  foot  conlided  of  10  in- 
of  ancient  meafures  with  our  own,  ekes,  10,60  lines,  the  cube  of  which, 
fays  the  author,  is  fo  necelTary  to  viz.  1292,^  inches,  gave  the  af/t- 
the  underilanding  of  ancient  hiftory,  phera,  which  weighed  80  poimds. 
that  many  learned  men  have  made  it  The  culcus  contained  2o  ampho* 
the  objert  of  inveftigation.  A  know-  rac,  and  weighed  1 6co  pounds, 
ledge  of  thefe  meafures  is  not  fo-  The  urna  was  the  half  of  the  am.»- 
reign  to  the  phyfical  fciences,  and  phor^,  and  weighed  40  pounds, 
it  confirms  us  in  our  high  opinion  of  The  congius  was  the  eighth  part 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancients.  'Phe  of  the  amphora,  and  weighed  10 
different  foot- meafures,  which  they  pounds. 

made  ufe  of,  may  be  referred  to  two  The  congius  contaloed  6  (extarii, 
principal  ones,  the and  lahemina:,  24  quartarii,  48  aceta- 
t'tie  pej  pythicus.  bula,  72  cyathi,  144  demi-cyathi, 

The  geometric  foot  was  fixed  at  and  288  ligul2. 
the  four  hundred  thouf.tndth  part  of  The  Roman  pound  weighed  lO 
a  degree  of  the  meridian.  This  foot  ounces  4  drachms  of  tho  French 
^as  10  inches,  3,31  linss,  400,000  pKidj  di  viarc.  It  cocllHed  of  13 

X  X  2  fiances- 


24-8  Dejl'ripthn  '‘f  Coalbrookdale,  and 

ounces.  Each  ounce  was  compofed  to  imitate  the  mcafures  of  the  anl 
of  8  drachms,  or  24  fcruples,  and  cients,  cither  by  adopting  the  geome- 
each  fcruple  of  2 1  grains.  M.  Rome  trical  foot  taken  from  the  meafure- 
de  L’lfle,  has  certihed  himfelf  of  the  ment  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  or 
juftnefs  of  thefe  weights,  by  accu>  the  pythic  foot  taken  from  the  length 
rately  weighing  the  medals  in  the  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  feconds, 
fine  collection  of  M.  d’Ennery.  which  ftill  fubfifts  at  Marfeilles  'and 

It  has  been  long  talked  of  in  Eu^  at  Genoa,  under  the  name  of  Palm. 
rope,  fay  the  authors  of  this  Journal,  We  might  fubllitute  the  word  Jladi~ 
to  have  an  uniform  ftandard  of  mea-  a;//  for  tniU. 
fures.  W'hat  can  we  do  better  than 


Ticfcriptlon  cf  Coalbrookdale,  aj'.d  of  the  Iron  Bridge  over  the  Severn. 

'  I  'HE  valley  of  Coalbrookdale  rs  are  Hunted  in  their  growth,  and  bare 
litaated  in  Shropfliire,  eaftward  of  leaves  ;  the  ground,  at  every  Hep, 
of  Wales.  It  Is  fomewhat  narrow,  prefents  fragments  of  iron  and  coai^ 
and  is  watered  by  the  river  Severn,  and  the  dark  orifices  of  the  pits  dug 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  places  for  for  the  extraftion  of  thefe  ufeful 
the  manufafture  of  Iron  in  England,  minerals.  The  birds,  that  animate 
You  go  to  It  through  Shrewlbury,  and  enliven  country  feenes,  fly  front 
the  cap'tal  of  Shropihire ;  or,  by  the  this  bleak  and  barren  fpot  j  and  the 
way  of  Ludlow,  the  ancient  refidence  moH  comfortlefs  filence  would  reiga 
of  the  Princes  of  Wales,  whofe  caHlc  throughout  the  whole  valley,  were  it 
Hill  remains  there.  not  dillurbed  by  the  noife  of  forges, 

After  having  pafled  over  a  few  of  fire-engines,  and  of  furnaces, 
hills,  that  Angular  valley  comes  all  This  firfl  ImpreflTion  is  foon  effaced 
at  once  into  view,  from  whence,  night  by  the  intereHing  fpeclacle  of  a  nu- 
au  1  day,  there  arife  clouds  of  fire  merous  and  hardy  race  of  people, 
and  fmokc,  forming  a  picture  more  the  efforts  of  whofe  induHry  have 
ealily  imagined  than  deferibed.  No-  been  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  in  ta- 
thing  would  be  more  difraal  than  this  king  advantage  of  thofe  materials 
feene,  if  it  did  not  exhibit  tUe  image  which  Nature  here  offers  for  the  ufe 
of  induHry,  and  confequcmly  make  of  the  arts.  Houfes  are  feen  feat* 
one  conclude  the  condition  of  its  in-  tered  on  all  hands  filled  with  a  pro¬ 
habitants  to  be  comfortable.  Vege-  diglous  number  of  workmen,  enor- 
tation  here  is  feeble  and  fcanty,  as  mous  maffes  of  iron  and  of  coal,  vaH 
in  all  countries  where  there  are  furnaces,  forges  continually  at  work, 
mines  j  the  grafs  has  not  that  bcauti-  iron  waggons  loaded  with  manufac- 
ful  verdure  fo  admired  in  England,  tures  of  the  fame  metal  *,  and,  laHly, 
and  which  Is  become  in  fomc  degree  the  famous  iron  bridge  which  joins  the 
a  mark  of  the  national  luxury ;  for  two  banks  of  the  Severn,  a  monument 
It  is  incredible  to  think  what  facrl-  unique  in  its  kind, 
fices  are  made  by  the  nobility  and  At  the  extremity  of  this  bridge 
gentry  of  England,  for  the  perfeft-  Hands  the  inn  of  Coalbrookdale  \ 
ing  and  keeping  in  repair  the  turf  of  above  which  the  ground  rifes  to  a 
their  parks  •'.nd  cf  their  grafs  walks,  great  height  in  the  form  of  a  cone; 
The  trees  are  few  in  dtis  valley,  they  on  the  fummit  of  this  eminence  an 


f>f  the  CaJI-Irm  Bridge  over  the  SererB. 

^gant  temple  lias  been  built  in  the  colk£led  into  a  refeiroir  at  a  fmall 


antique  tafte,  which  forms  a  very 
agreeable  villa. 

Nature  feems  to  have  bellowed  on 


dillance  from  its  fall  j  a  fubterrane- 
ous  canal  condu£b  it  back  again  by 
a  gentle  declivity,  immediately  un- 


this  valley  every  thing  that  is  necef-  dcr  the  machine,  which,  by  railing 
{ary  for  the  manufa£lure  of  iron  :  the  the  water,  augments  the  volume  of 
ores  of  this  metal  are  often  conti-  the  rivulet  and  increafes  it,  fo  to 
guous  to  the  coal;  they  are  fome-  fpeak,  at  pleafure,  in  proportion  to 
times  found  in  alternate  drata ;  lime-  the  number  of  wheels  it  is  wanted  to 


(lone,  which  abounds  here,  is  a  va¬ 
luable  flux  for  the  melting  ^of  the 
oar;  the  neighbouring  hills  furnilh 
abundance  of  wood ;  a  rivulet,  which 
falls  into  the  river,  is  fufficient  for 
turning  the  different  wheels,  and 


turn.  The  cylinder  of  this  fleam- 
engine  is  66  inches  in  diameter  :  I 
faw  one  of  eight  feet  in  diameter* 
which  was  dellined  for  the  bellows 
of  one  of  the  forges. 

At  a  fmall  dillance  from  the  houfe 


working  the  different  hammers  for  is  a  large  furnace  in  which  the  ore 


which  there  is  occalion  ;  and,  lallly, 
the  river,  which  has  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  various  canals,  facilitates 
the  tranfpoTtation  of  thefe  valuable 
manufaftures. 

Coal  is  fo  abundant  in  Coalbrook- 
dale,  that  a  ton,  weighing  two  thou- 
fand  two  hundred  pounds,  cofl  a  few 
years  ago  only  two  Ihillings  and  fix- 
pence  ;  but  the  price  is  now  advan¬ 
ced  to  four  Ihillings  the  ton.  Nature, 


Is  melted.  This  furnace,  m  the 
year  1787,  had  been  kept  burning 
for  ten  years  without  interruption  ; 
a  remarkable  circumftance,  for  thefe 
furnaces,  in  general,  do  not  lad  f» 
long.  The  fnfed  mptter  is  made  to 
run  out  twice  a-day  on  a  llratuna  of 
fand,  where  it  follows  the  courfe  that 
has  been  marked  out  for  it,  and  forms 
long  roads  cal’cd  Soivi.,  which  the 
workmen  dii  ide  into /-’Vj  before  it 


no  doubt,  has  done  much  for  this  be  quite  cooled.  The  vafl  bellows 
valley  ;  but  what  means  has  Art  not  that  maintain  this  fire  make  a  noife 
fallen  upon  to  piufil  b.  lier  gifts!  which  one  cannot,  without  having 
one  cannot  fuflicicntly  admire  its  heard  It,  form  any  idea  of.  They  are 
refources.  Here  we  have  a  full  view  managed  by  a  fingle  man,  who  pro¬ 
of  the  allonifhing  clfefts  of  thofe  fire,  portions  the  force  of  the  blall  to  the 
cr  Ileam-engines  that  were  brought  degree  of  llrcngth  that  Is  meant  to 
to  perfedion  by  Meffrs  Watt  and  be  given  to  the  fire.  In  thefe  work- 
boltor-,  by  means  of  which,  advan-  houlcs  there  reigns  a  fuffocatlr.g  heat, 
tage  has  been  taken  of  the  immenfe  which  cuilom  enables  the  workmen 
power  of  vapour  to  operate  what  no  to  endure  clofe  to  the  furnace,  w 'die 
other  mechanical  force  was  equal  to.  other  people  are  obliged  to  remain 
The  principal  improvement,  invent-  at  a  confiderable  dillance :  but  the 
ed  by  thefe  illuRnous  artills,  confills  llrength  of  this  dazzling  fire  is  equal- 
iii  making  ufc  of  the  aftion  of  the  ly  injurious  to  thd  eyes  and  to  the 
(learn  to  force  down  the  pi  Aon,  which  lungs  of  the  w  orkmen,  who  have  ge- 
fonncrly  was  allowed  to  fink  by  the  neraily  a  weak  and  broken  voice,  and 
mere  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  a  languid  appearance, 
while  now  the  force  of  the  (learn  From  this  you  pafs  to  the  forges, 
feels  no  refillance  but  from  the  cy-  where  the  melted  matter,  known  by 
linders  in  which  it  is  contained.  the  name  of ysnw/.  Is  fubjefledto  a  fe- 
One  of  thefe  Ileam-engines  is  era-  condprocefs.  In  this  operation  it  Is  not 
ployed  in  raifing  the  wat'.r  of  the  reduced  to  the  (late  of  fufion,  but  only 
rivulet  1  mentioned  above  to  the  foftened  by  the  adion  of  the  fire ;  and 
height  of  an  hundred  feci.  It  is  U  is  then  laid  below  hammers,  which 
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•re  wrought  by  wheels  turned  by  the  It  confifts  of  a  fingle  arch,  entire* 
rivulet,  as  the  bellows  of  the  furnaces  ly  made  of  call  iron,  reding  uport 
are.  By  this  procefs  the  fows  become  two  piers  of  done.  It  is  loo  feet 
true  malleable  iron,  and  lit  forthedif-  long,  and  24  feet  broad,  and  forms  a 
ferent  purpofes  of  the  maoufadlurc.  It  fegmcnt  of  a  circle  elevated  45  feet 
is  calculated  that  in  Coalbroukdale  above  the  piers,  and  5  j  feet  above  ths 
there  are  melted  about  a  thoufaod  water.  Its  weight  is  edimated  at  yod 
quitftals  of  iron  a-day.  tons,  or  i  t,ooo  quintals.  The  arch 

This  metal  is  fo  common  in  the  is  corapofed  of  five  large  bars  of  iron, 
country,  that  it  is  employed  for  all  forming  fegments  of  a  circle  j  and 
purpofes ;  from  the  huge  cylinders  of  nine  inches  by  fix  in  thicknefs  ;  each 
the  dcam  engines,  to  the  fmallell  of  thefe  was  cad  in  two  pieces  ;  they 
kitchen  utenllls;  fulid  waggons, as  well  are  united  at  the  top  of  the  arch,  and 
as.their  wheels,  are  made  of  it ;  large"  they  are  fupported  and  made  fad  at 
boxes  are  cad  at  once,  and  even  the  each  fide  by  ten  fmall  bars  of  the  fame 
tracks  on  the  ground  for  carriages  are  lliape,  and  feveral  pieces  of  iron.  The 
made  of  it.  As  the  foil  is  fandy,  in  crofs-bars,  the  foot-paths,  and  the  cart* 
order  to  tranfport  cafily  the  heavy  road  are  all  of  iron, 
loads  of  iron-ware,  the  roads  for  ten  Such  a  drufture  would  certainly 
or  twelve  miles  round,  are  furnilhed  have  been  imprafticable  in  any  place 
with  four  iron  trails  for  wheels  j  lefs  favoured  by  nature,  and  by  cir* 
two  for  carriages  going  from  Coal-  cumilances  ;  for  it  is  eafy  to  imagine 
brookdale,  and  two  for  thofe  coming  what  difficulties  mud  have  been  ex- 
to  it  j  fo  that  the  waggons  which  are  pericnced  in  cadine  fuch  enormous 
condantly  going  and  coming  never  mafles,  all  of  equal  flrength,  and  in 
interfere.  They  are  all  made  on  the  conneillng,  raifiog,  and  fixing  them 
lame  model,  the  wheels  fit  the  tracks,  in  a  folid  manner  at  fuch  a  height  a- 
and  roll  over  them  with  great  eale.  hove,  a  deep  river,  no  Icfs  than  one 
TliC  expence  which  fuch  an  apparatus  hundred  feet  wide.  We  mud  not  o- 
mud  have  cod,  is  fufficient  to  iliew  niit  one  circumdanCe  which  is  pretty 
the  richnefs  of  thefe  mines.  remarkable,  that,  during  the  whole  o- 

But  nothing  can  give  a  higher  idea  peration  of  preparing  and  condrudling 
of  this,  than  the  Iron  bridge  which  this  bridge,  there  did  not  happen  the 
joins  the  two  banks  ofthe  river.  This  fmalledaccidenteithertothe  workmen 
bridge  was  undenaken  in  1778,  and  or  the  work.  So  much  can  indudry 
finilhed  in  1780.  atchieve  when  left  to  its  own  energy. 


Account  of  the  Zenana  of  an  Ailatlc  Chief*, 


ON  the  conclufion  of  the  late  war 
in  India,  a  cenain  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  collefl  the  revenue  in  a 
didriid  dependent  on  the  Company,  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  governor, 
or  head  man  of  a  town  and  territory 
belonging  to  it,  who  held  that  dation 
in  the  name  of  the  fovereign  prince 
whofe  couit  was  eltablidied  in  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  the  country.  This  dele- 

*  From  Memoirs 


gated  power  he  bad  fwayed  for  a  long 
courfeof  years,  with  advantage  to  him- 
felf,  but  without  oppreffing  the  peo¬ 
ple.  A  report  had  been  fpread  that 
he  had  become  exorbitantly  rich  :  in 
confequence  of  which,  the  prince  his 
mader,  agreeably  to  the  manner  of 
eadern  dclpots,  recalled  him  from  his 
government  to  the  city  where  he  had 
fixed  his  throne,  that  he  might  plun¬ 
der 

of  the  War  In  Ma, 
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him  of  the  wealth  which  he  had 
squired  atnoDg  his  dillant  futyc£ts. 

The  governor  having  received  or¬ 
ders  to  return  hpme,  was  ftruck  with 

thole  apprehenfions  which  trouble 
and  diilraQ  the  deputies  of  Afiatic 
chiefs  and  princes  in  fimilar  fituations. 
To  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  tyrant 
i>y  prefents,  to  pacify  him  by  a  libe¬ 
ral  Ihare  of  the  Ij^il,  is  the  meafure 
which  piudence  naturally  didates  to 
tire  viceroy,  who  cannot  appeal  to  any 
Other  law  than  the  will  of  the  fove- 
reign. — But  nothing  lefs  than  the 
^hole  is  commonly  found  fulHcient  to 
gratify  the  rajiacity  of  the  prince  him- 
felf,  or  thofe  about  his  ptrl'un.  Nay, 
the  whole  is  not  always  enough  to  prc- 
feive  the  pofleffor  from  imprifonment, 
torture,  nnd  death.  For  tame  exag¬ 
gerates  the  utmoll  amount  of  hjs  for¬ 
tune.  The  more  he  gives,  the  great¬ 
er  the  (lore  is  fuppoled  to  be  from 
which  he  gives  it.  A  confiderable 
hoard  is  thought  ftill  to  remain :  and 
in  order  to  wreft  this  imaginary  trea- 
fuie  from  the  hands  of  the  miferable 
pwner,  every  inttrument  ef  terror  Is 
employed  that  cruel  Ingenlournefs  can 
devife. 

The  perfon  whofe  hiffory  has  given 
occafion  at  prefent  to  thefe  oblerva- 
tions,  was  fully  aware  of  the  extreme 
danger  of  his  fituaiion  ;  and  in  the  an¬ 
xiety  of  his  mind,  communicated  what 
had  happened  to  him  to  the  Englilh 
officer  above-mentioned.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  touched  with  his  dilfreffes,  and 
fenGble  that  be  would  rilque  all  that 
was  defirable  or  dear  to  man,  if  he 
Ihould  return  to  his  malfer,  undertook 
to  reptefent  his  cafe  to  the  prelidency 

of - ,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 

make  them  fully  fenfible  how  well  he 
defer  ved  of  the  Engiilli,  to  whofe  in- 
terclls  indeed  he  had  Ihewn  an  uni¬ 
form  attachment. — This  the  officer  did 
without  delay,  and  comfoned  the  go¬ 
vernor  with  the  hope  of  the  Company’s 
proteftion.  This  was  in  faft  readily 
granted.  The  governor  was  invited 
Ifl'iUiIn  the  boundirics  of  the  preli- 


dency’s  jurirdi£l!oii,  with  alTurance^ 
of  perfedt  lecunty  to  bis  property,  ana 
fafety  to  his  perfon. 

Upon  this  he  moved  oS  with  hif 
family,  his  turnuurt|  and  his  wealthy 
carried  on  a  number  of  elephants,  tQ 

the  town  of - ,  where  he  now  rc- 

fides. 

To  the  officer  who  had  been  the 
means  of  procuring  him  this  afylum, 
he  was  anxious  to  drew  his  gratitude 
by  every  mark  of  affedtion,  elleem, 
aud  confidence.  He  declared,  that, 
notwlthllanding  tire  difference  of  their 
religions,  he  could  not  help  conilder' 
ing  the  officer  as  of  kin  to  his  family^ 
of  which,  under  God,  $h€  common 
ther  of  mMnkir.d,  (that  was  his  expref- 
fion)  he  had  been  thefaviour.  As  the 
utmoll  mark  of  confidence  and  favour 
he  could  bellow,  he  invited  the  Eng¬ 
lilh  geiitleman  to  his  Haram,  that  he 
might  prefent  him  to  his  wives  and 
family.  The  gentleman  was  very 
well  pleafed  with  this  invitation  ;  but 
he  obferved,  fmiling,  that  this  favour 
would  he  a  ircfpafs  againfl  the  laws 
and  cultoms  of  his  religion,  which 
was  the  Mahomedan.  The  generous 
Mufl'ulman  faid,  that  there  was  no 
rcafon  why  all  the  world  Ihould  be 
made  acquainted  with  what  had  pafi. 
fed  between  them  :  and,  for  the  ad  it- 
felf,  if  he  confidered  it  as  a  deviation 
from  duty  in  any  degree,  he  feemed 
to  think  it  a  very  venial  and  light 
one. 

Upon  a  certain  day,  then,  at  the 
appointed  hour  in  the  forenoon,  the 
officer  went  to  vifit  his  friend,  who 
received  him  in  a  large  vellibule,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  numerous  train  of  fer- 
vants.  He  was  conduded  by  a  fpa- 
cious  and  elegant  flaircafe,  to  a  gal¬ 
lery  that  led  to  the  women’s  apart¬ 
ments,  called  the  Haram,  and  a  fu, 
in  the  Gentoo  language,  the  Zeuana, 
which  looks  into  a  fpacious  garden, 
where  the  ladies  occaftonally  take 
the  benefit  of  the  frefh  air,  inclofed 
with  high  walls.  In  certain  apari- 
meots,  at  either  cad  of  this  gallery, 
there 
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there  were  feyeral  females,  whofe  bu- 
finefs  it  was  to  wait  on  the  ladies  of 
the  Haram.  As  foon  as  the  Englifli 
officer  entered  within  the  hall,  or  what 
refembled  a  fpacious  drawing-room, 
the  whole  of  the  ladies  rofe  up  from 
the  rich  carpet,  on  which  they  reclined 
on  cuihions  of  the  fined  crimfon  vel¬ 
vet,  and  inclining  their  heads  towards 
the  ground,  paid  him  the  compliment 
of  the  falam  with  inexpreffible  be¬ 
nignity  and  grace.  Four  of  thefe  la¬ 
dies,  diflinguifhed  by  the  richnefs  of 
their  apparel,  and  the  eafe  and  digni¬ 
ty  of  their  mien,  were  in  the  rank  of 
wives,  one  of  whom  feemed  to  exer- 
cife  a  fpecies  of  aathority,  to  which 
the  others  paid  a  ready  and  chearfal 
deference.  The  other  girls,  to  the 
number  of  ten  or  twelve,  ferved  as 
concubines  to  their  mailer,  and  in 
fome  refpe61s  as  handmaids  to  their 

mlftreffes. - They  were  all  of  them, 

thofe  efpecially  who  were  in  the  ho¬ 
noured  rank  of  wives,  and  who  de- 
feended  from  good  families,  very  great 
beauties.  They  were  all  dreffed,  and 
highly  perfumed ;  but  the  exquifite 
comellnefs  and  elegance  of  the  wives 
was  fet  off  and  heightened  with  coft- 
ly  jewels,  which  adorned  their  ears 
and  necks,  and  arms  and  ancles,  and 
were  (luck  in  their  thick  and  long 
black  hair,  which  was  braided  and 
turned  back  in  the  moil  graceful  man¬ 
ner. 

They  were  aware  that  this  (Iranger 
was  to  be  introduced.  They  had  been 
informed  of  what  he  had  done  forthe 
family,  and  it  was,  pethaps,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  their  folicitations  that  he 
was  admitted  to  their  apartments  ;  for, 
like  other  females,  as  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared,  they  poircfTcd  great  curiofity  •, 
and  they  had  never,  probably,  feen, 
and  certainly  never  before  keen  pre- 
fent  and  converfed  with  a  native  of 
Europe  ;  yet,  they  were  not  in  the 
lead  abalhcd  or  conflrained  in  their 
dejwrtment.  They  were  perfectly  at 
their  eafe,  and  behaved  with  great  at¬ 
tention  and  coRipIalikuce  to  the  Eng- 
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lilhman,  as  well  as  complacency 
wards  each  other.  They  invited  him, 
after  he  was  feated  on  a  kind  of  low 
fopha,  to  partake  of  a  'collation,  con. 
fimng  of  various  delicacies,  prefented 
from  time  to  time  by  female  (laves, 
who  did  not  feem  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  any  fear  or  awe,  but  were, 
on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  the  ladies 
who  were  their  miflreffes,  though  re- 
fpedful  and  fubmifTive,  uncondrain- 
cd  and  chearful. 

The  ladies  of  the  Haram,  and  ef¬ 
pecially  thofe  in  the  rank  of  wives, 
were  very  inquifitive  concerning  the 
people,  the  cnltoms  and  manners  of 
the  Fringees,  and  efpecially  of  tha 
Fringee  ladies.  One  of  them  afked 
if  England  was  a  large  country,  and 
how  many  gates  it  had.  This  was 
a  natural  enough  queilion ;  for  what 
could  die  rcafon  but  from  what  die 
knew  ?  The  only  fpot  of  ground  with 
which  die  was  at  all  acquainted  was 
the  garden  adjoining  to  the  Haram, 
or  at  moll,  the  town  in  which  die  had 
formerly,  or  that  in  which  Ihe  now 
refided. 

Another  afked  him  if  it  was  true 
that  the  ladies  in  his  country  went 
openly  in  the  dreets,  and  into 
mofques,  without  veils,  and  in  the 
company  of  the  men :  and  another, 
whether  the  men  were  confinedby  the 
law  to  one  wife.  Many  other  quef- 
tions  were  put  concerning  European 
manners  and  cudoms.  The  anfwers 
that  were  given  by  the  Englifh  offi¬ 
cer,  appeared  fo  improbable  to  the 
ladies,  that  one  of  them,  who  feemed 
either  to  podefs,  or  to  affedt  greater 
penetration  than  the  red,  whilpered 
to  one  that  dood  by  her,  that  ihe  was 
afraid  that  their  protedor,  the  title 
with  which  they  honoured  the  gentle¬ 
man,  was  telling  a  dory. 

The  mader  of  the  houfe,  the  com¬ 
mon  hulband  of  all  the  ladies,  who 
fat  by  them  all  the  while,  fmoaking 
his  hooker,  laughed  very  heartily 
both  at  their  curiofity  and  unbelief. 

It  is  eafy  to  conjetture,  that  the 
vrives 
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Vrives  and  concubines  of  this  Maho¬ 
metan  Chief,  wen*  not  fo  much  di- 
ftir.iuilhcd  as  masiy  of  our  Englifh 
ladies  by  a  taile  i.iid  proCcieacy  in 
literature.  Many  of  the  higlter  ranks 
among  the  Moors,  even  princes  and 
princefies.can  neither  read  nor  write  5 
yet  they  cannot  be  faid  to  be  wholly 
uncultivated  by  letters.  Their  fer- 
vants,  or  flaves,  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  indrucled  in  the  arts  of  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  fupply 
the  want  of  thefe  accomplilhments  to 
their  lords  and  ladies,  too  indolent, 
or  barbaroufly  proud, to  fubmit  them- 
felves  to  any  occupation  that  bearS 
the  leniblance  of  application  and 
trouble.  The  ladies  of  the  Haram, 
that  arc  the  fubjedt  of  thefe  notes,  I 
uuderdood,  on  inquiry,  were  fre¬ 
quently  entertained  by  longs,  and  moll 
extravagant  tales,  in  the  Oriental 
manner,  fuch  as  the  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainments,  read  to  them  by 
their  handmaidens.  In, this  country 
the  fyllem  of  the  late  Lord  Chcller- 


field,  who  confidered  it  as  below  a 
gentltraan  to  pradllfe  on  any  mulical 
inllpjment,  is  carried  to  its  full  ex¬ 
tent  and  completion  :  for  there  the 
fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  avoid  the 
labour  of  mufical  execution,  and  of 
arts  and  feitnees  of  every  kind. 

The  ladies  of  the  Zenana  choofe 
to  be  fpeftators  rather  than  adlrcffes 
in  the  operas  e.xhibited  for  their  en¬ 
tertainment.  fialladieres,  or  dan¬ 
cing  girls,  a  clafs  of  females,  who  are 
allowed  to  be  openly  prodituted,  aia 
geneially  entertained  in  wealthy  fa¬ 
milies,  for  the  amufement  of  the 
women.  The  attitudes,  as  well  as 
the  movements  of  the  fialladieres, 
ari^  very  eafy  and  not  graceful.  Their 
perfons  are  delicately  formed,  gau¬ 
dily  attired,  and  highly  perfumed, 
fiy  the  continuation  of  wanton  atti- 
tuues,  they  acquire,  aS  they  grow 
warm  in  the  dance,  a  frantic  lafci-_ 
vioufnefs  themfclvts,  and  communi¬ 
cate,  by  a  natural  contagion,  the  molt 
voluptuous  dcllres  to  the  beholders. 
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^^HEN  ancient  Greece  was  advan- 
cing  rapidly  to  the  iunimit  of 
glory,  and  before  the  Pelopcnefian  war 
had  yet  exhauned  its  vi^’our,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Attica  lived  Evagoras  the  fonof 
Conor).  In  his  youth  he  had  fignalized 
his  valour  at  Salamis  and  Platsea,  and, 
when  peace  was  re-cftabli(hcd  by  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Pe  rfian  forces,  he  retired  to 
a  imal!  paternal  eftate  near  the  viilage  of 
Eleiifis,  refolved  to  fpend  the  red  of  his 
life  in  rural  bboiir,  and  the  education  of 
his  children.  He  had  thrcefons,Ne2rchus, 
Menmoii,  and  Eurybiades,  whom  he  ho¬ 
ped  to  form,  by  the  models  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  virtuous,  and  ufcful,  and  ha]>py 
meriibers  of  the  community.  At  an  ear¬ 
ly  aye  he  communicated  to  them  the  lef- 
foiis  of  Prodicui,  w’hofe  narrative  of  the 
choke  of  Hercules  had  n.ade  his  name 
Etmrus  among  the  phil.ifbphers;  he 
taught  them  to  repeat  ana  admire  the 
rhapiodicS  of  Homer,  wliolie  poems,  late¬ 
ly  toileted  by  Pifillratus,  had  ihca  bt* 
you  X.  No. yy.  Yy 


gun  to  animate  and  delight  the  Grecian 
youth  :  he  contrafted  with  the  exploits 
ef  Achilles  and  Hedlor  the  deeds  of  his 
countrymen  at  Marathon  and  Platxai 
and  he  never  omitted  to  carry  the  youths 
to  the  Olympic,  the  Illhmian,  and  the 
Nemean  games,  where  they  law  the 
meed  of  honour  beflowed  on  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  genius  and  virtue.  Thus  edu¬ 
cated,  the  fons  of  Evagoras  were  foon 
diflinguilhed  for  their  growing  attain 
ments,  and  premifed  amply  to  repay  the 
labours  of  their  caref  ul  and  anxioiu  fa¬ 
ther.  But  along  with  their  acquiCtirms, 
they  began  to  imbiiK:  an  arnhitious  defire 
of  pre-eminence,  a  reulefs  fpirit  of  enter- 
prife,  and  a  contempt  of  the  confined  ex-  • 
ertioiis  of  their  countrymen.  'J'he  nar¬ 
row  I'phere  of  aiffion,  which  Attica  af¬ 
forded,  appeared  unworthy  of  their  ta¬ 
lents,  and  an  ardent  w  ilh  for  the  ipeedv 
enjoyment  of  wealth  and  honours,  inci¬ 
ted  by  the  examples  of  feme  of  their 
aeigl.^arsi  wbahad  fuddcply  rifen  from 
obfeurity  , 
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cbfcuritf  to  affluence,  determiricd  all  the  prel*  the  dilbrder*  in  the  inland  coun»- 
three  to  relinquifh  the  humble  occupa*  trv.  In  a  faftnefs,  on  the  bordcri  of  the 
rions  of  an  Athenian  life,  in  ordei  to  fteU,  defert,  the  infurgent  chieft  had  coUcdled 
in  a  foreign  country,* means  of  rifing  in  their  principal  ireafures  ;  this,  after  lome 
the  world  more  rapid  and  fplendid.  refiftancr,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Evagoras,  though  he  telt  fome  reludlance  Greeks,  and  the  booty  exceeded  their  ut« 
to  part  with  them  all,  yet  foon  became  moft  expeifta'ions.  The  ftrldennefs,  the 
leconciled  to  the  propofal,  in  the  hopes  greatnefs,  and  the  facility  of  this  nev’  ac- 
of  finding  Bis  prefent  grief  by*and  by  miifition  of  wealth,  firetl  the  raind  of 
dveiT>aid  in  the  joy  he  would  experience  Nearchus  with  the  moft  ambitieus  hopet^ 
<m  their  honoorabic  return.  The  young  and  made  him  long  for  a  fecond  fortrefs, 
men  accordingly  bid  adieu,  though  not  where  an  equal  fpoll  might  l>e  lodged.  A 
without  lome  heartfelt  pangs,  which  neU  liecoiid  fortrefs  was  alfo  ilormed  and 
ther  avarice  nor  ambition  couicT  extin-  plundered,  but  the  riches  it  contained 
guilh,  to  their  father’s  houfc,  their  native  were  trifling  and  incurJiderahle ;  Hi  at 


i^untry,  the  companions  of  their  early 
years,  and  the  tender  attachments  they 
{lad  already  formed  at  Eleufis ;  and  each 


leafl  it  appeared  to  our  hero,  who,  ha* 
ving  once  tailed  the  fweets  of  w*alth> 
was  unwilling  to  part  with  h,  and  to 


following  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  con'.penfate  the  fmatinefs  of  his  prefent 


chofethc  fphere  ofaiflion  to  which  his 
(liipofltion  moil  inclined  him.  T.’car* 
thus,  charmed  with  a  inilitarv  life.  <  n* 
tered  as  volunteer  with  a  bodv  of  Gre¬ 
cian  troops,  whom  the  Great  King  w  as 
then  taking  into  pay  to  ftnd  into  Egypt, 


Ihirc,  appropriated  to  himielf,  by  force 
or  fraud,  the  grcateil  part  of  w  hat  ought 
to  have  lieen  the  portion  of  his  foldiers. 
The  vicflorioas  anny  now  marched  on 
without  oppofition,  till  the  famous  city 
of  'rhebes  opened  her  hundred  fates  to 


to  quell  an  infurreifiion ;  Slcnmon,  more  the  conque/or.  The  apparent  opulence  of 
niikland  peaceable  in  histciTiper,  hadpro-  this  fpleudid  place,  higgeiled  to  the  yet- 
cured  letters  of  introdiiiftion  to  Ph.irna-  unfatiated  mind  of  Ncatchus,  a  new  pro- 


bazus,  a  powerful  Satr.tp,  by  whofe  re*  jedl  for  the  attainment  of  wealth  ;  under 
commendation  he  hopetl  to  procure  cm-  the  pretence,  that  feveral  of  the  citizens 
l^yment  in  the  Babylonian  court ;  and  had  joitied  the  rebels,  lie  intpoTed  upon 
Eurybiadrs,  whofe  mind  rtHv  on  the  the  town  a  heavy  contribution,  a  fmall 


Euryhiades,  whofe  mind  l  uw  on  the  the  town  a  heavy  contribution,  a  fmall 
purfuits  of  civil  life,  took  his  departure  part  of  which  he  fent  to  the  Governor 
for  Matfrilles,  where  a  flourifhing  com-  of  Memphis,  but  the  grcateil  porticui  he 
mercc  was  then  carried  on  by  the  Gre-  took  care  to  fecure  as  his  own.  Ti  t  i<p* 
clan  Coloniilt,  among  whom  he  intend-  preflVd  inhabitants  durit  not  complain, 
ed  to  refide.  Before  their  departure,  and  only  the  fame  of  his  exploits  rcarh- 
Evagoras  was  at  pains  to  give  them  his  cd  the  Court  of  the  Monaren,  who,  as  » 
lift  inflrudlions  for  their  condudl ;  he  reward  fer  his  fcrvices,  made  him  Go- 
warned  them  againft  Circe’s  idand,  ver  of  the  city  and  province  of  Elephan- 
aigainll  the  Syrens  and  the  Ethiopian  lo-  tts.  This  new  dignity  Nearchus  refol* 
tes;  to  Nearchus  he  recommended  for  ved  to  emplov  as  me  bnilhinu  inflriimc-nt 


Evagoras  was  at  pains  to  give  them  his  cd  the  Court  of  the  Monarc 
lift  inflrudluins  for  their  condudl ;  he  reward  fer  his  fcrvices,  m. 


warned  them  againft  Circe’s  ifiaird,  ver  of  the  city  ir 
againft  the  Syrens  and  the  Ethiopian  lo-  tts.  This  new  d 
tus;  to  Nearchus  he  recommended  for  ved  to  employ  as 


Sniflung  inflniment 


a  model  the  mild  valour  of  Henulcs,  to  the  great  purnofe  of  his  adventiiies,. 
and  the  patriotic  courage  of  Thefeus ;  the  rapid  acquiution  of  fupereminent 
to  Mennon,  the  wildom  of  the  fage  riches.  With  that  view,  he  levied  taxes 
tflylTes ;  and  to  Eury  hiades,  the  illuftri*  upon  the  inhabitants  without  pity,  and 
ous  exploits  of  the  Argonauts,  when  they  invented  new  inftruments  of  punilhmeiit 
rnricbcd  their  country  with  the  Colchian  for  fuch  as  ht  fafpciftcd  of  concealing 
fleece.  They’  promiled  compliance,  and  their  wealth  ;  the  annual  ovtiflow  of  the 
fdt  forward  in  quell  of  fortune.  Nile,  the  only  foiirce  of  fen  ility  to  the 

The  troops,  among  whom  Nearchus  country,  he  found  means  to  rcltrain  at 
bad  entcred,foon  arrired  in  Egypt,  where  his  pleafure,  building  fluiers  upon  all  the 
the  fuperiority  of  their  armc'ur,  their  dif-  canals  through  which  its  waters  were 
jjplinpj  aud  their  valour,  made  the  na-  conveyed,  and  only  allow  ing  thrfr  to  h« 
trees,  who  had  taken  arms  againft  their  opened  on  the  payment  of  enormeu*  iir- 
Pcrfian  Lords,  clad  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke,  poft^ ;  and  he  fcrupled  not,  even  when 
A  few  (kirmilhes  had  lak»*n  pla'c,  in  the  gram  had  come  ahnoft  to  maturity, 
which  the  courage  and  condu«  of  our  to  f.irce  the  hulbandmar.  to  root  it  up, 
young  adventurer  was  fo  confpicuous,  if  the  ufc  of  Mte  field  was  wanted  for  a 
that  the  Satrap  of  Memphis  advinced  crop  more  hk-ly  to  yield  fome  cmolu- 
Iilm  to  .the  command  of  a  detachment  ment  to  the  governor.  The  Greeks, 


whi^i  wif  far  up  the  to  re- 


vadcr  his  command,  Imitated  too  clofely 

the 
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the  coiuhid  of  their  leader,  and,  by  re*  lion,  hi*  rentimentt  of  men  and  meafurettf 
^ated  depredationa,  fleeced,  as  far  aa  in  for  he  favr,  that  this  freedom  procured 
their  ^'ver,  the  timorous  and  unfortu*  him  the  enmity  of  all  whom  he  cenfurcd, 
■ate  Kjryptians.  Nearchus,  at  taft  £i*  while  thofe  be  praifed  held  him  as  too 
tisflrd  with  his  acquiflrioiis,  refigned  his  infignificant  to  reckon  his  applaufe  of  any 
government  and  returned  to  Attica,  load-  Taiuc.  He  therefore  thought  it  prudent 
cd  with  wealth ;  he  was  received  with  the  to  difguife  his  opinions,  and,  at  Icalt, 
Cnatell  ioy  by  Evaeoras,  who,  daizled  avoid  enmity  wnere  he  could  eain  no 


catell  joy  by  Evagoras,  who,  daizled  avoid  enm 
'  the  (plendtHir  of  his  riches,  deemed  friendfhip. 


i,huwever,he  foon  found 


him  an  honour  to  the  ifamily,  while  Ins  vras  net  enough  ;  his  Tupcriors  took  of* 
fcllow-citizens  regarded  him,  fome  with  fence  at  him  ror  remaining  (ilent,  whefr 


odiairation,  fome  with  envy,  but  all  con*  they  thought  he 
iidcred  him  at  one  of  the  moft  fortunate  himfelf  in  blaconii 
of  mortals.  Nearchus,  however,  had  and  beran  to  regai 
aot  long  remained  at  homey  when  he  as  unfn  for  Kis  fii 


they  thought  he  fltould  have  exerted 
himfelf  in  blaconing  forth  their  merits, 
and  beean  to  regard  him  with  coolnefs, 
as  unfn  for  Kis  fituation,  as  they  knew 


found  the  infufliciency  of  affluence  to  not  whether  his  opinions  and  views  con- 
anake  him  happy,  l.eifure  gave  room  curred  with  thilr  own.  Memnan,there* 


for  rcflctftuin,  and  reflt\fli<ni  hairowed 
up  his  foul.  The  remembrance  of  the 
ftrps  hy  which  he  had  advanced  to  Tor- 


fore,  advanced  a  Ifcp  farther,  and  not 
only  fupprefTcd  his  own  fentiments,  but 
appeared  to  adopt  implicitly  thole  of  hib 


‘tune  preyed  upon  his  fpirits ;  his  brow  ’patrons;  his-cenl'ure  and  his  praife,  his 
became  clouded,  and  I'le  relilhed  no  cn*  notions  and  his  refle Aiona,  were  the  mere 
joyroeiit;  he  Teemed  to  have  been  flruck  •echo  of  the  fentimnits  of  Gubryas  and 


wiih  the  difc.iTe  of  Orrfles,  often  ftarting 
u  if  Tifyphone  was  fluking  her  fnakrs 


his  minions.  ProftdGons  of  frieiKlihi|S 
were  numerous  among  the  retainers  of 


over  his  dvVoted  head.  This  was  inccca*  the  court,  aud  our  young  Grecian  was  at 
fed  by  the  total  abfence  «f  that  occupa*  firft  dirpnled  to  make  them  without  dif* 
tion,  aud  thofe  objeTfs  to  which  he  iiad  fimulation,  and  to  adt  up  to  his  profef- 
hxig  been  habituated,  apd  which  was  to  tiono;  but  be  quickly  dil'covered,  in  the 
dll  his  mind,  while  the  gloomy  jealuuly  competition  of  interefts,  that  it  was 
and  fufpicion  that  ranla^cd  his  foul  on  fufficiently  drflicult  topufh  forward  him- 
the  one  hand,  and  the  referve  and  di-  fclf  without  ■i<!ly  endeavouring  to  carry 
ftanceto  which  his rlevasionrom^ielledhis  along  with  him  a 'lefs  fortunate  compa- 
cotiipanions,  prevented  him  from  ming-  niun.  At  oner,  theicfore,  he  determiued 
ling  in  the  amufements,  orpanaking  the  to  attend  to  his -own  intcreft  alone,  thoi* 


foiaety  of  his  countrymen.  The  mild  he  ibund  it  convenient  Hill  to  declare  his 
Buces  of  MtlK.ei:te,  the  objedl  of  his  ear-  eagernefa  lo  ferve  his  filrnds  where  h« 
nrit  afic'ilioii,  had  now  loft  all  their  could,  in  tpitc  of  all  ihefe  precautions, 
chamis  on  his  dillempered  heart,  accu*  he  htd  the  mortrfi'cation  to  perceive,  that 


fh>m*d  only  to  the  forced  endearments  of  his  befl  hopes  were  continually  difap- 
N'jliian Caves andEgyptiandancers.'I'hos  pointed  by  the  fuperior  pretenflons  and. 


he  lived  ill  Iplendnl  mitery,  unregard-  interelt  ni  otfiers  tt 
ed  and  unbleil,  Till  a  diferder,  the  feeds  of  his  preferment, 
•of  which  he  had  imbibed  in  the  marlhes  every  cbltacle  to  th 
of  Etephatrtis,  put  an  end  to  hit  days.  all  his  view's  were  d 
When  Nearchus  took  his  departure  ed  to  get  rid  of  coi 
for  Egypt,  Memnon  fet  out  for  Mile-  niating  in  Crtret  the 
tus,  the  fclidence  of  the  Satrap  Phar-  vals,  tlut  his  own  ir 
nabaeus,  to  whom  he  had  procured  let-  advantage  in  the  coi 
tm  of  introdudlion.  By  him  he  was  re-  cefs  of  thefc  meafun 
ceived  with  attention,  and  foon  after-  proceed,  till  he  iuf< 
wards  rev snimr tided  to  Gohryas,  an  •>!&•  tuared  to  the  feelin; 
■Ccr  of  great  eminejice  at  the  Perfiau  courtier.  As  fclf-i 


intereft  of  others  that  Hood  in  the  way 
of  his  preferment.  Anxioui  to  remove 
every  cbltacle  to  th.it  fortune  to  which 
all  his  views  were  diredteJ,  be  attempt¬ 
ed  to  get  rid  of  coinpctiiiun  by  calum¬ 
niating  in  Iccret  the  cnaiaifter,  of  hia  ri¬ 
vals,  tliat  his  own  might  appear  to  more 
advantage  in  the  comparifun.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  thefc  mcafures  encouraged  him  to 
proceed,  till  he  iufenfibly  liecame  habi¬ 
tuated  to  the  feelings  and  condudf  of  a 
courtier.  As  felf-ltUerclf  advanred  its 


court,  w  lio  procured  him  an  employment  empire  in  the  heart  of  Meninuii,thc  love 
in  one  of  the  numerous  olhees  which  the  of  glory  and  of  virtue,  that  his  Greciam 
Great  King  had  found  it  nccelLry  to  education  had  ir.fpired,  began  i'll'enlibly 


cflablilh  in  his  capital.  Memnon  had 
not  long  contitraed  in  this  new  fituation, 
when  he  found  the  abfolute  neceflity  of 
firppi effing,  almoft  entirely,  that  Grecian 
freeiVim  of  fpeech  with  which  at  firft  he 


to  decay.  Patriotiftn  appeared  to  him 
an  idle  chimera,  juflice  an  empty  name, 
and  temperance  the  virtue  of  focls  ;  fen- 
fual  cafe,  luxurious  gratificati  u..  or  the 
inrreafe  of  wealth,  were  the  lb!c  objrifli’ 


fuuplcd  noi  to  avow  upon  evtry  ecta-  of  his  concern,  every  Uioi^ht,  cv-.rv  ac 

y  y  t  ^  r-or 
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tion,  wjs  direfled  to  procure  cither  pre- 
fcnt  enjoyment  or  Suture  advantage.  By 
ptrlevering  obl'cquioutncfs,  flattery,  and 
unremitting  attention  to  his  own  intcrefl, 
he  at  length  rofe  to  emiuence»  and  lie- 
came  a  favourite  with  the  roonarcli ;  and 
foVell  d;d  he  know  how  to  ufe  liis  op¬ 
portunities,  that  he  found  means  to  real- 
ifc  a  fplendid  fortune,  which  he  brought 
with  him  to  Attica,  when  the  intrigues 
of  his  rivals  forced  him  from  court. 
Memnon’s  return  to  his  native  country 
was  marked  with  all  the  decorations  oi 
^}arbarian  fplcndour.  He  entered  Eieufis 
in  a  Milefian  chariot  furrounded  by  Per- 
fian  flaves,  clothed  in  a  Tyrian  robe,  a 
rich  Tiara,  and  Memphian  girdle.  Tho’ 
his  grandeur  dazzled  for  a  moment,  his 
aife^ation  of  kinj,ly  pomp  foon  difguft- 
cd  his  countrymen,  and  effetfluallycutoff 
all  the  enjoyments  of  friendlhip.  The 
Ample  fare  of  Attica  had  no  charms  for 
Alemnon,  accuftomed  to  the  rich  ban., 
quets  and  perfumed  wines  of  Perfia. 
I'lie  blunt  freedom  of  the  Athenians 
gailid  his  haughty  i'pirit  vitiated  by  the 
aduUtitm  of  fervilc  dependents.  On  the 
Other  hand,  his  feif-interelied  difregird, 
of  ail  that  was  deemed  moft  honourable 
hy  the  C'reeks,  diew  down  on  his  head 
'the  contempt  of  all  the  Athenians.  De- 
fpifed  ciTiidft  all  his  grandeur,  delluute 
of  the  comforts  of  friendlhip,  languilh- 
jng  for  want  of  that  cmploymerit  to 
which  l;e  had  been  hal>ituate<l,  Mem- 
jion  ilragged  out  an  irkioine  exiflcnce, 
and  Evagoras  fecretly  curftd  tne  hour 
■when  he  fent  him  away  to  purchalc  for¬ 
tune  at  the  sxpente  of  viitue  and  of 
honour. 

EuryWades,  the  youngeft  of  the  three, 
had  made  choice  of  a  lite  of  coinir.erce  ; 
and,  as  lopn  as  he  was  fit  for  engaging 
in  bufintfs,  fet  out  for  Marfeilles,  and 
entered  upon  bis  intended  courfc,  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  an  eminent  merchant 
of  the  place.  At  his  lirli  fcttlcmtut  in 
me  city,  he  found  the  diflerenceof  ideas 
there  and  in  Greece  moll  itmeikahle. 
I'lutus  was  the  only  deity  that  the  Mai- 
fjlians  ackrowhdged,  and  to  him  their 
adorations  were  fei  vent  and  lincere.  '1  he 
I'ole  objeifl  in  life  they'  regarded  was  the 
ncqnifition  of  wealth;  am',  when  Eurv- 
hiidcs  fpoke  of  difintetellcd  patriotilin 
;Lnd  aclivc  benevolence,  when  he  broke 
out  in  praife  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  his 
countrymen,  he  was  regarded  with  in- 
difTcrence  and  contempt,  as  a  youth  un¬ 
acquainted  with  mankind,  and  ignorant 
cf  the  yvorld.  Scntinaciits  uf  virtue  could 


not  long  Hand  their  ground  ill  fuch  ^ 
ficuatiuo,  and  Eurybiades  foon  began  tq 
think  like  others,  that  money  was  tho 
fupreme  good  ot  man.  In  the  courfc  of 
bufiners  an  occaGoii  not  long  after  oc¬ 
curred,  where  a  conliderablc  gain  might 
have  been  made  at  the  expence  of  a  de¬ 
parture  from  vyracity.  The  young 
Greek,  reverencing  the  truth,  difdained 
to  purchafe  wealth  at  fuch  a  price,  and 
loll  the  opportunity  of  an  advantageous 
bargain.  Tbis  procured  him  only  lume 
farthec  marks  of  derifion  from  his  neighr 
hours,  who  fagely  concluded  he  was  in¬ 
capable  of  buliiieis.  Both  the  pride,  and 
the  avarice  of  Eurybiades,  were  roul'cd 
by  the  obfervation,  and  he  took  care  to 
let  flip  no  fuch  advantages  in  future, 
whatever  facrificc  of  integrity  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  require.  To  facilitate  their 
commerce,  the  Marlilians  were  polTdled 
of  a  number  of  Nuinidian  tlaves,  whom 
they  thought  it,  fur  their  intcreft,  to  ufe 
with  the  utmollleverity,  astheyhad  dif- 
covered,  upon  a  very  nice  and  accurate 
calculation,  that  more  proflt  was  nude 
by  working  them  to  death,  and  purclia- 
iiiig  new  ones,  than  by  ufing  them  with 
geiitlenefs  to  avoid  the  neceffity  of  a  fup- 
ply.  Eurybiades,  whom  the  example  of 
Tlicfeus  had  taught  to  be  kind  to  his  do- 
meflics,  at  firfl  Inuddercd  at  the  cruelties 
lie  law  infli.5led  on  the  Numidians.  By- 
and-by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  fight 
madeiiimcaiiiiiib  to  tiicir  fufTciiiigs;  and 
when  he  found,  that  his  commodities 
could  not  come  into  market  on  equal 
terms  with  others,  if  his  flaves  did  not 
undergo  a  fimiliar  difeipiine,  lie  forgot 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  cxerciled 
the  whip  and  the  rack  without  remorfe 
or  compalFion. 

^  Attention  and  induftry  at  laft  crowned 
pin  adventurer  with  riches,  and  his  opu- 
lencr  made  him  conceive  the  defign  of 
returning  to  his  pative  country,  to  enjoy 
his  acquifitioiis.  Thither  he  according¬ 
ly  returned  in  expetllatipn  of  happinefs ; 
hut  happinefs,  he  found,  was  not  to  be 
]i.urcliared  by  fortune.  His  avarice  and 
inhumanity  made  him  difllked  by  his 
countrymen  ;  his  ideas  running  ina chan¬ 
nel  to  which  they  wsre  unaccuftomed, 
excluded  him  from  (heir  fociety  ;  the.r 
occupations  and  amufements  had  no  re- 
liili  tor  a  mind  long  iinmerfed  in  com¬ 
mercial  purtuits,  and  tiltlefmefs  and  lan¬ 
guor  began  to  prey  upon  his  tbul.  He 
wiCied  to  return  to  his  former  ucrupa-i 
tions;  but  he  found  this  was  now  im-^ 
pradUcabit  ■,  and  chagrine  and  ciortiflea- 
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BMi.  *  pradiiceof  goo^nrfi.  But,  amid  ftran^T 

his  exiftence,  and  at  laft,  it  was  believed,  ‘  gen,  they  loon  forgot  the  leflbns  of 
impaifipd  his  underftanding.  ‘  Grecian  virme't  and  purchafed,  at  the  ’ 

The  agetl  Evagoras,  now  approaching  ‘  expence  of  happioefs  and  honour,  opu- 
the  clofe  of  his  life,  felt  all  the  miferiea  ‘  lence  they  were  unable  to  enjoy,  and' 
of  a  father  dilhonoured  by  his  children  ;  ‘  folendor  incapable  of'  yielding  any  f eal 
he  faw,  that  their  unworthy  condudf  had'  ‘  latisfadfion.’ 

been  occaiioned,  by  his  contenting  to  With  thefe-ientiments,  Evagoras  clo- 
their  leaving  their  native  place.  ‘  Had  fed  his  eyes  forever,  leaving  it  as  b'ls  laft 

*  my  Ions  remamed  with  me,’  faid  he,  parting  ^vlce  to  his  countrymen.  Never' 
«  their  ambition,  and  love  of  enterprife,  to  wander  to  a  foreign  land  in  queft  of 

•  would  have  been  ealily  diredled  into  a  ^une,  to  be  afterwards  enjoyed  at: 

♦  ufeful  and  refpcdlable  channels;  "wh'ile  home,  as  their  fnccels  in  this  was  m  evc- 
‘  the  examples  of  their  countrymen,  ry  view  upcertain,;and  the  event,  at  beftiT 
‘  and  regard  for  their  eftecin,  would  was  only  fplendid  miiery. 

*  have  confirmed  them  in  the  love  and  .  .. 


POETRr. 


TAM  GLEN, 

ji  Scots  Ballad. 

My  heart  is  a-breahing,dear  tittie. 

Some  counfel  unto  me  come  len’; 
To  anger  them  a’  is  a  pity. 

But  what  will  I  do  wi*  Tam  Glen. 

I’m  thinkin*,  wi’  fie  a  braw  fallow. 

In  poortitli  I  might  mak  a  fen’ : 

\V'hat  care  1  in  riches  to  wallow, 

If  1  mauna  marry  Tam  Ukn. 

There’s  l.owrie  the  laird  o’  Dumiller, 

Uude  day  to  you,  brute,  he  comes  ben ; 
He  brags  and  he  blaws  o’  his  filler. 

But  when  will  he  dance  like  Tam  Glcii. 

My  minnie  does  confiantly  deave  me. 

And  bids  vcft  beware  o’  young  men ; 
They  flatter,  Ihe  fays,  to  deceive  me, 

But  wha  can  think  fae  o’  Tam  Glen. 

My  daddic  fays.  Gin  I’ll  forfake  him, 
lie’ll  gie  ine  gude  hunder  marks  Uii; 
But  if  its  ordecii’d  I  maun  take  him, 

O,  wha  will  I  get  but  'I'am  Glen. 

Yeftreen  at  the  Valentines’  dealin’. 

My  heart  to  my  mou’  gied  a  lien ; 
Fortlirice  1  drew  ane  without  failin. 

And  thrice  it  was  written,  I'am  Glen. 

The  laft  Halloween  I  was  wankin’. 

My  droukic  fark-ileeve,  as  ye  ken  ; 

His  likcncfscam  up  the  hoiife  ftaukin*, 
^Vud  ijie  vcia  grey  breeks  o*  I'ao  Glea. 


Your  counfel,  dear  tittie,  don’t  tarry, 

I’ll  gi’e  you  my  borne  black  hen,  . 

Gif  ye  will  advife  me  to  marry 
The  lad  1  loe  dearly,  Tam  Glen. 

T.9.  . 


Tbe  HunnbU  Petition  (^BauAR  WateR| 

TO  THE 

Noble  Duke  of  Athole. 

My  lord,  I  know  your  noble  ear 
Woe  ne’er  allaih  in  vain, 
Embolden'd  thus,  I  beg  you’ll  hear 
Your  humble  Have  complain ; 

How  fawey  PhoEbut’  fcorching  beams. 

In  flaming  fummer  pride, 

Dty-withering  wafte  my  foamy  ftreams, 
And  drink,  my  cryftal  tide. 

Tbe  lightly-jumping,  glowrin’  trouts 
That  thro’  my  waters  play, 

When  in  their  wanton,  random  fpouts 
They  hear  the  margin  ftray; 

If,  haplcfs  chance  !  tliey  linger  iang. 

Pill  fcorching  up  lac  lhallow, 

They’re  left  the  wlilteuing  ftanes  amang 
In  gafping  death  to  wallow. 

I.aft  d.',y  1  grat  wi’  fpitr  and  teen, 

When  Pi  ct  B-  -  came  by, 

Thai  10  a  iiaid  J  ftiouli  ne  leen 

•Wi'  halt  icy  dianccl  dry  :  '  -  . 

A  panegyric  rhyine,  1  ween, 

Even  as  1  was,  he  fiioi’d  me; 

Bjtha'l  I  in  rr.y  bcJE, 

He,  kt  celiiig,  wo'oid  ador’d  rae. 

Her?, 


So  msy  eld  Sco6m't  dattifig 
Yonr  little  angel  bond. 

Spring,  like  their  fether'a.  up  to  prOjp 
Their  honor’ll  natire  land ; 

So  may,  thro*  Albioa’a  farthefl  keo, 
r  o  i'scial  flowing  glaffea. 

The  grace  be,  ‘  Ailnk’s  Htaeji  Mem, 
AiU  Athol*' t  Bamj  Lajjfti. 


Hoe,  foomiog  6tlmm  die  flidry  rock*, 

Wi'  twitting  ftreiqtth  I  rin; 

Theri  high  my  bodmg  toncot  feiokes. 
Wild  roi^ring  o'er  a  bnn :  , 

'Xbjaj'ing  large,  each  l^iag  and  weQ, 

A*  Nature  giec*  them  me  ; 

I  *tn,  altho’ I  fay’t  yfel’. 

Worth  gaoj  a  tnik  to  iet» 

Wneld  then  »y  aoUe  matter  fleafc 
To  gram  my  highett  wiibe^ 

He'U  tttade  my  ftreanu  wi*  tow' ring  trere. 
And  beny  Ifpresding  buttle  i; 

IMightcd  dcwbly  then,  my  Lord, 

You’ll  wander  on  my  bonki. 

And  Hftcn  memy  a  grateful  bird 
Aiituro  you  tuneful  thanlu. 

The  fober  Lieetock,  waibCng  wfld, 

Sliall  to  the  flties  afpire; 

The  Bairdie,  Mufic'r  yourigeft  child, 

Shall  fwcetly  join  the  chmr : 

The  Blackbird  ftroog,  the  liiitwhite  dear. 
The  bfaris  mild  and  mellow. 

The  RrWn  pen&ve  astunia  chear. 

With  all  her  lochs  of  yellow. 

This  too,  a  covert  hall  enfnre, 
roihieid  theiairimitbe  flormi; 

And  c'lward  maukins  fleep  fecure. 

Low  kt  their  gfafly  formj: 

Here  fhall  the  lfiep!ii.Td  make  his  feat 
To  weave  hi*  crown  of  flower*, 

©r  I'tnd  a  fhelt’riiig  fife  retreat 
Freer  pro«ic*deiceBdiog  (howets. 

And  here  by  fwset,  endearing  ftealth. 
Shall  meet  the  loving  pair, 

Dcfyd'lng  world*,  with  all  their  wealth, 

A»  empty,  idle  care : 

Tlic  flower*  iluU  vie  in  all  their  efasnn* 
The  hour  of  beav’n  to  grace, 

Ai^  birks  extend  their  fragract  arm* 

'i  «  fcrtcB  the  dear  embrace. 


The  R'v,  Dr  RavtRTSON’s  Advieet* 
m  Sttideit  ttfwi  hi*  mdrtttffiom  into  the 

PEKDB  laborem  magnora  nauci. 

Your  ttudies  mind,  and  don’t  be  fancy: 
Siipcriore*  revercre. 

Of  rule)  and  ftatuce*  be  not  weary. 
Indiiftriu*  eilo  et  frugali*. 

No  tavern*  haunt,  nor  lounge  where  ale  i*: 
Leg,  iibro*  pro  iiatis  rebus. 

Then  drink  your  roflfee,  tea,  or  oegn*: 

Si  Sociu*  fit  Cham  vulgo  did’. 

Be  friendly,  aud  in  friendlhip  ttrid : 

JudicTo  meliori  d'de. 

Follow  thofe  who  know  how  to  lead  ye  : 
Mane  pr^lediones  audi, 

Prayc'*,  fermont, — fporfton  daysof  gaudy  ”s 
Poll  prandium  ambo  (hideati*. 

But  e  n  no  fappevs  if  it  late  is : 
iloneilo*  (is,  et  femper  idem. 

Virtu  ■*, — ne’er  mind  thofe  who  deride 
them  : 

T  and-'m  enUegio  relido, 

A  cute  and  wife  I  hope  you’ll  (lick  to : 
Priifanum  curenhim  vitato. 

Site'll  prove  more  curl’d  than  cnrl’d  poU- 
tuc : 

Sarerdn*,  bos,  fus,  at^pK  fur, 

.^e  coupled  juft  like  you  with  her : 

Prob  ique  le[>tda  pnella. 

In  green,  or  blue,  pink,  red,  or  ycBow  : 
Certiusquara  nant  in  mart  pifcis. 
Willfully  aafwer  yuur  bett  wifhss: 
Uxorem  (hir,  mne  pace  vivas. 

And  font  and  dadghicrs  ictiltjply  f.'ft  ; 
Mois  cito  pede  properat. 

Nor  anxious  be  for  ihia  or  that : 

ITnitm  necclTe  (alvuiii  (ac. 

Of  happintfii  you  II  have  no  lack. 

Nunc,  ftgdiofe  vir,  valeto, 

'i'hc  greauctl  good  this  is  the  key  to. 


And  haply  here,  at  venrai  dawn, 

Some  muflng  Bard  may  i'mv  ; 

AuJ  eye  the  fraoaUng,dewy  lawn. 

And  mitty  rooun  aio  gray  t 
Or,  by  lb*  reaper’s  nightly  beam 
Mild  chequering  thh>’  the  trees, 
JUve  to  my  dnrkly-dalhtng  ftrea*, 
iloaife  fwelltng  on  the  breeze . 

Let  lofty  firs,  and  afhesceoi. 

My  lowly  banks  o’erfpread. 

And  view,  dcep-diending  in  th«  poid. 
Their  fhadow’s  wat’ry  bed : 

Let  rpre-aclii'g  birks,  in  woodbine*  dreft, 
My  craggy  cliftii  adorn  ; 

And  (or  the  little  fungfter'*  ceft 
Tbc  ciofc  entbow’ruig  tboca. 


The  Jbllcwhg  Limej  <were  fotmd  among Jl 
the  papen  of  an  ingenious  Gentleman, 
lately  deeeaj'ed. 

/"VN’E  of  thofe  talker*,  who  themfcKesad* 
mire — 

Strange  tteriM  (eU>-aBd  (ay  they  hate*  a 


^  be  nuboMia^  forth  Me  dbf, 

*Maagft  other  things  was  beard  to  StJ : 

*  O®  Dow  beach,  (1  think  ’twa»  there), 

*  A  friend  of  mine  catch’d  a  fit  ttrfi, 

(.  He  train’d  him  np  with  fpecial  care, 

*  And  rannd  hi*  hchla  woald  make  him 

courfe 

*:  Ridiaw  one  moralh*  amphibions  creatwc, 

*  Ramly  too  near  the  fea  he  went; 

*  The  marine  horfe,  as  'twas  hit  nature, 

*  No  fooner  hiuf  d  the  hrinj  feent 

*  Bat  in  he  pla  'g’d  with  him  he  bore, 

‘  And  ne’er  was  fceo  or  heard  of  more.*  SONG. 

‘  O  Sir,’  reply’d  a  (lander  by,  _ 

«  As  ranch  as  you  I  fcom  a  lie  ;  C\  °7  roundelay, 

*  But  tnift  me,  at  the  t  me  you  mention,  ®  "** 

*  (k  is  ao  ule  of  my  iofestioa  )  more  on  ItoMay ! 

‘  1  was  at  Calais  waiting  for  a  wind.  Like  araiimng  riw  be. 

*  When  to  my  great  and  ^ad  furprife.  My  lore  is  dead. 

*  Forth  from  the  wares  I  faw  him  rife  ;  hit  death-bed, 

*  Behaldin"  my  dillreis,  he  was  fo  kind  ^  under  the  wiUow  tree ! 

*  To  mount  atraia,  and  take  me  os  be-  .  , 

^  ^  Black  bis  hair  as  winter  night ; 

*  Then  jump’d  into  the  deep  profound.  „  **  fnmiw  fnow; 

‘  And  bro^  n>e  home  both  Lfe  and  Kea  as  moving  l.ght  ;- 

found  ’  **  ^  below!. 

My  love  is  de^,  dee. 

The  Moral’s  very  eafy  to  apply,— 

To  Ibame  a  Liar  cell  a  greater  Lie !  Sweet  his  tongue  as  theoftle’s  note  ; 

<^ick  in  dance  as  thought  can  be 
i—M— ■  Deft  hit  tabour,  emigei  (lout 

O  he  lies  by  the  willow  tree ! 

THE  WELCOME,  My  love  is  deal,  &c. 

From  tico  Kbd  Bueast*  to  Dr  and  Mri  ^ar^  i  j;,*  flaps  his  sring, 
ForoyCE,  /At  Morning  afti-r  tjeirar-  )„  the  brier’d  dell  bel.-w  ; 
rtxntl  in  tbe  Country.  Hark !  the  deatb-ow!  loud  doth  Cng 

WELCOME,  kind  friends,  we  fain  To  the  night-mares  as  they  go. 
would  (ay.  My  love  is  dead,  dec. 

Thrice  weioonie  to  this  calm  retreat, 

Wliere  Peace  unrtiified  loves  to  (lay ;  white  mom  (htnes  on  high  j 

Of  health  aud  eafe  the  fav’rite  (eat  1  Whiter  is  my  true-love’s  (hroud ! 

_  .  •*  r  ,  I  VTh’ttr  thsr  the  momir*  Ikv ! 

Peace  to  the  Man  of  gc^k  ^art,  ^  , 

riwt  fem  ,ou  here  the  Bird*  among ;  ^ 

Hn  joy  to  mn  will  i  'part,  * 

Hit  lot  be  bled,  his  life  be  long.  Here,  upon  my  true-  love’s  grav^ 

When  we  with  yon  fhall  frequent  joioj  .‘^hall  the  barren  flowers  be  laid|->^ 

In  Iweet  lym  bonions  circk  gay,  Hot  one  holy  I'aint  to  fave 

Our  t'wcctefl  notes  (ball  dill  combine,  -Ail  the  lurrows  of  a  maid  I 

To  crown  the  mirth,  and  fweii  the  lay.  'My  Lve  is  dead,  dec. 

C.ome  w  .:h  acom  cups  and  thorn. 
Drain  any  heart  its  blood  away  ; 

THE  ANSWER,  Lift  and  ail  its  goods  1  fcom, 

I>.'nce  by  night,  or  feaft  by  day. 
My  iovc  U  dead,  dt^.  • 

YS  littk  Warblers,  lovely  pair  I 

Well  plf«’^,  we  hear  yonr.  fc^thiaf  Water-witches,  crown’d  with  reedi, 
drain ;  Bear  ir.:  to  yocr  ikadly  tide; 

Bo,  no,  it  U  not  lod  in  air  :  ’  f  die — t  coinc — my  true  love  waits— 

Of  u*  yu  acter  fluUcomflMa  Taui  Uic  •iao^ci  ipalic;]  awd  d<«  \ 


Our  hearts  were  fenn’d  tn  famn  ponv  race» 
Of  all  the  tribes  that  wing  the  Iky, 
Mod  fure  to  find  a  Iheh ’ring,  place. 

Wbik  pinch'd  by  cold  to  man  ye  fly  ( 

Our  friendly  hearth  (ball  yon  leceine,' 
Yonr  annual  vifit  when  ye  pay ; 

Rich  crumbs  our  ready  hands  (hall  gyw. 
And  joa’U  reward  us  with  yonr  by. 


THE  WELCOME, 

From  txeo  Kbd  Breasts  to  Dr  and  Mri 
FordyCe,  the  Morning  after  t  'aeirar- 
nxal  in  the  Country. 

E  L  C  O  M  E,  kind  friends,  we  fain_ 
’  ’  would  (ay, 
llirice  wekonie  to  this  calm  retreat, 
Wliere  Peoce  unrtiified  loves  to  (lay ; 

Of  health  aud  eafe  the  fav’rite  (eat  1 
Peace  to  the  Man  of  gemk  heart. 

That  fern  you  here  the  Birds  among ; 

His  joy  to  ns  will  jOy  i  'part, 

His  lot  be  bled,  his  life  be  long. 

When  we  with  yon  fhall  frequent  join, 

I.Y  fweet  I'ym  bonions  circk  gay. 

Our  twccted  notes  (ball  dill  combine. 

To  crown  the  mirth,  and  fweii  the  lay. 


XUM 


3ifo 

The  Ruins  efV -  ScHOOi) 

A  POEM. 

AIL,  fav’rite  feat !  Alas,  how  greatly 
chang’d ! 

How  faded  ^  thy  charms ! ,  No  more  the 
Mufes 

Haunt  thy  fair  bowers.— 'Where  now  are 
all  thv  joys  ? 

Where  now  the  youth  that  gambol’d  o’er 
thy  green 

In  frolics  g^ay  ?  Where  is  Philander  fage  ? 
Who,  (kill’d  in  Wifdona’s  lore,  inform’d  the 
mind 

With  precepts  juft,  which  from  the  (lores 
of  Greece 

And  Rome  his  hand  had  cull’d.  Alas  !  how 
chang’d 

From  what  thou  wert  before.— 1  mourn 
thy  fate. 

And  o’er  thy  nodding  walls  I  drop  a  tear. 

Is  this  the  place  where  Damon  dwelt  of 
yore  ? 

And  dream’t  of  gp'eatncfs  and  of  future 
fame  ? 

Oh  !  how  I  weep,  to  view  thy  min'd  walls 
With  weeds  o’ergrown,  a  .habitation  drear, 
Th’  abode  of  toads,  and  reptiles  of  the  earth . 
Where  is  thy  mafter  gone  ?  Oh,  tell  me 
where  ! 

Has  fage  Philander  paid  that  awful  debt 
Which  ail  muft  pay  ?  Yes,  yes,  he’s  dead, 
and  refts 

From  toil  fecure ;  refts  in  his  peaceful  grave. 
Nor  can  the  whirlwind’s  rage  that  (liakes 
the  glo'oe 

With  dreadful  blafts,  difturb  his  calm  rc- 
pofe. 

While  on  this  fpot,  this  clalfic  ground,  I 
(land, 

1  feel  a  pleafing  pain  my  frame  pervade ; 
Tvlem’ry  awakes,  and  from  her  hidden  cell 
Rudi  on  my  mind  the  feenes  of  former 
ye  ITS. 

M.’thinks  I  hear  the  fage  Philandcr’s  voice 
Chiding,  in  angry  tone,  the  Idle  rogues. 
Who  with  their  boyilh  tricks  difturb’d  the 
peace 

And  concord  of  the  fchool.  Methiiiks  1  fee 
The  good  old  mauftalkthro’  the  noily  room. 
Well-  pleas’d  to  vicw,his  little  flock  to  learn 
Intent  —Intent  to  liften  to  his  words 
Of  wond’rous  length,  of  derivation  ftrangc 
From  Hebrew  foil,  or  Greek  ^ani'plantcd 
fair. 

T’  enrich  with  energy  his  native  tongue. 

J  well  remember,  ev’ry  circling  year 
The  feftive  day  return’d.  In  funi  ncr’s  reign. 
When  Flora  paints  the  ground  -w  ith  various 
hues, 

And  birds  £n£  fwsetiscv’ry  buft  »ud  iree, 


Poe^r). 

The  feftive  day  return’d,  replete  with  jd/j 
To  fage  Philander  and  his  playful  flock ; 
With  rofes  crown’d,  and  flow’rets  of  the 
earth,  ’  .  • 

Arrang’d  in  order  meet,  we  march  along, 
Difdaining  then  the  pomp  of  eaftem  kings.* 
Where’er  we  go,  where’er  we  bend  cmr 
(leps 

Which  to  the  found  of  bagpipe  (brill,  mov^ 
quick 

Or  (low,  is  fpread  the  hnrpitable  board. 

And  blulhing  maids,  with  innocence  a> 
dom’d,  • 

And  rofy  health,  prefent  their  merry  guefts 
V/ith  cheefe  and  milk,  the  produce  of  the 
farm. — 

We  Iiuilen  home,  our  long  excurfian  made,* 
And  end  the  jocund  day  in  dance  and  fong.* 

But  I  muft  drop  this  theme,  which  fancy 
paints 

So  vivid  to  my  mind.  I  now  muft  leave 
■('hel'e  ruin’d  walls,  this  paradife  of  fwerts, 
Perhap.s  ne’er  to  return.  Adieu  !  ye  groves. 
Adieu  I  ye  Iccnesol  innocence  and  joy. 
Where,  oi't  I’ve  (pent  t'ne  folitary  day. 

In  lift'niug  to  the  lapfe  of  mumi’rirg 
ftrcaiu. 

Or  (bag  of  birds  that  syarbled  on  the  fpray 
At  early  dawn,  at  noon,  or  fober  eve. 

Oiiee  more,  ye  fyl .  an  fet  lies  adieu  !  1  go 
Where  fate  commands.  1  cheerfully  obey 
The  mandates  of  the  Judge  Supreme  of 
man.' 

V.t,  tho’  far  diftant  from  this  fav’rite  fpot,' 
'I’his  haunt  of  joy.  I’ll  ftill  remember  thee, 
Swee  t  Scene  of  innocence  !  While  from  my 
heart 

'I’l'.e  purple  current  flows  thro’  cv’ry  vein. 
I’ll  Hill  remcnti.er  ihcc.  My  fancy  dill  will 
paint 

Thy  bowers  forever  green,  thy  azure  Pities 
Forever  cloudicfs.  Fancy  Pill  will  paint 
'^'’aria  wand’ring  in  thy  mantling  (hades. 
Still  lift’ning  to  the  wild  wood  notes  tlut 
burft 

From  cv’ry  grove.  While,  Damon,  hap>, 
Jefr  youth. 

Or  o'l  the  Grampian  hills,  the  feat  of 
ftorms,  * 

W^here  Nor'eal’s  father  fed  his  fleecy  flocks. 
Or  cn  the  banks  of  Imond’s  rocky  ftream. 
Will  ftruy,  rcgardlcfs  whither;  and  the 
place 

Will  vifit  oft,  that  f.icred,  ^lorn  retreat. 
Where  Bcffy  Bell  and  Ivlary  Grey  did 
build  . 

Tlieir  little  bovver;  and  where,  beneath 
the  tree 

Tl'.at  (hades  their  graves,  thofe  lucklefs,- 
love-fick  maids 

Uuw  fteepi  forgotten  in  their  graffy  tombss 
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